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7 | MONG all the Noble pre- 


Your HlenxzEss hath 
gi ven greater Encouragement to the 
Hopes of cheſe Kingdoms, than by a2 
43 ſur- 


ſages of Wit and Honour, 
there is not One by which 
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? Acquaintance with the Roman State. It 


WF 2 he. Conftiration of that Peo- 


their & 
both theſe Attämments will 


lory : {At . firſt Steps to 


Action and Conduct: And in the ſame 


into the more delightful Scenes of their 
Policy and Government, Your Hren- 
NESS ſhould be firſt preſented with the 
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muſt needs pleaſe Vow, SIR, to un- 


ore "You n ap pear the Rival of 


4 be alike 
uneaſie. Many Fatigues are to be un- 
dergone e er You ſurpaſs them in 


Manner, before You are introduc'd 


mee 


er Proſpect of Welt A and 


UR Dir Hain . 1n > Noble 
(tho intr cate) 2 Path of Ancient Story, | 
Your Hicuxzss is deſir d to accept 
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"a Bolle Detcaty. | 
this, ſmall ;Endeayonr.;;.. nd. whetwiſe- 1 
"than 10 0 would, a.few Shadows, er 
4 little Model,. to give Jo, Sky the 
firſt Notion of ſome admir'd Picture, | 
or ſome Magnificent Vac lr 1 
1 FPRLE-LNS N it; 1 
_ n is one cuſem wiel I make +} 
. 7} myſelf believe, Your Hienwess | 
3 will read with ſome Pleaſure; I mean, 
Sn, the Trojan, Gank @ Mar- 
tial Exerciſe, | erte d by the Youth | | 
0 of the firſt Quality in Rome, under ſuch | 
20 aptain as YouRsEL®; and de- © 
| F -ving, its. Original from young ca- I 
a nis, whom I need not fear to mention 
as YouR Precedent, fince Y o-v have 
already honour'd him with Yo b R 4 
Imitation. EN 
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IT may be 2 perhaps, that 
cout of the many Illuſtrious Romans, | 
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amples of Virtue and preat Atchievements. 
But this would prove a needleſs Piece 
of Service; fince Yau cannot miſs 
Your Way in the Purſuit of the Firſt, 


| while Your Hicnysss goes on like 
dhe Tre Jon Prince, 


Matre Dea monſtrante Vim. 


And to che Second, the mort Grice 
which that Hero gave his Son, will 
engage You as the „ Motive: : 


3 animo dad exempla tuorum, 
Et Pater Eneas ( Avunculus excitet Hector. 
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Moſt Hunble, and | 
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| N particular Subjects of Roman Aut iquities, the Two 
3 elathors moſt in uſe for this Knowleage are Roſinus 
end Godwin, the firſt as a full Syſtem, the other 


= thing more compleat than Roſinus taken altogether : 
But he will appear ver) deficient in mas) Points, if 
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IHE Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Deſign as this 
not being like to be call d in queſtion, I 
e oblig a no farther than to give a ſhort 
Hor) of what eAttempts have hitherto 
ae, made of the ſame Nature, with 
ſome eAccount of the preſent Undertaking. *' © 

Not fo make a Catalogue of the many Traits on 


as an eAbridgment or Compendium, We have u- 


compar d with other Learned Men who' have labour'd 
in the adorning ſome one Part of his General Sal. 
jet. Thus, ] believe, his Book of War has | ſcarce 
been look'a into ſince the Publiſhing of Liplius's aa- 
mirable Comment on Polybius. His Accounts of, the 
Habits, Senate, Laws and Funerals, will never be 
ſet in Competition with the more accurate Fieses of. 
Ferrarius and Rubenius, of Paulus Manutius ard 


” Kirchman. No: to urge that the Names, the 
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Money, the Private Games, with ſeveral leſſer To- 
pitks are entirely omitted; and many more ſubſtanti- 
al Cuſtoms bat lightly touch'd. The Paralipomena of 

Dempſter, which are added in the beſt Editions, un- 
der the Name of Notes on this Author, ſeem, for 
the moſt part, barely'a Tranſcript of Common Places 
gather d from the Claſſicls and other Writers, with 
little Connexion; and therefore though they ſenve, 
nom apa then, for. a Supplement t Roſinus, yet tis 
zmpoſſible they ſhould be very inſtructive. 

_  Godwin's Anthologia (which we uſually meet 
with in our Schools,) beſides that it wants all the Ad. 

vantages which ne have received from the Learnes 

within theſe Threeſcore Tears; is ſo ſhort and unſa- 
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has not been before attempted in any Language; and on 
E hat eAtcount will be the more eaſily paraon'd, if not 
® :he: better accepted in the World. Ibe Compenaions 
© H/ory. of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay of the 
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aue, has. this at leaſt to Jay for itſelf, That viz 
carries its own Credentials along with it, in conſtant 4 
4 References to the eAncient Writers. I will not here 1 
cogmaſe 4 Table of Contents for the Second Part, 
which bas ran out into ſuch length as to make the 
Body of the Wark; . only I may hint, in a Word or 
Ino, that the many Omiſſions of Rolinus and God- 
Ving are largely ſupplied, and ſcarce any Thing ma- 
ee (that I brow of) paſs by. That the City 
„ mith the Famous Srrutures of all Sorts, are deſerib'd. 
4 from the Relations of Eye-Witneſſes, and eAuthors. of 
Credit: That the Laws which occur in the beſt Claſ- 
% fils, and often prove a great Hindrance to the 
us | Reader, are diſpos'd of under proper Heads in & 
„ # very convenient Manner; and the trueſt eAccounts of 
their Import, and the (ime when they were made, 
collected from the moſt approu'd Commentators, and 
from the admir'd Treatiſe of Manutius : That in 
ſome Subjects it was thought proper to follow (for the. 
moſt part,) one particular eAuthor who had manag'd 
his Province with aniverſal Approbation; eAs Si- 
gonius in the Comitia and the Judgments : Lip- 
ſius in the Art of War, in the Gladiators, and in 
the Names: Kirchman iz the Funerals, and Brere- 
wood zz the Account of the Money : That the. 
curious Remarks of Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grævius, 
Monſieur and Madam Dacier are inſerted on many 


Occaſions : In ſhort, That no Pains or Charges hade 
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0 been ſ[par'd, which might render the eAttempt truly 3 
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| Je erviceable, 


i ſerviceable, to the good End for which "twas defign- 
| eu, the Pleaſure and Benefit of the Reader. 
"The great Incorrectneſs of the Second Edition 
was occaſion'd by the Haſte, and the Neceſſities, of 
the then unfortunate Proprietor ; from whom no ſight 
of the Sheets could be obtain d, till the Whole was 
8 fo diſbonourably finiſh'd. Tet the neceſſ, ary eAlter ati- 
ons and eAdaitions, before given in, were inſerted in 
their Places. It was and is with all Gratitude ac- 
| knonledg'd, that the beſt part of this oAſſiſtante hath 
been afforded by the late Noble Collections of the Ex- 
cellent Grævius; 4 Catalogue of which is here ſub- 
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join d. The Compiler wiſhes it may be imputed, not 


ly a Mite from that 
— — not à full Body, he thought it alike 


Name and Uſe, or to forbear ſuch Improvements, as 
could ſcarce in Honeſty be denied: Either to bur- 
then the Reader for the Bookſeller's Advantage; 


jure both. This new Impreſſion has not only been a- 
mended by a careful Superviſal, but adornd by the 


tures. But the chief Recommendation of the Deſign 
Encouragement of private Perſons, and of Societiet, 


= to which our Thaiks can 
Miſbes, than that it may for ever continue in the 
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voerument and Direction. 
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to Idleneſs, but to Deſign, that he bath borrow'd on- 
Treaſury. For intending an 


anreaſonable, either to ſwell the Bulk above the 


or, under a Pretence of eaſing the former, to in- 


Beauty of the Letter, and of the additional Sculp- 
is oming to the favourable eAcceptance, and kind 
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fame happy State, and under the like prudent Go- 
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| { of the Roman Learning. 


every thing chat was polite and agreeable. This ſavage Di 


lHOEVER conſiders the ſtrange Beginning of 
Vie che Roman State, the Frame and Conſtitution on 
e which it was firſt ſettled, together with the 
Quality of the original Members, will think it 
no Wonder that the People, in that early Age, 
ſhou'd have a kind of Fierceneſs, or rather 
Wildneſs in their Temper, utterly averſe 10 


4 


poſition by Degrees turn d into a rigid Severity, which encou- 


Tag'd them to relie ſolely on the Force of their Native Virtue 


and Honour, without being beholden to the Advantage of Art 
for the Improvement of their Reaſon, or for the Niftance of 
their Courage. Henee a Groſſneſs of Invention paſsd Current 
with them for Wit, and Study was look'd on as an unmanly 
Labour: Eſpecially while they found, that their exact Diſci- 
pline and unconquer'd Reſolution, render'd them Maſters of 
1 much more Knowing than themſelves; All this is frank» 
ly acknowlede'd by their own Authors: Litere in homine Ro- 
mano go for a Wonder with Tuly (a). And Virgil in a Reign 
when all the Civiliry and Learning of the World were tranſ- 
planted to Rome, chuſeth to make the Arts of Government and 
War the diſtinguiſhing Excellencies of his Country-men. 


Excudent ali fpirantia mollius era, | 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore dultus; 
Orabunt cauſas melius; cælique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſydera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Rmane, memento ; 
(4) De Nat. Deor, lib, 1, De Seneftut. | | 
B A Hd 


3 | | % *, 
He tibi erunt artes: pacique imponers morem? 
Parcere ſubjettu, & debellare ſuperbos (a). 


Others ſhall beſt inſpire the mimick Braſs, 
Or our of Marble carve a living Face ; 


+... -Plead with more Force, and trace the heavenly Roads; 1 
Deſcribing the Wide Empire of che Gods: | 1 
The wandring Stars to ſteady Rules confirie, Wr 
And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſnine. Pur 


Thee Heavens, brave Roman, form'd for high Command; con 
Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Hand 
Io make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow d, dhe 
To ſpare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud. S 
The Reaſon which Horace gives for the flow Advances of 
Poeſy, will hold in every other Part of polite Learning: = 
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Serus enim Græci admovit acumina chartis (b), 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who 
had ſettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, 
depriv d them of an Opportunity to cultivate and beautify their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature . of the higheſt 

Attainments. Some kind of Poetry, indeed, they had in their 
ruſtick Times; but then the Verſes were ſuch rude doggrel 
Stuff, as old Ennius deſcribes: | 


—_ Quales Fauni vateſque canebant, 
uom neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam fuperarat, 
Nec dicti ſtudioſus erat. 


, i wed ES 3 
Cicero is inclin'd to think, That the old Romans might prob: a 
bly have gain'd ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from tje C 


Inſtructioas of Pythagoras, the famous Author of the Iralick fr 
Sect, who flouriſh'd in Italy about rhe ſame time as the Tarquins ſe 
were expell'd the City. Bur the ancient Cuftom of Singing to R 
the Flute the Praiſes of famous Men at great Entertainments, is & 
the only Relique he can find of this Doctrine, which was deli: 
ver d in Poerical Numbers (c). RR i; 

Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon cheir undertaking 
the Defence of that Country, againſt Philip of Macedon, who  r 
had a Deſign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555; when, 
according to their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, i 


% Enid, 6. (i) Lib, 2, Epik. 1. (h) Cicero Tit. Queſt lib, 4+ 4 
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Of the Roman Learning. ili 
they made themſelves rather the Maſters of chat People. And 
Gracia capta ferum viftorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio (a). 


The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatic 
Writers, flouriſh'd berween the End of the Firſt and the Third 


2 Punic Wars; or from the Year of the City 512 to 609, The moft 


9 conſiderable were Livius Andronicus, Nævius, Ennius, Pacudius, 
Accius, Cæcilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence and Lucilius, And 


kherefore Horace means only the Firſt Punic War, when he ſays, 


Et poſt Punica bella quietus querere cæpit | 
Quid Sophocles, & Theſpn & Aſchylus urile ferrent : 
Jentavit quoque rem fi digne vertere poſſet ( b). 


The Studies of Philoſophy andRhetoric never made any tolera- 
ble Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaians, who in the Year 
of Rome 586 or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand, or more, 
were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had ſhewn 
themſelves diſaffected to the Romans, and were difpers'd in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Italy. Among theſe was the famous Polybius the 
Megalopolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning not only gain d 
him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio ÆEmylianus and L elius, two of 
the greateſt Romans in that Age, but procur'd too the releaſe of 
all his Countrymen that remain'd after ſome Years Exile. 

Moſt of that Company, tho? not equal to Pohbius, yer being 
the principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece, brought 
away a great Share of the Politeneſs and refin'd Arts of that 
Country : And being now reduc'd to a Stare of Life, which rook 
from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they apply'd them. 
ſelves wholly to the Purſuit of Letters, as well to divert the ſad 
Reflections on their Baniſhment, as to improve and cultivate 
their Mind (c). „„ 0 
In a few Years their Examples and Inſtructions had wrought 
ſuch a ſtrange Converſion in the Romay Youth, that the Senate 
tearing left the ancient Diſcipline ſnou'd by this Means be cor- 
rupred, and the Minds of the People ſoften d and enervated b 
Study, conſulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politeneſs 
ſo contrary to che 1247 and warlike Diſpoſition of their 


n 


) Lib, 2. Eyiſt. x. (ö) Bid. (e) Vid. caſaubon: Chronuls ad Polyb. & commem 
ei s beten, ds Grammat, 
B 3 ; Anceſtors 


08S IT . 


Anceſtors. To this Purpoſe we meet with a Decree bearing 
Dare in the Conſulſnip of C. Fannius Strabo and M. Valerius 
Meſſala, A. V. C. $592 ; by which it appears, that whereas Mar- 
cus Pomponius the Prætor had made 4 > of to the Senate a- 
bout the Philaſcphers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby 
order the, aforeſaid Prætor 70 tale Cognizance of the Buſineſs, and 


to Jer 10 ſuch Men in Rome (a). 


iv 


e eager Paſſion for Learning, which this Prohibition had in 
ſome meaſure allay d, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
abour Sixteen Years after, upon this famous Occaſion, as the 
Story may be made up out of ſeveral Authors (b). 

The Athenians having plunder'd Qropus a City of Bæotia, the 
Inhabitants made their Complaint ar Reme ; the Romans refer- 
ring the Caſe to the Judgment of the Sicyonians, a Mulct of 500 
Talents was 1mpos'd on the Athenian State, Upon this Account 
it was reſolv'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the Roman 


Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons pitch'd | 


on for this Service were Carneades the Academick, Diogenes 
the Stoick, and Critolaus the Peripatetick. About the Time of 
their coming, Authors are very file agreed; but Petavius and 
Caſaubon fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 
Building of Rme. Moſt of the ſtudious Youths immediately 
waited on the old Gentlemen ar their Arrival, and heard them 
diſcourſe frequently, with Admiration. It happen'd too, that 
they had each of them a different Way in their Harangues ; for 
the Eloquence of Carnead:s was Violent and Rapid, Critolaus's 
Neat and Smooth, that of Diogenes Modeſt and Sober. Carneades 
one Day held a full and accurate Diſpute concerning Juſtice ; 
the next Day he refuted all that he had ſaid before, by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that he 
ſeem'd fo firmly to have eſtabliſn'd. This he did to ſhew his 
Faculty of confuting all manner of poſitive Aſſertions; for he was 
the founder of the Second Academy, a Sect which deny'd thar my 
Thing was to be perceiv'd or underſtood in the World, and fo 
introduc'd an univerſal Suſpenſion of Aſſent. It ſoon flew about 
the · City hat a certain Grecian (by whom they meant Carneades) 
carrying all before him, had impreſs d ſo ſtrange a Love upon the 
young Men, that quitting all their Plea ſures and Paſtimes, they 
run mad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the Generality of 
People, was a very pleaſant Sight, and they rejoic'd extreamly 
(a) Sueton. do Cla r. Grammat. can, 1. A. Gel. ib 15. cap, 11, (6) Plat, in 

Ca. major. A. Gell. lib. 7. cap. 14 NMlacreb, Sat, I. cap. 15. e 
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to find their Sons welcome the Græcian Literature in ſo Kind a 
manner. But old Cato the Cenſor took it much to Heart, fearing 
leſt the Youth being diverted by ſuch Entertainments, ſhou'd 
prefer the Glory of Speaking, to that of Acting. So that, the 
If Fame of the Philoſophers increaſing every Day, he reſolv'd to ſend 
them packing as ſoon as poſſible. With this Deſign, coming into 

the Senate, he accus'd the Magiſtrates for not giving the Ambaſ- 
ſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ; they being Perſons who cou'd eafily 

T perſuade the People ro whatever they pleas d. He ad 
therefore, that in all haſte ſomething ſhou'd be concluded on, 
that being ſent home to their own Schools, they might declaim 
to the Grecian Children; and the Roman Youth might be obedi- 
ent to their own Laws and Governors, as formerly, 
Z The ſame grave Diſciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
Thing of the Græcians, us d to pronounce, like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the HH 
Romans wou'd certainly be deſtroyed, when they began once to be 
infected with Greek. Bur tis very likely, that he afterwards alter'd 
his Mind; fince his learning Greck in his old Age is a known | 
Story; and depends on good Authority (a). The Lord Bacon 
3 ſays, "Twas a Judgment upon him, for his former Blaſphemies (b). 
| The Ambaſſadors, upon the Motion of Cato, had a quick 
Diſmiſſion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gen- 
tlemen to Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every 
Day more enamour'd of Study; and ſhew'd as much Diligence 
in their Purſuits of Knowledge, as they had ever done in their 
Applications ro War. 5 OE, 

In the Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece, which had hi- 
rherto retain'd ſome Shadow of Liberty, tho' it had been a long 
while at the Romans Command, was, upon ſome flight Occaſion, 
enter'd with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduc'd ro the 
common State of the other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very fame Year that Carthage was deſtroy d by 
P. Scipio Amylianus, it will be very pleaſant to oblerve the diffe- 
rent Genius of the Two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
theſe Atchievments ; and to fee how Politeneſs, and the ancient 
Simplicity, were now in Strife at Rome. Mummius was ſo far 
unskill'd in the curious Inventions of Art, that after the Taking 1 


of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures and 
Statues, by the beſt Maſters, came into his Hands, he told 
3 ; TRY F ww, 


(a) Cicero Academ. 1. De 8 vinctilian, Inſt, lib, 12. Cap. 11. ; Ad. 
A 24 Quin ian. Inſt, lib L * (b) 
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the Servants that were to carry them into Italy, If they hft iny | 


by the Na, they ſhou'd certainly find him new ones in. their 
Room (a). | (1179) | 

Scipio on the other Hand, to the Courage and Virtue of an: 
cient Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 


with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Parronage was 


courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa- 
netius, whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the in- 
comparable Hiſtorian Polybjus, were his Boſom-Friends, the Aſ- 
ſiſters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companions of his 
Expeditions (b). To which may be added the Remark of a very 
great Man, That he paſs'd the ſoft Hours of hy Life, in the Con- 
verſation of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in the Com- 
poſition of his Comedies (c). | : | 

The higheſt Pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of the 


Tommon- wealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 


final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece (d); and the common 
Reaſon aſſign'd for its Decay, is, that Athens being now become 
the Mart of the World, for Wit and Breeding, imported the 
Arts of Debauchery, among her more Noble Productions, to 


Rome; and maintain'd their Luxury, as well as their Studies and 


Converſation, at her Charge. But however their ancient Proweſs 
might decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever. The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every Day with greater 
Force, and, after the famous Cato, ſcarce met with any to oppoſe 
it. Between this Period, and the Death of Ha (ſcarce Se- 
venty Years,) the moſt renown'd Orators Craſſus and Antony, 
rul'd the Forum, who were ſucceeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hor- 


tenſius, and other great Names recorded by Tully in his Brutus. 


advanc'd Civil-Law to its full Perfection. 


At the fame Time, the two Scævola s, the Augur, and the Pontiff, 
And Lucretius (who 


wrote abour the Time of the Jugurthine War) as he excell'd 


even the Grecian Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend- 
ing his Doctrine, ſo he directs us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the 1755 Poeſy and Style (e). Philoſo- 

hers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 
Bo all Parts for the Education and Instruction of young No- 


blemen, and for Advice and Aſſiſtance of the greateſt Miniſters 


mmm 
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% l. Patere, lib. 1. cap 13. (0) Ib. (en Sir Will, Temples Miſecll, P. 2, 
Eflay 4. (4) Vid. Caſaubon. Chyonelog, ad Polyb, e S Will, \ Tomple's Mijoel 
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in Requeſt, that upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he 


this Deſign he built a Library, furniſh'd it with a vaſt Num- 
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of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and Civility were 
rather encouraged than frighted away by the Wars, and the 
Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their Reſi- 
dence in the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote Two and Twenty Books 
of Memoirs (a), and contributed in an extraordinary Manner, to 
the Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Rome the 
Famous Library of Apellicon the Perzpatetic, in which were moſt 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtuss Works, which had been long un- 
known to the greateſt Part of their Followers (b). | 

Sylla's Rival, Marius, was the only Man of Note, in that Age} 
who retain'd the old Sourneſs and unpoliſh'd Manner of rhe 25 
Romans. He indeed wou'd never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuffer chat 
Language to be us'd in any Matters of Conſequence ; as think- 
ing it Ridiculous ro beſtow Time in that Learning, the Teach- 
ers whereof were little better than Slaves (c). 

But then Lucullus, who ſucceeded Ha in the Military Glory 
as to Matters of Learning was much his Superior. In his Youth 
he had fo abſolute a Command of the Two only Tongues then 


fairly took his Chance, whether he ſnou'd write in Greek or La. 
tin, in Proſe, or Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms in the 
Mithridatick War, when he was depriv'd of his Command by 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting of Knowledge. With 


ber of Books fairly tranſcrib'd, and made it free to all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 
always full of Græcians, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, divert- 
ed one another with Conferences and Debares, in the ſame man- 
ner as was us'd in their own Country ; making Advantage of 
Friendly Converſation, toward the Improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there, ſometimes diſ- 
puting with the Learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice 
in Matters of State, to thoſe that deſired it; tho' he meddled 
with no publick Buſineſs in Perſon. He was very well vers'd 
in all the Sects of Philoſophy, but adher'd cloſely to the old 

Academy, whereas his Friend Cicero was a great Stickler for the 
New. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Aea- 
demie Queſtions inſcrib'd Lucullus; where that great Man is 
brought in defending the Opinions of his Sect (d). EVE. 


(a) Plutarchus in Sylla. : (6) lbid, & Strabe, lib, 13. (c) Platarch, in Maria. 
7 Plutarchus in Lucullus. AY | A. ; 
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The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of Eloquence; 
ſhane out, as it were, all at once, in Tylh ; fo that Paterculus 


or, at leaſt, with reſpect ro his Predecęſſors, the latter Stu 
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| Yar Narjen, ans e mo'th their while to poliſh ond rein 
reeding and Be. 


eſcend to the Governing and Regulating of Fublick States, our 
Auceſtors may juſtly claim the Preference in this part of Wiſdom, 
en 4ccount of their admirable Laws and Inſtitutions. In militar) 

dirs we hgve made a more conſiderable” Advance, than any 
ore us, which in owing no leſs to our Diſcipline, than to oui 


ative Bravery. 


| Meſters of more Exafineſs, and have a much gentiler Aw. if w 


their Attainments in every part of Learning, and it was an caſy 
125 to conquer, when they met with no Oppoſition. Poctry, 
the moſt ancient ſort of Writing, had but a late Reception among. 
us: For Livius Andronicus preſented hs firſt Dramatick, Piece, 
510 (ir ſhonid be 514) Tears after the Building of Rome, in tbe 
Conſulſhip gf C. Claudius, Son to Appius Cæcus, and M. 
Tuditanus, a Tear before the Birth of Ennius, who i Senior to 
Plaurus and Nevins. | GPS OY 
As he goes on, he attributes the flow Progreſs of Poely, to 
the Want of due Reward and Incouragement, and tells us, That 
in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was objected as a Reproach 
to Marcus Nobilior, that he had carried the Poet Ennius with him 
into Ætolia, when he went to reſide there as Governor. That 


* 


4) if. lib, 1, cap. 17. 
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Tis true, Greece has always had the Renown beyond us for 
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chere was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Greciang 
eſteem'd ſo honourable a Study,) of Uſe in Rome, but the bare 
Practice of Meaſpring, and caſting Accompr. For Oratory, he 


obſerves, that the Romans embrac'd this very ſoon, bur ar firſt 


without the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution; which wer 
afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as to fer them on ON 
Terms with the moſt eloquent Maſters of Greece: Bur that 
Philoſophy had lain neglected till thar Time, and had mer with 
no eminent Author to adorn it in the Latin Tongue. This 
therefore he profeſſeth to undertake as his proper Office; and 
how happily he ſucceeded in the Attempt, his Works on chat 


Subject will be a laſting Argument. 


If we compare Tully with his Friend Atticus, we find them 
both together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 


the Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and Tranquility 


of an inoffenſive Life. The former directed all his Studies to 
Action, inthe Defence of the Common-wealth, and the oppoſing 
all Deſigns on its Liberty. The latter, by never ent ring the 
Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally honour'd and court- 
ed by all Parties, from Sa, ro Auguſtus Cæſar. The onę 
gain'd to himſelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love and 
Eſteem ; and I believe moſt Perſons wou'd be inclin'd to fol- 


low Azticys, and to commend Cicero. 


Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Ceſar, Cato, and Brutus, who 
made ſuch a Noiſe in the World, almoſt all at the ſame Time, 
were the moſt refin'd Scholars of their Age. The three firſt 
indeed confin'd themſelves to the Practice of Eloquence, till 
they were wholly diverted by the Profeſſion of Arms. But the 
three laſt, as they out- ſnone the former in Oratory, ſo they had 
made much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane 
Learning. Poetry and Philoſophy were the Diverſiom of 
Ceſar's leiſure Hours; and his Hiſtory will be the Model of 
good Language, as long as himſelf is the Example of great 
Archievements. TE, 


The whole Conduct of Cats's Life, ſhews him a greater | 


Stoic than rhe moſt rigid Profeſſors of that Sect ; or, however 
they might equal him in Knowledge, tis certain he ſnamd 
them in Practice. | | 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Secs of Philoſophers, 
and made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
under Pompey, in the Civil-Wars, all the Time that he was in 


the Camp, except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 


he employ'd in Reading, and Study. And the very Day bel 


I 
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the deciſtre Battle at Pharſalia, tho" it was then the Middle of 
Summer; and the Camp under many Inconventences, and he 
himſelf extremely harraſs'd and ont of Order; yet while others 
were either laid down to ſleep, or taken up with Apprehenſions 
about the Iſſue of rhe Fight, he ſpent all his Time, till the 


Evening, in writing an Epitome of Polybius (a). 


Irs univerfally known, that the Roman Literature, as well as 
Empire, was in its higheft Aſcendant under Auguſtus. All the 
delicate Fruits tranſplamted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cheriſh'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. 

I have often wonder'd that Mæcenas ſhou'd all along carry 
away the {ole Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 


of this Reign; when it ſeems probable that he acted only in 


Imitation of his Maſter ; as the Humours of Princes commonly 
derermine rhe Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite con- 
wary happen'd to the other great Minifter Agrippa; the Glory 
of his Exploits was referr'd to the Emperor, while the Empe- 
vors Bounty advanced Mecenass Efteem. And indeed, the 


Celebration of Auguſtuss Triumphs, and the Panegyricks on 
his Piery, were ſufficient to fer him out in the moſt taking 


Colours: But had Muecenas been denied the ſhining Character 
ef a Patron, he might have roll'd on in Silence among Epicurus's 
Herd, and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him drawn by the Poets 


Hands, unleſs in the ſame Poſture as Silenus, 


Inflatum hefterno venas, ut ſemper, Taccho: 
Serta procul capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et grau attrita pendebat cantharus anſa (b). 


Bur whoever of the Two was the nobler Patron, Auguftus 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar. And 


| o for Proof we need go no farther than Suetonius, who has {pent no 
less than Six Chapters on the Learning of this Emperor. His 


4 F 3 Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and liberal Arts 3 


bour in compoſing every Thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 


tho he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues ; his 


owe and clean Style; his accurate Knowledge of the Græcian 
iterature, by the Aſſiſtance of their beft Maſters of Rhetoric 


and Philoſophy ; the Thirteen Books of the Hiſtory of his 


8 


(s) Elmtarch, in Brut. (b) Virgil. Eclog. 6, 
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of | wn Life; his Exhorration 10 Philoſophy, with ſeveral-other 
8 Works in Proſe; his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi- 


rams, all conſider'd rogether, may equal him with the moft 


1 learned Princes in Story. W 
= 5 Being thus arriv'd at the higheſt point of the Roman Arrain- 
| ments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take a 
ſhorr Survey of the productions in every Kind. Eloquence in- 
os deed will appear ar ſome Diſtance, rather in the Auguſtan Age, 
- than in Auguſtuss Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 
'd of the Common- wealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
* Ruin of his Profeſſion; for the Philoſopher might have lv'd 
much longer; and yet the Orator have been gone; when once 
1 the ancient Liberty was taken away, which infpir'd him with 
2 all his lofry Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues. 
= Bur then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy were fix'd under the 
ud Emperor's Protection, by L:izy, Virgil, and Horace. And if we 
$ defire a View of Philoſophy, the T'wo Poets will account for 
* chat, as well as for their own Province. - us 
"5 I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a cele- 
#4 brated Writer, That he was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of 
true Senſe in the Conduct of it (a). Eſpecially fince the Author 
= of chat Judgment is one of rhoſe whom {had he 1liv'd then) 
E Horace himſelf wou'd have willingly choſe-for his Judge; an 
6 inſerted in that ſhort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, 
FT whom he defir'd thould approve his Labours (Y). | 
Whether or no the common Saying be true, chat if all Ars 
and Sciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil, it's plain 
he div'd very deep into the Myſteries of natural Science, which 
he ſets forth in all its Ornaments, in ſeveral parts of his ſublime 
Work. And in that admirable place of his Second George, 
when he expreſſeth, in a Sort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 
4 Poeſy, he ſeems to direct its whole End towards che Specula- 
tions of the Philoſophers, and ro make the Muſes Hand-maids * 
5 to Nature: | 
3 Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſe, 
'9 Quarum ſacra fero ingenti percuſſus amore, 
. Accipiant, calique vias & ſydera monſtrent, 5 
Defectus ſolis varios, Luneque labores: 8 F 
8 — Ws 
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(a) Sir Witl, Lapis Miſcellan, P. 2, Bay 3, (i) Book I, Sat, 10 


: 4 f 8 Cr. 
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3 Coos 8:40) EK: 
Dude tremor terris, qua vi maria alta rumeſcant 
Obieibus ruptis, rur uſque in ſeipſa reſidant: 
Quid tuntum Oceano properent [4 tingere ſoles 
Hyberni : vel que tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 


Fr me, the firſt Defire, which does controul 
All rhe inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 
J., that the Muſe me her High-prieſt would make; 
Into her holy Scenes of Myſtery rake, 
And open there to my Mind's purged Eye, 
Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny: 
How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found ; 
The Moon, rhe changing World's eternal Bound: 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth: What ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble rhe far Centre's ancient Eaſe : _ 
What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance; 
Parieties too Regular for Chance: 5 
What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 
And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night, 1 
EG a Mr. Cowley, 


After Auguſtus, the Roman Muſes, as well as the Eagles, 
ſtoop'd from their former Height; and, perhaps, one of theſe 
Misfortunes might be a neceſſary Conſequence of the other. 1 
am very ſorry when I find either of them attributed to the 
Change of Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy : 
or had the Maxims and the Example of Auguſtus been purſu'd 
by his Succeſſors, the Empire, in all belies, might have 
been much more Glorious than the Common-wealth. Bur 
while a new Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius, 
and the Ceſars began to act what the Tarquins wou'd have 
'been aſham'd of, rhe Learning might very well be corrupted, 
ctogether with the Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond 
any Hopes of a Recovery. 3333 
It cannot be deny'd, that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
moſt paſſionate Aﬀecters of Learning, particularly Tiberns, 
Claudius, and Nero: But this rather deterr'd other Men from 
fuch Attempts, than enconrag'd them in cheir Purſuits ;_ while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate 
Commander; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as 
a Contender for the Empire: The firſt being certainly the more 
hard Combatant, Who dar'd challenge his Maſters at their 
den Weapons. Eh 
wy Whatever 
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Whatever Eſſays were made to recover the languiſhing Arts 
under Veſpaſian, Titus and Domitian (for this laſt too Was an 
Incdurager of Poeſy, cho he baniffd rhe Philoſophers,) fcarc 
825 to any better Purpoſe, than to demonſtrate the poor 


Succels of Study and Application, White the ancient Gehiug 


. 3 OY ATT 
In - the bh next Reigns immediately following Donis lan, 
Learning ſeems ro have enjoy'd a Sort of lucid Interval, and 
the baniſh'd Favourite was again admitted to the Court, being 


highly countenanced and applauded by the beſt Ser of Princes 
Rome ever ſaw. (45 K 0 8 


Not to enquire after the Productions of the other Reigus, the 
uſeful Labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny Funior, will 
make the Government of Trajan more famous than all his Fears 
of Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language wan the 
Ancients, in other Reſpects, perhaps, they have dVer- match 
chem: The Hiſtorians in the Delicacy of their Politicks, and 
the ſincere Truth of their Relations; and the Orator th lis 
Wir and good Senſe. If we add to thefe Plutarch, who wrote 


moſt of his Works in Rome, and was honour'd by Trajan Wich 
the Conſulſhip ;, and Quinttilian, who Hfourifird a Very litte 


Time before; they may paſs for the Twilight of Learning. af- 
«1 1 " 14 enn * c \ t3} IIs a "y 
ter the Sun-ſer of the Auguſtan Age; or rather be reſembled 


a glimmering Taper, which caſts a double Light When it's juſt 
TY — EF { * 444 . 


on the Point of expiring. 


"Tis an Obſervation of Sir Miliam Temple, That all the Latin 
Books, which we have till the End of Trajan, and all the Greck 
till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very eſti- 
mable Value; but that all written ſince that Time, owe their 
Price purely to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and 


Excellence. 


Bur the Purity of the Tongue was long before corrupred, 
and ended, in Sir Milliam Temples Judgment, with Velleivs 
Paterculus, under Tiberius. The Reaſon he aſſigns for this 
Decay, is, the ſtrange Reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, 
after the Conqueſt of their own COuntr x. 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flock'd in Multitudes both to 
the Army and the City, after the Reducing. of thoſe Parts by 
Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus, and Tiberius; as Hany Spaniards and 
Syrians had done before, on the like Accoùnt: Bur the greateſt 
Confluence of Foreigners follow'd upon the Victories of Trajan 
in the Eaſt, and his Eſtabliſhment of the Three new Provinces, 


\Amnnegiay) Alia, and Meſepotamia. And though Adrian vo- 


luiuarily 


| » & - " 1 
are 
luntarily relinquiſh'd, theſe new Acquiſitions, yet the prodigi- 
| ous Swarms of the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceſ- 
ſors Triumphs, were ſtill oblig'd to live in Rome, in the Con- 
dition of Slaves. | he Fa 
© The greateſt part of the ſucceeding Princes, who found it fo 
hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 


Leiſure or Concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
therefore Claudian in thoſe Verſes of his Panegyric on Stilico, 


| Hinc priſcæ redeunt artet, felicibus inde 
Ingeniis aperitur iter, deſpectaque Muſe 
. Colla levant; | 


Is guilty of a great Piece of Flattery, in making that Miniſter 
the reſtorer of polite Studies, when it is plain, that in his Time 
(under Honorius) were the laſt Strugglings of the Roman State. 9 
- The Goths and Vandals, who ſoon carried all before them, 
might eaſily fright. Learning and Sciences off the Stage, ſince 
- they were already ſo much out of Countenance ; and thus 
render the Conquerors of the Univerſe, as rough and illiterate 
as their firſt Progenitors. 5 
In this manner the Inundations of the barbarous People 
prov'd equally fatal to Arts and Empire; and Rome herſelf, 
when ſhe ceas'd to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little 


Time quite forgot to ſpeak Latin, 
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1 2 2 . IIS an obvious Remark, Thar the ſtrongeſt Bo- 

ce dy owes its Vigor, in a great Meaſure, to th 8 

us very Milk it receiy'd in its Infancy, and to the 

re firſt knitting of the Joints : Thar the moſt ſtare- 
| Fel ly Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs and Flow- 

ole ers, are beholden for their Shade and Beauty 


7, 3 to the Hand chat firſt fix d them in an agree- 
. able Soil: An Advantage which if they happen to want, they 
ſeldom fail to degenerare into Wildnefs, and to aſſume a Na- 
ture quite different from their proper Species. Every one knows 
io to apply the ſame Obſervation to Morals, who has the 
Senſe ro diſcover it in Naturals. Hence the moſt renown'd Peo- 
ple in Story, are thoſe whoſe LEE thoughr ir their nobleſt 
and moſt important Work, to preſcribe Rules for the early In- 
ſtitution of Youth. On this Bafis Lycurgus founded the glo- 
.rious Diſcipline of the Spartans, which conrinu'd for Five Hun- 
dred Years, without any conſiderable Violation. The Indian 
Brachmans had a Strain beyond all the Vit of Greece, beginnin 
their Care of Mankind even before the Birth, and employing 9, 
Thought and Diligence about the Diet and Entertainment of thezr 
Frcs a Women; ſo far as to furniſh them with pleaſant Imagi- 
nations, to compoſe their Minds and their Sleep with the beſt Tem- 
per, during the Time that they carried their Burthen (a)- 
Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Numa, that in 
his Settlement of the Roman State, he did not in the firſt Place 
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th 
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5 ) Sir Wills Tune“, Miſcell, P. 2, Eſſay 1. i 
3 e c provide 


provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 
and makes the Remiſsneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief Cauſe 
ofhe ſeditious and turbulent Temper of that People, and what 
contributed highly to the Ruin of the Common- wealth (2). Thus 
much indeed ſeems to be agreed on by the latter Hiſtorians, 
That, in the looſer Times of the Empire, the ſhameful Negli- 
gence of Parents and Inſtructors, with its neceſſary Conſequence, 
the Corruption and Decay of Morality, and good Letters, ſtruck 
a very great Blow towards the diſſolving of that glorious Fa- 
brick. Bur in the rifing Ages of Rome, while their Primitive 
Integrity and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms and Command, 
the training up of Youth was look d on as a moſt Sacred Duty; 
and they thought themſelves in the higheſt Manner ' oblig'd to 
leave fit Succeſſors to the Empire of the World. So that upon 
a ſhort Survey of the whole Method of Diſcipline from the 
Birth to the Entrance on publick Buſineſs, they will appear fo 
far to have exceeded the Wiſdom and Care of other Nations, 
as to contend for this Glory, even with the ancient Spartans, 
whom Plutarch has ge ſo much beyond them: Eſpeci- 
ally, if we agree with a great Judge, That che taking no Care 
about the Learning, but only about the Lives and Manners of 
45 may be juſtly thought a Defect in Lycurgw's Inſtitu- 
tion (b). | | "15 
Quintiilian (or 2 in the Dialogue de Oratoribus, gives 
an excellent Account of the old Way of breeding Children, 
and ſets it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
Modern. | 
As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in Charge 
* to an hir'd Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that 
* ſerv'd for her Lodgings ; but was brought up in the Lap and 
4 Boſom of the Mother, who reckon'd it among her chief Com- 
+ mendations, to keep the Houle, and to attend on the Children. 
Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on our of the Neighbours, 
© whoſe Life and Manners render'd her worthy of that Office, 
to whoſe Care the Children of every Family were committed; 
before whom 'twas reckon'd the moſt heinous Thing in the 
« World, to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor had 
© ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Buſineſs that 
they were to follow, bur with an equal Modeſty and Gravity, 
** ſhe regulated their very Divertiſements and Recreations. Thus 


8 


(a] Plutarch, Compar, of Numa and Lycurg, (6) Arch-Biſhop Tilloſen's 
Sermon of Education. : ON | 


Cornelia, 
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1 Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Graechi, Julius 


* Ceſar and Auguſtus, are reported to have undertaken the 
* Office of Governeſſes, and to have employ'd themſelves in 
the Education of Noblemens Children. The Strictneſs and 
“Severity of ſuch an Inſtitution had this very good Deſign, 
That the Mind being thus preſerv'd in its Primitive Inno- 
« cence and Integrity, and not debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill 
Example, might apply itsſelf with the greateſt Willingneſs to 
* liberal Arts, and embrace them with all irs Powers and Fa- 
culties. That, whether it was particularly inclin'd either 
to the Profeſſion of Arms, of to the Underſtanding of the 
Law, or to the Practice of Eloquence ; it might make that 
irs only Buſineſs, and greedily drink in the whole Knowledge 
of the favourite Study. 

* Bur now the young Infant 1s given in Charge to ſome poor 
Grecian Wench, and one or two of the Serving-men, perhaps, 
are join'd in the Commiſſion; generally the meaneſt and moſt 
“ ill. bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
* ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Com- 
** panions, the ſoft and flexible Nature muſt take irs firſt Impreſ- 
* fion and Bent. Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 
*. Care taken of what is ſaid or done before the Child; while 
the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear little Ones to 
* Virtue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary, 
to Licentiouſneſs and Wantonneſs, the natural Reſult of 


* which, is a ſettled Impudence, and a Contempt of thoſe 


very Parents, and every Body elſe. | | | 

Thus altho' rhe Care and Inſtruction of Youth, among the old 
Romans, had been provided for by rhe Publick Laws, as in the 
Spartan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all ſuch Regulations ſuperfluous. | 

Among rhe Domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 
to take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Trouble 
or Difficulry, and yer prov'd as Beneficial and Serviceable as 
any other Inſtitution : 1 mean the uſing Children to ſpeak rhe 
Language purely ar firſt, by letting them hear nothing bur the 
trueſt and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeveral 
Perſons arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were 
ſo unhappy as to want many other Qualificarions. ; 

Tully ſays, That rhe Gracchi were educared, non tam in gremio, 
quam in ſermone Matris: And he reports of C. Curio, who was 
reckon'd the third Orator of his Time, that he underſtood no 


Poet, had read no Books of Eloquence, had made no Rande | 
92 Cor. 


— 
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Collections ; and had no Knowledge of the Publick or Private 
Part of the Law, The only Thing which gain'd him his Applauſe 
was a clean, ſhining Phraſe, and a ſudden Quickneſs and Flu- 
ency of Expreſſion. This he got purely by the Benefit of his Pri- 
vate Education; being us'd to ſuch a correct and poliſ'd way 
of ſpeaking in the Houſe where he was brought up (). 
For Maſters, in the firſt Place, they had the Lireratores, or 
T--undlifai, who taught the Children to write and read: To 
theſe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
Years (6). Being come from under their Care, they were ſent 
to the Grammar Schools, to learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and 


the underſtanding of Authors: Or more frequently, in the Houſe 


of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for 
that Employment. 5 
„ pleaſant to conſider what Prudence was us'd in theſe early 

Years, to inſtil into the Children's Minds a Love and Inclination 
to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt Share of 
their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atticus, in his 
Second Book de Legibus, That when they were Boys, they us'd 
to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart, in 
the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And Plutarch 
relates in his Life of the younger Cato, Thar the very Children 
had a Play, in which they acted Pleadings of Cauſes before 
the Judges; accuſing one another, and carrying the condemn'd 
Party to Priſon. | 


The Maſters already mention'd, together with the Inſtructors 


in the ſeveral Sorts of manly Exerciſes, for the improving of their 
natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that Name, 
if ſer in View with the Rhetoricians and Philoſophers ; who, af- 
ter that Reaſon had diſplay'd her Faculties, and eſtabliſſid her 


Command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the Advan- 


* of Nature, and to give the laſt Hand toward the forming 
of a Roman Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Figure on 
the Scene of Action in their own Time, or in Hiſtory after- 
wards, who, beſides the conſtant frequeming of Publick Le- 
ctures, did not keep with them in the Houſe ſome eminent Pro- 
feſſor of Oratory or Wiſdom. on | 
I have often thoughr, That one main Reaſon of the prodigious 
Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe Private Tu- 


tors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 
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(a) ce. in Brit, (i) Vid. Daciey ad Hat. Sat. 1, Lib, 1. 
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to have been between Maſter and Scholar, by which Means 
Government and Inſtruction proceeded in he ſweeteſt and eaſi- 
eſt way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rme had the ſame 
Honour and Reſpect for their Teachers, as Perus had for his 
Maſter, Cornutus the Steick, ro whom addretling himſelf in his 
fifth Satyr, he thus admirably deſcribes his own Love and Piety 
to his Governour, and the ſtrict Friendſhip that was between 
them : | 


Cumque iter ambiguum eft, & vit.e neſcius error 
Diducit trepidns ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui: teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu ; tunc fillere ſolers 
Appofita intortos extendit regula mores ; 
Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 
Artificemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultu m. 
Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles ; 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere notes. 
Unum opus, & requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria menſ2. 
Non equidem hoc dubites amborum fædere certo 
Conſentire dies, & ab uno ſidere duci. 
Noſtra vel equali ſuſpendit tempora libra 
Parca tenax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus hora 
Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum ; 
Saturnumque pravem noſtro Jove fregimus und. 
Neſcio quod, certe eſt quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 


Juſt at the Age when Manhood ſet me free, 

I then depos'd myſelf, and left the Reins to thee : 

On thy wiſe Boſom I repos'd my Head, 

And by my better Socrates was bred. 

Then thy ſtraight Ru'e ſer Virtue in my Sight, 

The crooked Line reforming by the Righr. 

My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command; 

Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilful Hand, 

Long Summer-days thy Precepts I rehearſe, 

And Winter-nights were ſhort in our Converſe, 
One was our Labour, one was our Repoſe; 

One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 

Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planer ſhone, 

And as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one: 


OO Whether 
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Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 
Or with the riſing Balance we were born. 

Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 

And both have Saturn's Rage, repell'd by Fove. 

What Star I know not, but ſome Star I find, 
Has giv'n thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. 
; [Mr. Dryden: 


Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informers 

of Youth, leſs Remarkable than the Eſteem and Duty of their 

Scholars. Which makes Juvenal break our into that elegam 
Rapture: | | | 1 


Dii majorum umbris tenuem & ſine pondere terram, 
Spiranteſque crocos, & in urna perpetuum ver, 
Qui preceptorem ſancti voluere parentis 


Eſſe loco (a). 


In Peace, ye Shades of our great Grandſires, reſt ; 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. 0 
Eternal Springs and riſing Flowers adorn 
The Reliques of each venerable Urn: 
Who pious Reverence to their Turors paid, 
As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. 
a [Mr. Charles Dryden, 

Ar the Age of Seventeen Years, the young Gentlemen, when 
they put on the manly Gown, were brought in a ſolemn Man- 
ner to the Forum, and enter'd in the Study of Pleading : Not 
only if they defign'd to make this their chief Profeſſion, bur altho' 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce meet 
with any famous Captain who was not a good Speaker; or any 
eminent Orator, who had not ſerv'd ſome Time in the Army. 
Thus it was requiſite for all Perſons, who had any Thoughts of 
riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance, both at the 
Bar, and in the Field; becauſe, if the Succeſs of their Valour 
and Conduct ſhou'd advance them to any conſiderab e Poſt, it 


wou'd have prov'd almoſt impoſſible, without the Advantage of 
Eloquence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and 


People: Or, if the Force of their Oratory ſnou d in time procure 
r PIT. | = 
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them the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſul, they would 
not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of 


the Provinces, (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of 


F without ſome Experience in military Com- 
mand. | 5 

Yer becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an Art which wou d 
eaſily give them an Opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, and in 
which they wou'd almoſt naturally excell, as Occaſions ſhould be 
afterwards offer d for their Service; their whole Application 


and Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur. 
Or, perhaps, they, now and then, made a Campaign, as well 


for a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
in martial Diſcipline. We b 
In the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a very good Account 
of this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of 
the Neceſſity of ſuch a Courſe in the Common-wealth ; which 
coming from ſo great a Maſter, cannot fail to be very pertinent 
and inſtructive. 

Among our Anceſtors, ſays the Author, the Youth who was 
deſign d for the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
** now furniſh'd with the Liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 
Domeſtick Inftirution, was brought by his Father, or near Rela- 
tions, to the moſt celebrated Oraror in the City. Him he us'd 
conſtantly to attend, and to be always preſent at his Perform- 
ance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordinary 
** Aſſemblies of che People: So that by this Means he learn d ro 


engage in the Laurels and Contentions of the Bar, and ro ap- 


1 prove himſelf a Man at Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders. 
For in that ancient Conſtitution of a mix d State, when the 
“Differences were never referr'd to one ſupream Perſon, the 
**. Orators derermin'd Matters as they pleas'd, by prevailing on 
the Minds of the ignorant Multirude. Hence came the Am- 
© bition of popular Applauſe : Hence the great Variety of Laws 
** and Decrees: Hence the tediousSpeeches and Harangues of the 
** Magiſtrates, ſometimes carry'd on whole Nights in the Reſtra: 
Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleadingof the powerful 
* Criminals, and the expoſing of Houſes to the Violence and 
Fury of the Rabble: Hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 


. © the conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and 


* People. All which, tho' in a great Meaſure they diſtracted the 
** Common-wealth, yet had this good Effect, that they exercis'd 
* and improv'd the Eloquence of thoſe Times, by propoling 
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the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excel- 
lent any Perſon appear'd in the Art of Speaking, the more ea- 
fily he arriv'd at Honours and Employments ; the more he 


ſurpaſs'd his Collegue in the ſame Office, the greater was his 


Favour with the leading Men of the City, his Authority with 
rhe Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Commons. 
Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even of 
Foreign Nations: Theſe when they undertook the Com- 
mand of Provinces, the very Magiſtrates reverenc'd at their 
Depar:ure, and ador'd at their Return: Theſe the higheſt Of- 


' fices of Prætors or Conſul ſeem'd to require, and call for, and 


court their Accextance : Theſe, when in a Private Station, 
abared very little of their Authority, while they guided both 
the Senate and the People by their Counſel, For they took 
this for an infallible Maxim, That without Eloquence twas 
impoſſible either to attain or to defend a conſiderable Truſt in 
the Common- wealth: And no Wonder, when they were 


drawn to Buſineſs, even againſt their Will, and compel['d to 


ſhew their Parts in Publick. When 'twas reckon'd but an 
ordinary Matter to deliver one's Opinion in ſhort before the 
Senate, unleſs a Man cou d maintain and improve it with the 
engaging Ornaments of Wit and Elegance. When if they 


had contracted any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer 


the Accuſer's Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not fo much 
as give their Evidence, as to publick Matters, in Writing; but 
were oblig'd to appear in Court, and to deliver it with their 
own Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encourage- 
ment, but even a Neceſſity of Eloquence: To be a fine Speaker 
was counted Brave and Glorious; on the other Hand, to act 
only a mute Perſon, on the Publick Stage, was Scandalous and 
Reproachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour, and Deſire of 
avoiding Infamy, was a main Incitement to their Endeavours 
in theſe Studies; left they ſhou'd be reckon'd among the Cli- 
ents, rather than among the Patrons ; left the numerous De- 
pendances tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhou'd 
now at laſt paſs into other Families, for wanr of an able Sup- 
porter; left, like a Sort of uſeleſs and unprofirable Creatures, 
they ſhou'd either be fruſtrated in their Prerenſions to Honour 


and Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their Office, 


by the Miſcarriapes of their Adminiſtration. © © 
Craſſus and Antonius, the Two chief Managers of the Diſ- 


courſe in Tullys firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as very 


oppoſe in their Judgments, concerning the necellary Improve- 
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ments of an accompliſh'd Orator. The former denies any Per- 
ſon the Honour of this Name, who does not poſſeſs in ſome 
Degree, all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. The Force of his 
Argument lies in this, That an Orator ought to be able to de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects; and he does 
not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Vet he would not have 
theſe Acquiſirions fir fo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occaſion; but that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth it) they ſhould rather be enamelld in his Mind, than 
emboſi'd upon it. That, as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 
will eaſiy diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body, 
whether he has learn'd to dance, though he does nor practiſe his 
Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator when he delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will eafily make it appear, whether 
he has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 


on Which the Cauſe depends, though he does not diſcourſe of it 


in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or a Mechanick. Antonjus 


on the other Hand, reflecting on the Shortneſs of Human Life, 


and how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in theArrain- 
ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe, 
that Oratory does not require the acceſſary Attendance of its 
Siſter Arts; bur that a Man may be able to proſecute a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. That, as few Perſons are 
to ſeek in the Cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato de 
Re Ruſtica, or Mago the Carthaginian; So an Orator may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
ject taken from any Part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Senſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience, and Con- 
verſation, ſhall ilead him. For who ever (ſays be) when he 
** comes to move the Aﬀections of rhe Judges or People, ſtops 
at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the 
* firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 
* Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we muſt quite 
lay aide the Way of raiſing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 
** ſenting the Milery of a diſtreſs'd Party, or deſcribing (r erhaps) 
the Slavery which he endures : When Philoſophy * ns 
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% That a good Man can never be miſerable, and, that Virtue 

* js always abſolutely free. 

Now as Cicero, without doubt, ſat himſelf for the Picture, 
which, in Craſſus's Name, he there draws of an Orator, and 
therefore ſtrengthens his Arguments by his own Example as well 
as his Judgment; ſo Antonius in the next Dialogue, does not 
| ſtick to own, that his former Aſſertion was rather taken up for 
the Sake of diſputing and encountering his Rival, than to 
deliver the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore the 

entile Education in the politer Ages of Rome, being wholly 
Airected to the Bar, it ſeems probable, that no Part of uſeful 
Knowledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of 
the main Study; and that all the other Arts were courted, 
though not with an equal Paſſion. And upon the Whole it 
appears, that a ſtrange Aſſiduity, and unweary'd Application, 
were the very Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When their 
Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters 
into his. Character as an eſſential Part of it, that he was incre - 
dlibili induſtria, diligentia ſingulari; of incredible Induſtry, of 
Singular Diligence (a). And Cato in Salluſt tells the Senate, 
That twas not the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry of their An- 
ceftors which advanc'd the Grandeur of Rome : So that the 
Founders and Regulators of this Stare, in making Diligence 
and Labour neceſſary Qualifications of a Citizen, took the 
fame Courſe as the Poets will have Jupiter to have thought 
on, when he ſucceeded to the Government over the Primitive 
Mortals : 


. Pater ipſe colendi 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit; primuſque per artem 
Movit agros, curtis acuens mortalia corda, 

Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno (b). 


To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induſtry and per: 
perual Study and Labour, it may not ſeem im pertinent to in- 
tance in the Three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, De- 
claiming and Reciting. 


Tranfſlation the ancient Orators of Rome look'd on as a moſt 
uſeful, though a moſt laborious Employment. All Perſons that 


— CCI 
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apply'd themſelves ro the Bar, propos'd commonly ſome one 
_ of Greece for their conſtant Patrern ; either Lyſias, Hy- 


perides, Demoſthenes, or Æſchines, as their Genius was inclin'd. 


Him they continually ſtudyd, and to render themſelves abſo- 
lutely Maſters of his Excellencies,were always making him ſpeak 
their own Tongue. This Cicero, Quindtilian, and Pliny Funior, 
injoin as an indiſpenſible Duty, in order to the acquiring any 
Talent in Eloquence. And che firſt of theſe great Men, 
beſides his many Verſions of the Orators for his private Uſe, 


oblig'd the Publick with rhe Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 


fm: and Xenophon in Proſe, and of Homer and Aratus in 
erſe. 3 
As to Declaiming, This was not only the main Thing, at 
which they labour'd under the Maſters of Rhetorick, but what 
they 1 long after they undertook real Cauſes, and had 
ain'd a conſiderable Name in the Forum. Suetonius in his 
ook of Famous Rhetoricians, tells us, That Cicero declaim'd in 
Greek till he was elected Prætor, and in Latin till near his Death. 
That Pompey the Great, juſt at the breaking out of the Civil 
War, reſum' d his old Exerciſe of Declaiming, that he might the 


more eaſily be able to deal · with Curio, who undertook the 


Defence of Czſar's Cauſe, in his Publick Harangues. Thar 
Marc Antony and Auguſtus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, even 
when they were engag'd in the Siege of Mutina: And, Thar 
Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 
private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 
the Empire. 

It is worth Remarking, That the Subject of theſe old 
Declamations was nct a meer fanſiful Theſis, but a Caſe 
which might probably be brought into the Courts of Ju- 
dicature. The contrary Practice, which crep'd into ſome 
Schools after the Auguſian Age, to the great debaſing of 
Eloquence, is what Petronius inveighs fo ſeverely againſt, 
in the beginning of his Satyricon, in a ſtrain fo Eleganr, 


' that it wou'd loſe a great Part of the Grace and Spirit in any 
Tranſlation. 2 | | | 


When I ſpeak of Recitation, I intend not to inſiſt on the 
Publick Performances of the Poets in that Kind, for which 
Purpoſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of ſome of their 


Nobleſt Patrons, and carry'd on the whole Matter before a vaſt 


Concourle of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
conſidering the ordinary Circumſtances of Men of chat Pro- 
tciſion, this may be thought not ſo much the Effect 4 an 


— 


xxvi r 
induſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Name 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And tis 
evident, that under ſome Princes, the moſt celebrated of this 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their Parts 
to the Multitude, cou'd hardly keep themſelves from ſtarving ; 
as Juvenal obſerves of Statins ; 8 


—————Sed chm fregit ſubſellia verſu, 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 


I wou'd mean therefore, the Rehearſal of all Manner of 
_ Compoſitions in Proſe or Verſe, perform'd by Men of ſome 
Rank and Quality, before they oblig'd rhe World with their 

Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friends 

and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiſſion of a 

more numerous Audience. The Deſign they chiefly aim'd at, 
was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece. For the 

Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe 

Occaſions than at other Times, muſt needs take more Notice 

of every Word and Sentence, while he {poke them before the 

any, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the common 
Superviſal. Beſides, he had the Advantage of all his Friends 
Tem, whether intimated to him afterwards in private Con- 
ference, or tacitly declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbarion. 
In the fuller Auditories, he had the Benefit of ſeeing what took 
or what did not take with People; whoſe common Suffrage was 
of ſo great Authority, in this Caſe, that Pomponius Secundus, a 
celebrated Author of Tragedies, when he conſulted with his 
Friends about the poliſhing any of his Writings, if they hap- 
pen'd ro differ in their Opinion, about the Elegance, Juſtneſs, 
and Propriery of any Thought or Expreſſion, us'd always ro 
ſay, AD POPULUM PROVOCO, T APPEAL 
TO THE PEOPLE, as the beſt Deciders of rhe Con- 

troverſy (a). | | 

The Example of younger Pliny in this Practice 1s very ob- 
ſervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us by 
himſelf. I omit (ſays he) no Way er Method that may ſeem 

proper for Correction: And firſt, I take a ſtrit View of what T 


— 


(a) Plin, Lib. 7. Epiſt. 27. 
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have written, and conſider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 
next Place, I read it over to Two or Three Friends: And ſoon 
after ſend it to others for the Benefit of their Obſervations. If 
I am in any doubt concerning their Criticiſms, I take in the 
Aſſiſtance of One or Two beſides myſelf, to judge and debate the 
Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a greater Numbet: And 
this is the Time that I furniſh myſelf with the ſevereſt Emen- 
dations (a). MORE - 

It might be a farther Pleaſure on this Subject, ro deſcribe the 
whole Inſtitution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous Ro- 
mans, with their gradual Advances ro thoſe Virrues and Attain- 
ments, which we till admire in their Story. Bur the Account 
which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and ſome Hints 
from other Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if nor 2 


the Omiſſion of all the reſt. And it is no ordinary Happine 


that we are oblig' d with the Hiſtory of that excellent Perſon 
from his own Hand, whom we muſt certainly 8 upon for 
the firſt and greateſt Example, if we were beholden only to the 
Relations of other Men. b 
For ſome Time after his Admiſſion to the Forum, he was a con- 
ſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders, whenever they ſpoke in Pub- 
lick : Every Day he ſpent ſeveral Hours in writing, reading and 
improving his Invention; beſides the Exerciſes he perform'd in 
the Arr of Oratory. For the Knowledge of the Civil Law, he 


_ apply'd himſelf with all imaginable Diligence to Q Scevola, the 


moſt celebrated Profeſſor of that Science; who, tho' he did not 
make it his Buſineſs to procure Scholars, yet was very ready 
and willing to aſſiſt ſuch Perſons in this Study as defir'd his 
Advice and Directions. Twas to this Scævola that Cicero's 
Father, when he pur him on his Manly Gown, committed his 
Son, with a ſtrict Charge never to ſtir from him, but on Ex- 
traordinary Accounts. | | 
About the 19th Year of his Age, in the Hear of rhe Conten- 
tion between Marius and Hlla, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ſhut up, and all Things in Confuſion ; Philo, the Prince of 
the Academy, leaving Athens, on Occaſion of the Mithridatick 
War, took up his Reſidence in Rome. Cicero wholly refign'd 
himſelf to his Inſtirution, having now fix d the Bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinarions to Philoſophy, ro which he gave rhe 


(a) Plin. Lib. 7. Epiſt. 17. 


more 
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more diligent Attendance, becauſe the Diſtractions of the Time 
gave him little Reaſon to hope chat the judicial Proceſs, and the 
regular Courſe of the Laws, wou'd ever be reſtor'd to their 
former Vigor. Vet not entirely to forſake his Oratory, at the 
fame Time he made his Applications to Molo the Rhodian, a 
famous Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. 

Hlla being now the ſecond Time advanc'd againſt Mithr;- 


dates, the City was not much diſturb'd with Arms for Three 


Years together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unweary'd 


Diligence, made his Advances Day and Night in all manner 


of Learning; having now the Benefit of a new Inſtructor, 
Diodotus the Stoick, who liv'd and dy'd in his Houſe. To this 
| Maſter, beſides his Improvement in other uſeful Parts of Know- 
ledge, he was particularly oblig'd for keeping him conrinually 
exercis d in Logick, which he calls 4 conciſe and compact kind 
of Eloquence, _ DE „ 
But tho? engag'd at the ſame Time in ſo many and ſuch dif- 
ferent Faculties, he ler no Day flip without ſome Performance 
in Oratory : Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſts 
he .cou'd light on among the Students. In this Exerciſe he did 
not ſtick to any one Language, but ſometimes made uſe of 
Latin, ſometimes of Greek; and indeed more frequently of the 
latter; either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the Greek: 
Style, would by this Means grow ſo natural as eaſily to be imi- 
rated in his own Tongue: Or becauſe his Grecian Maſters 
wou'd nor be ſuch proper Judges of his Style and Method, nor 
fo well able to correct his Failures, if he deliver'd himſelf in 
any other than their Native Language. 
Upon Hllas Victorious Return and his Settlement of the 
Common- wealth, the Lawyers recover'd their Practice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of Judicial Matters was reviv'd. And then it 
Was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage 
of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firſt Oration in a Pub- 


lick Judgment, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcius, proſecuted 


by no leſs a Man than the Dictator himſelf, which was the 
Reaſon chat none of the old ftanch Advocates dar'd appear 
in his behalf. Cicero carry'd the Cauſe, to his great Honour, 


being now about Six or Seven and Twenty: And having 


behav'd himſelf ſo remarkably well in his firſt Enterprize, 


there was no Buſineſs thought roo weighty or difficult for his 


Managemenr. 
» He found himſelf ar this Time to labour under a very weak 


Conſtitution, ro which was added the Natural Default in his 


make 
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make of a long and thin Neck: So that in Probability the la- 
bour and ftraining of the Body requir'd in an Orator, cou'd nor 
conſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was eſpi 
cially to be fear'd in him, becauſe he was obſerv'd in hi 
Pieadings to keep his Voice always at the higheſt Pitch in a 
moſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame Time to 
uſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action. Upon 
this Confidernion the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
continually urging him to lay aſide all Thoughts of a Profeſſion 
which appear'd ſo extreamly prejudicial ro his Health, Bur 
Cicero ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the one,' 


and to the Entreanes of the other; and declar'd his Reſolution 


rather to run the Riſque of any Danger that might happen, chan 
deprive himſelf of che Glory which he might juſtly challenge 
from the Bar. 

Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think, 
that upon altering his Mode of ſpeaking, and bringing his Voice 
down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate 
conſiderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranſſ 
him, and by that Means avoid the Damage which ſeem'd now. . 
to threaten his, att rg 


Deligh.,. - | | 
For the Effeckißg of the Cure he concluded on a Journey 


into Greece: And fo, After he had made his Name very conſide- 


rable in the Forum, by Two Years pleading, he left the City. 
Being arriv'd at Aphens, he took up his Reſidence for fix Months 
with the Phifofopher Atticus, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Aſſer- 
tor of the old Academy : And here under the Direction of the 
greateſt Maſter; he cenew'd his Acquainrance. with that Part of 
Learning, which had been the conſtant Eritertainment of his 
Youth, ar the ſame Time performing his Exerciſes in Orato- 
ry under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an Eminent Pro- 
feſſor of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit 
round all Aſia, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and 
Rhetoricians, who voluntarily offer'd him their Company. 
Bur now ſatisfy'd with all theſe Advantages, he ſaild ro Rhodes, 
and there entred himſelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome: One chat 
beſides his Admirable Talent ar pleading, and penning, had a pe- 
culiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Defaults in any 
Performance. *Twas to his Inſtitution that Cicero gratefully ac- 
knowledges he ow'd the retrenching of his Juvenile Heat and 
unbounded Freedom of Thought, which did not conſiſt with 
the Juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. 


Returning 


SAT 


y Returning to Rome, after Two Years Abſence, he appear'd 


quite another Man: For his Body, ftrengthen'd by Exerciſe, 
- was come to a tolerable Habit: His Way of Speaking ſeem'd 


- 
& 
©. 
> 


Ge 
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to have grown cool ; and his Voice was rendred much eaſier 
ro himſelf, and much ſweeter to the Audience. Thus, about 
the One and Thirtieth Year of his Age, he arriv'd at chat full 
Perfection, which had ſo long taken up his whole Wiſhes and 
Endeavours, and which has been, ever fince, the Admiration; 
er Envy, of the World. FOLD 
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of the BuitovixG of the City: 


x LE we vie the Original of States ind 
IS /& Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurpri- 
NZ Zing Part of Hiſtory,) we eaſily diſcern, as 
© the firſt and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of the 
2 Jewiſh and Roman Common-wealths : Of 
which, as the former had the Honour al- 
£4 ways to be eſteem'd the Favourite of Hea- 
EQ ven, andthe peculiar Care of Divine Pro- 
vidence ; ſo the other had very good Pre- 
tenſions to Kyle herſelf the Darling of Fortune; who ſeem'd to 
expreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs for chis her youngeſt 
Daughter, as if ſhe had defign'd the Three former Monarchies 
purely for a Foil to ſer off this latter. Their own Hiſtorians 
rarely begin without a fir of Wonder ; and, befors rhey pro- 
ceed to delineate the Glorious Scene, give themſelves the Liberry 
of ſtanding ſtill ſome time, to admire at a Diſtance. _ 
For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have long 

fince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Szlvia, and Deſcendant of 
nes, from whom his Pedigree may be thus in ſhort deriv'd 2 


Upon 


? 


Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Græciant, 
nen, with a ſmall number of Followers, had the good fortune 
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to ſecure himſelf by flight. His eſcape was very much counte- ſt, 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all occaſions he had ex- Sl 
preſs d his Intlinations to a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen, ſy 
the ans fo cauſe of the Miſchief. Sailing thus from Troy, 80 
after a tedious Voyage, and great variety of Adventures, he ar- JW 
riv'd ar laſt at Latium, a part of Italy fo call'd à latendo, or b 
from lying hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his Re- n 
tirement, when expell'd the Kingdom of Crete by his rebellious = 


Son Jupiter. Here applying himſelf to the King of the Country, 
at that Time Latinus, he obtain'd his only Daughter, Lavinia, 
in Marriage; and upon the Death of his Farher-in-Law was left 
in Poſſeſſion of the Crown. He remov'd the imperial Seat from 
Laurentum to Lavinium, a City which he had built himſelf in 
Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceaſe ſoon after, the Right 
of Succeſſion reſted in- Aſcanius; whether his Son by a former 
Wife, and the ſame he brought with him from Trey, or another 
of that Name, which he : by Lavinia, Livy leaves undeter- 
min d. Aſennius being under Age, the Government was intruſted 
in the Hands of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was grown up, he 
eft his Mother in Poſſeſſion of Lavinium; and removing with 
part of the Men, laid the Foundation of a new City, along the 
fide of che Mountain Albanus; calld from thence Longa Alba. 
After him, by a Succeſſion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdom 
devolv'd at laſt ro Procas. Procas at his Death left two Sons, 
Numitor and Amulius ; of whom Amulins over. reaching his elder; 
Brother, oblig'd him to quir his Claim to the Crown, which he 
_ thereupon ſecur d to bimſelf z and to prevent all diſturbance that 
might probably ariſe to him or his Poſteriry from the elder Fa- 
mily, making away with all the Males, he conſtrain' d Numitor's 
only Daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on her the Habit of a Ve- 
ſtal, and conſequently a Vow of perpetual Virginity. However, 
the Princeſs was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd' of 
two Boys, Romulus and Remus. The Tyrant being acquainted 
with the Truth, immediately condemn'd his Neice to ſtrait Im- 
priſonmenr, and the Infants to be expos'd, or carry'd and left in 
a ſtrange Place, where 'rwas very improbable they ſhould meer: 
with any relief. The Servant, who had the Care of this inhumane 
Office, left the Children at the bottom of a Tree, by the Bank 
of the River Tiber. In this ſad Condition, they were caſually 
diſcover'd by Fauſtulu; the King's Shepherd; who being wholly 
ignorant of the Plot, took the Infants up, and carry'd them 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. 3 
home to his Wife Laurentia, to be nurs'd with his own Chil- 
dren (a). This Wife of his had formerly been a common Pro- 
ſtitute, called in Latin Lupa; which Word fignifying likewiſe a 
She - Wolf, gave Occaſion to the Story of their being nurs'd by 
ſuch a Beaſt ; though ſome take che Word always in a literal 
Senſe, and maintain that they really ſubſiſted ſome time, by ſuck- 
ing this Creature, before they had the good Fortune to be rehiey'd 
by Fauſtulus (b). The Boys, as oy rew up, diſcovering the 
natural greatneſs of their Minds a gn A. addicted them- 
ſelves to the generous Exerciſes of Hunting, Racing, taking of 
Robbers, and ſuch- like; and always expreſs'd a great Deſire of 
ingaging in any Enterprize that appeared hazardous and no- 
ble (c). Now there happening a Quarrel betwixt the Herdſmen 

of Numitor and Amulius, the former lighting caſually on Remus, 
brought him before their Maſter to be examined. Numitor, learn- 
ing from his 'own Mouth the ſtrange Circumſtance of his Edu- 
cation and Fortune, eaſily meu him to be one of his Grand- 
ä who had been expoſed. He was ſoon confirmed in this 
Conjecture, upon the Arrival of Fauſtulus and Remulus ; when 


rhe whole Buſineſs being laid open, upon conſultation had, gain- 
ing over ro their Party a ſufficient Number of the diſaffected 
Citizens, they contrived to ſurprize Amulius, and re-eſtabliſh Nu- 
mitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very happily put in Execution, 
the Tyrant ſlain, and the old King reſtored to a full Enjoymenr 
of the Crown (d). The young Princes had no ſooner re · ſeated 
their Grand-Father in his Throne, but they began to think of 
procuring one for. themſelves. . They had higher Thoughts than 


to take uwith the Reverſion of a Kingdom; and were unwil- 
gong to lin Alba, becauſe they could not Govern there: So 

akin them their Foſter-Father, and what others they could 
ger together, they began the Foundation of a New City, in the 
ſame Place where, in their Infancy, they had been brought up (e). 
The firſt Walls were ſcarce finiſhed, when, upon a flight Quar- 
rel, rhe Occaſion of which is variouſly reported by Hiſtorians, 
the younger Brother had the Misforrune to be ſlain, Thus the 
whole Power came into Romulus's Hands; who carrying on the 
remainder of the Work, gave the City a Name in allufion to his 

own, and hath been ever accounted the Founder and Patron of 
the Roman Common-wealth, 0 


W 


(a) Livy, lib. 1. (b) See Demyſter's Notes to Riinas's Antiquicies lib. 1. 2 
ray. 1. s c) Plutareh in the Life of Remulzcs, (d) lid, and Livy, lib. 1. 
( Platarch, as before ; and Lin, lib. 1. 25 ea : 
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© CHAP. I. © 
Of the Roman Affair: under the Kings. 


"T* HE witry Hiſtorian (a) had very good Reaſon to entitle 
the Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome; for tis cer- 
tain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 
and at the beſt had but a very feeble Motion. The greateſt 
part of Romulus's Time was taken up in making Laws and Regu- 

tions for the Common- wealth: Three of his State Deſigns, 1 
mean the Aſylum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his Way 
of treating thoſe few whom he conquer'd, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of rhoſe Times, ſo they contributed, in an extra- 
ordinary Degree to the Advancement of the New Empire. Bur 
+ then Numa's long Reign ſerved only for the Eſtabliſhment of 
Prieſts and Religious Orders; and in thoſe Three and forty 
Years (b), Rome gain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground. 
Tullus Hoſtilius was wholly employ'd in converting his Subjects 
from the pleaſing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the rougher 
Inſtitution of Martial Diſcipline :- Vet we find nothing memo- 
rable related of his Conqueſts ; only that after a long and dubi- 
ous War, the Romans entirely ruin'd their Old Mother Alba (c). 
After him, Ancus Marcius, laying aſide all Thoughts of extend- 
ing the Bounds of the Empire, apply'd himſelf wholly ro 
ſtrengthen and beaurifie the Ciry (d); and eſteem'd the Com- 
modiouſneſs and Magnificence of that, the nobleflp Deſign he 
could poſſibly be engag'd in. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho' not al: 
_— ſo quiet as his Predeceſſor, yer conſulted very little 
elſe beſides the Dignity of the Senate, and the Majeſty of the 
Government; for the Encreaſe of which, he appointed the 
Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral Officers, to diftingniſh 
them from the Common People (e). A more peaceful Tem- 
per appeared in Servius Tullius, whole principal Study was 
to have an exact Account of the Eſtates of the Romans ; and 
according to thoſe, to divide them into Tribes, (F) that ſo 
they might contribute with Juſtice and Proportion to the Publick 
Expences of the State. Tarquin the Proud, cho perhaps more 
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(a) Flory: in the Preface to his Hiſtory. (5) Platareh in the Life of Numa, 
{c) Heraus. I. 1, cap. 3. (4d) Idem, |, I. cap. 4. (e) lem, |. I. cap. 5. 
f) Flory, J. I, cap. 6. x 
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Book I. of the Roman Empire. % 
engag'd in Wars than any of his Predeceſſors (g), yet had in his 
Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagant 
Vices, as. muſt neceſſarily have prov'd fatal to the growing 


Tyranny. And had nor the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia 
adminiſtred to the People an Opportunity of Liberty, yet a far 


ſlighter Matter would have ſerv'd them for a ſpecious Reaſon, 


to endeavour the aſſertion of their Rights. However on this 
Accident, all were ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a mixture of 
Fury and Compaſſion, that under the Conduct of Brutus and 
Collatinus, to whom the dying Lady had recommended the Re- 
venge of her injur d Honour (a), ruſning immediately upon the 


Tyrant, they expelbd him and his whole Family. A new Form 


of Government was now reſolv'd on; and becauſe to live under 
a divided Power, carry d ſomething of Complacency in the Pro- 
ſpect (b), they unanimouſly conferr'd the Supreme Command 
on the Two generous Aſſęrters of their Liberties (c). Thus 
ended the Royal Adminiſtration, after it had continu'd about 
Two hundred and fifty Years. 
Florus, in his Reflections on this Firſt Age of Rome, can't 
forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it 
ſhould be bleſs'd, in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of 


Princes fo fortunately different in their Aims and Deſigns ; as if 


Heaven had purpolely e them to the ſeveral Exigencies 
of the State (d). And the famous Machiavel is of the ſame O- 
pinion (e). But a judicious Author (Ff) hath lately obſerv'd, 
that rhis difference of Genius in the Kings, was fo far from 4 
curing any Advantage to the Roman People, that their ſmall en- 
creaſe, under that Government, is referrable to no other cauſe. 
However, thus far we are aſſur'd, that thoſe ſeven Princes left 
behind them a Dominion of no larger extent than that of Par- 
ma, or Mantua, at preſent. 


g) See Florus. I. 1. cap. 7. (a) idem. lib, 1. cap. 9. (b) Plimarch 
in the Life of Poplicola, (e) Ibid. & Florgs, lib. 1. cap. 9. (a) dem. 
cap. 8. (e) Machiave”s Diſcourſes on Livy, lib. 2. cap. 12, (f), 
Monſieur St, Exromom*s Reflection: on the Genins of the Reman Pecplc 
"ps T2 | 
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Of the Rowan Affairs, from the Beginning of the Con- 
 fular Government, to the firſt Punic War. 


HE Tyrant was no ſoener expell'd, but, as it uſually hap; 

pens, there was great plotting and deſigning for his Reſtau- 
ration. Among ſeveral other young Noble-men, Brutus his two 
Sons had ingag'd themſelves in the Aſſociation: But the Conſpi- 
racy being happily diſcover'd, and the Traytors brought before 
the Conſuls, in order to their Puniſnment, Brutus only addreſſing 
himſelf :o his Sons, and demanding whether they had any De- 
fence to make againſt the Indictment, upon their Silence, or- 
der d them immediately to be Beheaded ; and ſtaying himſelf to 
ſee the Execution, committed the reſt to the Judgment of his Co!- 
league (a). No Action among the Old Romans has made a 
greater Noiſe than this. Twould be exceeding difficult to deter- 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue ; 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel or unnatural Humour; or whether 


Ambition had not as great a Share in it as either. Bur tho the 


Flame was ſo happily ſtifled within the City, it ſoon broke out 


with greater Fury abroad: For Tarquin was not only receivd 


wich all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by the Neighbouring 
States, but ſupplied too with all Neceſſaries, in order to the Re- 
covery of his Dominions. The moſt powerful Prince in Italy 
was at that Time Porſenna, King of Hetruria, or Tuſcany ; who 
not content to furniſh him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap: 
proach'd with a numerous Army, in his Behalf, to the very Walls 
of Rome (d). The City was in great Hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of the 
_-_ induc'd the Beſieger to a Peace (c). The moſt remark- 
able Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, Mu- 
tius, and Clelia, Cocles, when the Romans were bearen back in 
an unfortunate Sally, and the Enemy made good their Purſuit to 
the very Bridge, only with the Afiiſtance of two Perſons, de- 
fended it againſt their whole Power, till his own Party broke it 
down behind; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the Ri- 


—— * 


n, 


(a) Plutarch. in vita Popliccia. (») Amn, & Florus, lib. 1. (e) Plut, 
in Policol. | | | 


ver, 
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ver, and ſwam over to the other fide (a). Mutius having fail'd 


in an Attempt upon Porſenna's Perſon, and being brought before 
the King to be examin'd, thruſt his Right-hand, which had com- 
mired the Miſtake, into a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the 
Sacrifice. Upon which generous Action, he was diſmiſs'd with- 
out farther Injury. As for Clælia, ſhe with other noble Virgins, 
had been deliver'd to the Enemy for Hoſtages, on Account of a 
Truce ; when obtaining the Liberty to bathe themſelves in Tiber, 
ſhe getting on Horſe- back before the reſt, encourag'd them to fol- 
low her thro the Water io the Romans; tho the Conſul gene- 
rouſly ſent them back to the Enemy's Camp. Porſenna had no 
ſooner drawn off his Army, but the Sabines and Latines join'd 
in a Confederacy againſt Reme ; and tho' they were extreamly 
weaken'd by rhe Deſertion of Appius Claudius, who went over 
with Five thouſand Families to the Romans x yet they could not 
be intirely ſubdu'd, till they receiv'd a total Overthow. from 
Valerius Poplicola (b). But the Æqui and the Volſci, the moſt ob- 
ſtinate of the Latines, and the continual Enemies of Rome, cat- 
ry'd on the Remainder of the War for ſeveral Years ; till it was 
happily concluded by Lucius Quinctius, che famous Dictator taken 

from the Plough, in leſs than fifteen Days time: Upon which, 
Florus has this Remark, That he made more than ordinary haſte to 
hx unfiniſh'd Work, (c). But they that made the greateſt Oppo- 
ſition, were the Inhabitants of ii, the Head of Tuſcany, a 
City not inferiour to Rome, either in Store of Arms, or Multitude 
of Soldiers. They had contended with the Romans, in a long Se- 
ries of Barrels, for Glory and Empire; but having been weaken' d 
and brought down in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig'd to 


ſecure themſelves within their Walls: And after a Ten Years 


Siege, the Town was forc'd and ſack d by Camillus (d). In this 
manner were the Romans extending their Conqueſt, when rhe 
Irruption of the Gauls made a ſtrange Alteration in the Affairs of 
Jtaly. They were at this time beſieging Cluſium, a Tuſcan City. 
The Cluſians ſent to the Romans, deſiring them to interpoſe by 
Ambaſſadors on their Behalf. Their Requeſt was eaſily granted ; 
and Three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
diſpatch'd for this Purpoſe to the Gallick Camp. The Gauls, in 
reſpect to the Name cf Rome, 1 *c2iv'd them with all imaginable 
Crvility ; bur could by no mex 1s be prevail'd on to quit the 
Siege. Whereupon the Ambaſſaqors going into the Town, and 
encouraging the C/uſians to a Sally, one of them was ſeen per- 
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ſonally engaging in the Action. This being contrary to the re- 
ceiv'd Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner by the 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole Army 
march'd directly toward Rome. About eleven Miles from the 
City, they met with the Roman Army commanded by the Mili- 
tar) Tribunes, who ingaging without any Order or Diſcipline, 
receiv'd an entire Defeat. Upon the Arrival of this ill News, 
the greateſt Part of rhe Inhabitants immediately fled : Thoſe 
that relolv'd to ſtay, fortified themſelves in the Capitol. The 
Gauls ſoon appear'd at the City. Gates; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, carry'd on the Siege of the Capitol with all ima- 
ginable Fury. At laſt, reſolving on a general Aſſault, they were 
diſcover'd by rhe Cackling of the Geele that were kept for that 

Purpoſe; and as many as had climb'd the Rampart, were driven 
down by the valiant Manlius; when Camillus, ſetting upon them 
in the Rear with Twenty Thouſand Men that he got together 
about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. The greateſt 
Parr of thoſe that eſcap'd out of the Field, were cut off in ſtrag- 
ling Parties, by the Inhabitants of the Neighbouring Towns and 


Villages. The City had been fo intirely demoliſh'd, that 1 0 


the Return of the People, they thought of removing to Veli, a City 
ready built, and excellently provided of all Things. But being 
diverted from this deſign, by an Omen, (as they thought) they ſet 
to the Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 
that within the Compaſs of a Year, the whole City was re- built. 
They had ſcarce gain'd a Breathing- time after their Troubles, 
when the uni:ed Powers of the Æqui, Volſci, and other [nhabirants 
of Latium, at once invaded their Territories. But they were ſoon 
over-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camillus and totally routed (a), 
Nor had the Samnites any better Fate, tho' a People very nu- 
merous, and of great Experience in War. The Contention with 
them laſted no leſs than Fifty Years (b), when they were finally 


ſubdu d by Papirius Curſor (c). The Tarentine War that fol- 


7 


Jow'd, put an End to the intire Conqueſt of Italy. Tarentum, a 
City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Adriatick Sea, 

was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd with 
moſt of the Neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, Illyricum, Sicily, 
&c (4). Among other Ornaments of their City, rhey had a ſpa- 
cious Theatre for Publick Sports, built hard by the Sea-ſhoar. 
They happen'd to be ingag'd in the Celebration of ſome ſuch 


— 
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44) Plut, in vit. Camil. (>) F.orus, 4d. J. cap. 16. (c) Liv. lib. 10. 
4) Fler. Ib. 1. cap. 18. | 
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Book I. of the Rowan Empire. 9 
Solemniry, when, upon Sight of the Roman Eleet, that caſually 


ſail'd by their Coaſts, imagining them to be Enemies, they im- 
mediarely ſet upon them, and killing the Commander, rifled 


the greateſt part of the Veſſels. Ambaſladors were ſoon diſ- 


parch'd from Rome to demand Satisfaction: Bur they mer with 
as ill Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away with- 
out ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was ſoon com- 
menc'd between the States. The Tarentines were increas'd by 
an incredible Number of Allies from all Parts: But he that made 
the greateſt Appearance in their Behalf, was Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, the moſt experienc'd General of his Time. Beſides the 
choiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the Expedition, 
he broughr into the Field a conſiderable Number of Elephants, 
a Sort of Beaſts ſcarce heard of till that Time in Italy. In che 
firſt Ingagement, the Romans were in fair Hopes of a Victory, 
when the Fortune of the Day was intirely chang'd upon the 
coming up of the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious De- 
ſtruction in the Roman Cavalry, that the whole Army was ob- 
liged to retire. Bur the Politick General, having experienc'd ſo 
well the Roman Courage, immediately after the Victory, ſent 
to offer Conditions for a Peace ; bur was abſolutely refus'd. 
In rhe next Battle, the Advantage was on the Roman Side, who 


had not now ſuch diſmal Apprehenſions of the Elephants, as 
before. However, the Butineſs came to another Ingagement, 


when the Elephants, over- running whole Ranks of their own 
Men, inrag'd by the Cry of a young one that had been wound- 
ed, gave the Romans an abſolute Victory (a), Twenty three 
thouſand of the Enemy were killd (%, and Pyrrbus finally ex- 
pell'd Italy. In this War the Remans had a fair Opportunity 
to ſubdue the other Parts that remain'd unconquer'd, under the 
Pretext of Allies to the Tarentines. So that ar this Time, about 
the 477th Year of the Building of the City (c), they had made 
themſelves the intire Maſters of Italy. 


Lai 
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(a) Fforus, Ibid, (6) Eutropins, lit, 24 (c) Ibid, 
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CHAP. IN. 1 


Of the Roman eAfiir: from the Beginning of the ft unre 
Punic War, to the fit Triumvirate, | Jn te 
| Foot 
UT the Command of the Continent could not ſatisfie te Han 
Roman Courage; eſpecially while they ſaw io delicious an and 
" Iſle as Sicilyj almoſt within their Reach: They only waited an oc- his“ 
caſion to paſs che Sea, when Fortune preſented as fair an one as a. 
they could wiſh. The Inhabitants of Meſſina, a Sicilian City, latte 
made grievous Complaim's to the Senate, of the daily Incroach- the 
ments of the Carthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, — 
and that had the ſame Deſign on Sicih as the Romans (a). A = 
Fleet was ſoon Mann'd our for their Aſſiſtance; and in rwoYears ny 
Time, no leſs than Fifty Cities were brought over (b). The in- | ſuc 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd ; and Sardinia and per 
Corſica were taken in about the ſame Time by a ſeparate Squa- mu 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regulus and Manlius, WE 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Africa. Three hundred hit 
Forts and Caſtles were deſtroy'd in their March, and the victo- ly 
rious Legions incamp'd under the very Walls of Carthage. The an 
Enemy reduc'd to ſuch Straits, were obliged to apply themſelves 1 
ro Xantippus, King of the Lacedemonians, the greateſt Captain H 
of the Age; who immediately march'd to their Aſſiſtance with - m 
a numerous and well-diſciplin d Army. In the very firſt Engage · g 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole Power: = 
Thirty thouſand were kill'd on the Spot, and Fifteen thouſand rt 
with their Conſul Regulus, raken Priſoners. Bur as good Succeſs tt 
always incourag'd the Komans to greater Deſigns; ſo a contrary 5 
Event did bur exaſperate them the more. The new Conſuls h 
were immediately diſparch'd with a powerful Navy, and a fuf- 


C 
ficient number of Land-Forces. Several Campaigns were now 0 
waſted, without any conſiderable Advantage on either ſide: Or C 
if the Romans gain'd any thing by their Victories, they generally | 
loft as much by Ship-wracks ; when ar laſt the whole Power of , 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthaginians | 
were finally defeated, with the loſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the En- l 


2 


| {©} Fern,, lib. 2. cap. 2. (6) Eutrop. lib. * | 
gage- 


% 
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gagement, 73 taken; 32000 Men kill'd, and, 13-09 Priſoners. 
Upon this they were compell'd to ſue for a Peace; which, after 


much Intreary, and upon very hard Conditions, was at laſt ob- 


tain'd (a). Fl | | 
But the Carthaginians had too great Spirits to ſubmit ro ſuch 
unreaſonable Terms any longer than their Neceſſities oblig'd them. 
In four Years time () they had got together an Army of 80000 
Foot, and 20000 Horle (c), under the Command of the famous 
Hannibal; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenean Mountains 
and the Alps, repured till that time impaſſable, deicended with 
his vaſt Army into Italy, In four ſucceſſiwe Battels he defeated 
the Roman Forces; in the laſt of which, at Cannæ, 40000 of the 
latter were kill'd (d): And had he not been merely caſt away by 
the Envy and IIl-will of his own Country-men, tis more than 
robable that he muſt have entirely ruin'd the Roman State (e): 
ut ſupplies of Men and Money being ſometimes abſolutely de- 
ny'd him, and never coming bur very ſlowly, the Romans had 
ſuch Opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
perienced an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Maxi- 
mus was the firſt Revival of the Roman Cauſe. He knew very 
well the Strength of the Enemy; and therefore march'd againſt 
him, without intending to hazard a Bartel; but to wait conftant- 
ly upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 
and ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 


Want. With this Deſign he always encamp'd upen the high 


Hills, where the Horſe could have no Acceſs to him: When they 
march'd, he did the ſame ; but ar ſuch a Diſtance, as not to be 
compelbd ro an Engagement. By this Policy he fo broke Han- 


 mibaPs Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of getting any 


thing in Italy (H. But rhe Concluſion of the War was owing to 
the Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduced all Spain into 
Subjection ; and now taking the ſame Courſe as Hannibal at firſt 
had done, he March'd with the greateſt part of the Roman For- 
ces into Africa; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
of Carthage, obliged the Enemy to call home their General ou 
of Italy, tor the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey'd ; and 
both Armies coming to an Ingagement, after a long Diſpute, 
wherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ported to have out- done Themſelves, the Victory fell to the R. 
mans. Whereupon the Enemy were oblig'd once more to ſue 


1 


(a) Eutrer. lib. 2. (6) Flerus, lib. 2. cap. 6. (e) Eutrep. lib. 3. (d, bid. 
(e) Cornelius Ni o, in vit. Hannibal. (f) Pimarch, in vit. Eat, Max. 
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for a Peace; which was again granted them, tho upon much 
harder Conditions than before. | 

The Romans, by the happy Concluſion of this War, had fo 
highly advanced themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 
States, that the Athenians, with the greateſt part of Greece, be- 
ing at this Time miſerably enſlaved by King Philip of Macedon, 
unanimouſly petitioned the Senate for Aſſiſtance. A Fleet with 
a ſufficient number of Land- Forces, was preſently diſpatched 
ro their Relief; by whoſe Valour, the Tyrant, after ſeveral 
Defeats, was compelled to reſtore all Greece to their antient Li- 
berries, obliging himſelf to pay an annual Tribute to the Con- 
querors (a). BE Ae 
Hannibal, after his late Defeat, had apply'd himſelf ro Antio. 
_ chus King of Syria, who at this Time was making great Pepara- 
tions againſt the Romans. Acilius Glabrio was firſt ſent to oppoſe 
him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats ; when 
Cornelius Scipio the Roman Admiral, Engaging with the King's 
Forces ar Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, entirely ruin'd 
the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediately follow'd 
by another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate Prince was con: 
tented to purchaſe a Peace at the Price of almoſt half his 
Kingdom b). 

The victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded rhe Publick Res 


joicings on Account of the late Succeſs, when the death of King 


Philtid of Macedon, preſented them with an occaſion of a more 
Llorious Triumph. His Son Perſes, that fucceeded, reſolving 
to break with the Senate, apply'd himſelf wholly to raiſing For- 
ces, and procuring other Neceſſaries for a War. Never were 
greater Appearances in the Field than on both Sides, moſt of the 
cotuiderabſe Princes in the World being engag'd in the Quarrel. 
Bu! Fortune ſtill aeclar'd for the Romans, and the greateſt Part of 
Perſes's prodigious Army was cut off by the Conſul Amzlins, 
and the King, oblig'd ro ſurrender himſelf into the Hands of che 
Conqueronr (c. Authors that write of the Four Monarchies, 
ere itz the End of the Macedonian Empire. 

Bur Rome could not think herſelf tecure amongſt all theſe 
Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yer ſtanding 2 
do chat upon a ſlight Provocation, the City, after Three Years 
Siege, was taken, and utterly raz d, by the Valour of Publius 
3::pv, Grand- ſon, by Adoption, to him that conquer'd Han- 
pal ( Ts 


— i A. 
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Not long after, Attalus, King of Pergamus, dying without 
Iſſue, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all Aſia, ro the 
Romans (a). And what of Africa remain'd unconquer'd, was for 
the moſt part reduc'd in the ugurthine War, that immediately 
follow'd ; Fugurtha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 


Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (b). 


And now after the Defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that 
had made an Inroad into Italy, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 
Aſia and other Parts, the Mithridatick War, and the Civil 
War between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the ſame 
Year (c). Sylla had been ſent General againſt Mirhridates King 
of Pontus, who had ſeiz d on the greateſt Part of Aſia and A- 
chaia in an hoſtile manner; when, before he was got out of Ira- 
ly, Sulpicius, the Tribune of the People, and one of Marius's 
Faction, preferred a Law to re- call him, and ro depute Marius in 
his Room. Upon this, Sy//a, leading back his Army, and over- 


| throwing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Affairs 


at Rome, and baniſh'd the Authors of the late Sedition, return d 
to meet the Foreign Enemy (d). His firſt Exploit was the taki 
of Athens, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Piræus 05 
Afterwards, in two Engagements, he killed and took neat 
130000 of the Enemy, and compelled Mithridates to ſue for a 
Truce (F). In the mean time, Marius, wy called Home by 
the new Conſuls, had exerciſed all manner of Cruelty at Rome z 
whereupon, taking the Opportunity of the Truce, Hlla once 
more march d back towards Italy. Marius was dead before his 
Rerurn (g); but his two Sons, with the Conſuls, rais d ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 
over to his Party, and the others routed, he entred the City, and 
diſpos'd all Things at his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
thority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
he laid down that Office, and died in Retirement (/). | 
Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Truce, and invaded Bi- 
thynia and Aſia, with as great Fury as ever; when the Roman Ce- 
neral Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chaſed 
kim quite out of Aſia ; and had infallibly put an happy Conclu- 
fion to the War, had not Fortune reſerv'd that Glory for Pom- 
pey (i). He being deputed in the Room of Lucullus, after the 
Defeat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compelled him to fly 


(a) Eutrep. lib. 4. (b) Ibid, (e Emtrop. lib 5. (d) Ibid, (e) Vel. Paterc. 
lib. 2. C Eutrob. lib. 5, (g) Vell. Pater, lib. 2. (h Aurelins Fidler, in vit. Sylla. 
(i) Vell. Paterc, ibid. I 
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to his Father-in-Law Tigranes King of Armenia. Pompey fol. 


low'd with. his Army ; and ftruck ſuch a Terrour into the whole 


| Kingdom, that Tigranes was conſtrain d in an humble manner to 


preſent himſelf ro the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his Diſpoſal. At this Time the Catilinarian Conſpiracy broke 


our, more famous for the Obſtinacy than the Number of the Re- Þ 
dels; bur this was immediately exringuiſl'd by the rimely Care 
of Cicero, and the happy Valour of Antony, The Senate, upon the 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs of Pompey, were under ſome | 
Apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Command ar his Re- 


turn, and altering the Conſtitution of the Government. Bur 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brunduſium, and 


proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, with no other 


Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 
all the Expreſſions of Complacency and Satisfaction, and ho- 


nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph (). 


() Vell. Paterc. ib. 
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Of -the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the fo 
Triumvirate, to the End of the Twelve Cæſars. 


8 „ 
” + 7 
14 


"T7 E Three Perſons chat at chis Time bore the greateſt Sway 
in the State, were, Craſſus, Pompey and Ceſar. The firſt 


by reaſon of his prodigious Wealth; Pompey, for his Power with 


the Soldiers and Senate; and Ceſar, for his admirableEloquence, 


and a 78. Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking Advan- 


rage of the Conſulſhip of Ceſar, they entred into a folemn agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Common- wealth without their 
joint Approbation (2). By Virtue of this Alliance, they had in 
a little Time procured themſelves the Three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Cæſar Gaul. Pompey, 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to ma- 
nage his Province by Deputies (6) ; The other Two entred on 
their Governments in Perſon. But Craſſus ſoon after, in a Ex- 


pedition he undertook againſt the Parthians, had the ill Fortune 


to loſe the greateſt Part of his Army, and was himſelf treache- 


— —— — 


0 Saaler. is Jul. ca cap, 19, (i) Pattre. lib. 2, cap. 4. 
rouſſy 
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rouſly murder'd (a). In the mean Time Ceſar was 3 
Wonders in Gaul. No leſs than 40000 of the Enemy he ha 

killd, and taken more Priſoners: And Nine Years together 
(which was the whole Time of his Government) deſerv'd a Tri- 
umph for the Actions of every Campaign (b). The Senate, 


amaz d at the ſtrange Relation of his Victories, were eaſily in- 


clin'd ro ſuſpect his Power: So that taking the Opportunity when 
he perition'd for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they order'd him to disband 
his Army, and appear as a Private Perſon at the Election (c). 
Ceſar endeavour'd by all means ro come to an Accommoda- 
tion: But finding the Senate violently averſe to his Intereſt, 
and reſolv'd to hear nothing but what they firſt propos d (d), 
he was conſtrain d to march towards Italy with his Troops, ro 
terrifie or force them into a Compliance. Upon the News of 
his Approach, the Senate, with the greateſt part of the Nobi- 
liry, paſſing over into Greece, he entred the City without Oppo- 
ſition, and creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſted witch 


his Army into Spain; where the Troops under Pompeys Depu- 


ties were compell'd to ſubmit themſelves to his Diſpoſal. With 
this Reinforcement he advanc'd towards Macedonia, where the 
Senate had got together a prodigious Army under the Com- 
mand of Pompey.” In the firſt Engagement, he receiv'd-a con- 
ſiderable Defeat. But the whole Power on both ſides being 
drawn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, after a long Diſpure the 
Victory fell to Ceſar, with the entire Ruin of the adverſe Party. 
Pompey fled directly towards Egypt, arid Ceſar with his victo- 


rious Legions immediately follow'd. Hearing at his Arrival, 


thar Pompey had been kilłd by Order of King Ptolemy, he laid 
cloſe Siege to Alexandria, the Capital City; and having made 
himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, committed it to theCare 
of Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (e). Scipio and Fuba he ſoon 
after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's Two Sons in Spain (Y. 
And now being receiv'd at his Return with the general Applauſe 
of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the glorious Titles 
of Father of his Country, and perpetual Dictator, he was Deſign- 
ing an Expedition into Parthia ; when, after the Enjoyment of 
the Supreme Command no more than five Months, he was mur- 
der'd in the Senate-Houſe (g): Brutus and Caſſius, with moſt 
of the other Conſpirators, being his particular*Friends, and ſuch 
as he had oblig'd in the higheſt manner. In 


— 


(4) Plutarch in Craſſo, (6) Paterc. I. 2. (c) Bid. e, 49. (ad) bid. c. eod. 
(8) Swer, in Jul. Caf. c. 35. (F) Ibid, c. cod, (g) Paterc, I. 2. c. 56s A 
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A Civil War neceſſarily follow'd, in which the Senate, con- 
fiſting for the moſt part of ſuch as had imbrac'd the Faction of 
Pompey, declar'd in Favour of the Aſſaſſins, while Mark An- 
tony the Conſul undertook the Revenge of Ceſar. With this 
Pretence he exercis'd all manner of Tyranny in the City, and 
had no other Deſien but to ſecure the chief Command to him- 
ſelf. At laſt, the Senate were oblig'd to declare him an Enemy 
to the State; and in Purſuance of their Edict, rais'd an Army 
to oppoſe him under the Command of Hzrtius and Panſa the new 
Conſuls, and Octavius, Nephew and Heir to Ceſar (a). In the 
firſt Ingagement Antony was defeared ; but Hirtius being kill'd 
in the Fight, and Panſa dying immediately after, the ſole Com- 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Octavius (b). The 
Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſs d an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for him, and honour'd him with ſeveral Marks of their 
particular Efteem : Bur now being freed from the Danger they 
apprehended from Antony, they ſoon alter'd their Meaſures ; and 
taking little Notice of him any longer, decreed to the two Heads 
of rhe late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the two Provinces 
of Syria and Macedonia, whirher they had retir'd upon Commiſ- 
ſion of the Fact (c). Ofavius was very ſenſible of their Deſigns, 
and thereupon was eaſily induced to conclude a Peace with An- 
tony: And ſoon after entring into an Aſſociation with him and 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Craſſus and Pompey, he re- 
turn'd to Rome, and was elected Conſul when under Twenty 
Years of Age (d). And now, by the Power of him and his 
Two Aſſociates, the old Senate was for the moſt part baniſh'd, 
and a Law prefer d by his Colleague Pedius, That all who had 


been concern'd in the Death of Cæſar ſhould be proclaim'd Ene- 


mies to. the Common-wealth, and proceeded againſt with all 
Extremity (e). To put this Order in Execution, Octavius and 
Antony advanc'd with the Forces under their Command toward 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a numerous 
Army to oppoſe them: both Parties meeting near the City Phi- 
lippi, the Traitors were defeated, and the two Commanders 
died ſoon after by their own Hands (F). And now for Ten 
Years, all Affairs were manag'd by the Triumvirs ; when Lepi- 
dus, ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon the 
Arrival of Octavius, to compound for his Life, with the diſno- 
nourable Reſignation of his ſhare in the Government (g). The 


ä — 


(a) Paterc. L 2. Co 61. ( Sxet, in Au guſt. 05:11 (c) Florus. J. 4. 6. 7. 


(a) Pater, J. 2. c. 65. (e) Ib, (f) Floris I, 2, C. 7. (4 Patercy is 2. c. 80. 
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Friendſhip of Ofavius and Antony was not of much longer Con- 
tinuance: For the latter, being for ſeveral Enormities declared 


an Enemy to the State, was finally roured in a Sea-Engagement 
at Atinm ; and, flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra, kill'd 


himſelf ſoon after, and left the fole Command in the Hands of 


Octavius. He by his Prudence and Moderation, gain'd fuch 
an entire Intereſt in the Senate and People, that when he offer'd 
to lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 


and to reſtore the Common-wealth to the ancient Conſtitution, 


they unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 
ſooner to be parted with, than ſo excellent a Prince. However, 
to avoid all Offence, he rejected the very Names he thought 
might be diſpleaſing, and above all Things, the Title of Diator, 
which had been fo odious in Sa and Ceſar. By this Means he 
was the Founder of that Government which continu'd ever after 
in Rome. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, were in his Time 
very conſiderable: Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 


and Ihricum, being wholly ſubdu d: The Germans were driven 


beyond the River Albis, and Two of their Nations, the Suevi 
and Sicambri, tranſplanted into Gaul (a). 4-3 
Tiberius, tho' in Auguſtuss Time he had given Proofs of ati 
extraordinary Courage in the German War (6); yer upon his 
own Acceſſion to the Crown, is memorable for no Exploit bur 
the reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province (c); and this 
was owing more to his Cunninę, than his Valour. And at laſt, 
upon his infamous Retirement into the Iſland Capreæ, he grew 
ſo ſtrangely negligent of the Publick Affairs, as to ſend no Lieu- 
renants for the Government of Spain and Syria, for ſeveral 
Years ; to let Armenia be over-run by the Parthians, Mæſia by 
the Dacians and the Sarmatians, and almoſt all Gaul by the Ger- 
mans; to the extreme Danger, as well as Diſhonour of the Em- 
pire (d). Caligula, as he far exceeded his Predeceſſor in all man- 
ner of Debauchery, ſo in relation to Martial Affairs, was much 
his Inferior. However, he is famous for a Mock- Expedition 
that he made againſt the Germans; when arriving in that Part 
of the Low- Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and receiving 
into his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, he ſent glorious 
Letrers to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy Conqueſt of 
the whole Kingdom (e). And ſoon after making his Soldiers fill 
their Helmets with Cockle-ſhells and Pebbles, which he caWd,The .. 


ha. 


A OY 


(a) Sucton, in Auguſt. e. al. . (b) Vide Paterc. I. 2. Cap. 106, O's, (e) Eu- 
trop. l. 7, (ad) Sueton, in Tib. cap. 41. le) Sdet. in Calign cap. 46. , 
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Spoils of the Ocean (a), retarn'd to the City to demand a Triumph. 


And when that Honour was denied him by the Senate, he broke 


out into ſuch extravagant Cruelties, that he even compell'd them 
to cut him off, for the Security of their own Perſons (b). Nay, he 
was ſo far from entertaining any deſire of benefiring the Publick, 


that he often complain'd of his ill Fortune, becauſe no fignal 


Calamity happen'd in his Time, and made it his conſtant Wiſh, 
That either rhe utter Deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, 
Famine, Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might 
continue the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c). 
Caligula being taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, 
to debate about the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of the 
Cæſars, and reſtoring the Common-wealth to the old Conſtituti- 
on (d). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palace, 
lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Emperour, 
where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hangings, 
pull'd him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended him 
as the fitreſt Perſon in the World to be Emperour. All were 
ſtrangely pleas'd ar the Motion ; and raking him along with 
them by Force, lodg'd him among the Guards (e). The Senate, 

upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately to ſtop their Pro- 
ceedings: But not agreeing among themſelves, and hearing the 
Mulritude call out for one Governour, they were at laſt con- 


ſtrain' d to confirm the Election of the Soldiers; eſpecially ſince 


they had pitch d upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be wholly 
at their > and Diſpoſal (). The Conqueſt of Bri- 
tain was the moſt memorable in his Time; owing partly to an 
Expedition that he made in Perſon, but chiefly to the Valour of 
his Lieutenants, Oſorius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius and Veſpaſian. 
The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as followeth ; 


' Meſopotamia in the Eaſt, Rhine and Danube in the North; 


Mauritania in the South, and Britain in the Weſt (g). 
The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any conſi- 
derable Progreſs under Nero; eſpecially when Suetonius tells us, 


he neither hop'd or delir'd the Enlargement of the Empire (h). 
However, Iwo Countries were in his Time reduc'd into Roman 


Provinces; the Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alpes, or 
that Part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and Pied- 
mont. Britain and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and not 
| (a) Alem. cap. 46. (0) Lem. cap. 47. (e) Idem. cap. 49 & 56: (d) Lem. 
cap. 31. (e) dem. c. Go, (f) ldem. in claud. cap, lo. (g) Aurelius Victor 
4e Caſaribus in caligula, (b) Aurelius Victor de (aſaribus in Gaud. (i) Sueton. 
3 Agape, cap. 18. N ; 


without 
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without great Difficulty recover'd. And indeed, his Averſeneſs 
ro the Camp made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than all 
his other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens had 
the Patience to endure him for Fourteen Years, the Army un- 
der Galba, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrain'd to under- 
rake his Removal. : 

Galba is acknowledg'd on all Hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline z and tho' before his Acceſſion to the Empire, 
he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts (a); yet the Shortneſs of his Reign hindred him from 
making any Advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 


were the only Cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which render'd - 


him contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy he 
us'd to appeaſe the Diſſatisfactions, did bur ripen them for Re- 
venge. For immediately upon his adopring Piſo, by which he 
hop'd to have pacified the People, Otho, who had ever expected 
that Honour, and was now enrag'd at his Diſappointment (0), 
upon Application made to the Soldiers, eaſily procur'd the Mur- 
der of the old Prince and his adopted Son; and by chat Means 
was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Dignity. | 

About the ſame Time, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
an equal Averſion to the old Emperour with thoſe at Rome, 


had ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. Otho, upon 4 


the firſt Notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer Virellius an 
equal Share in the Government with himſelf (c). But all Pro- 
poſals for an Accommodation being refus'd, and himſelf com- 
pell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were ſent 
towards Italy, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in Three 
ſmall Ingagements. But having been worſted in a greater Fight 
at Bebriacum, tho he had ſtill ſufficient Strength for carrying 
on the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from ſeveral 
Parts (d); yet he could not, by all the Arguments in the World, 
be prevail'd with to hazard another Battel; but to end the Con- 
tention, kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this Account, 
Pagan Authors, tho' they repreſent his Life as the moſt exact 
Picture of unmanly Softneſs, yet they generally confeſs his 
Death equal to the nobleſt of Antiquity; and the ſame Poet 0 
that has given him the laſting Title of Mollis Otho, hath yet ler 
him in Competition with the famous Cato, in reference to the 


final Action of his Life. 


* — 


. * — 


(a) Sueton. in Galb. cap, 8. (6) Ilem, cap. 17, (6) Suiten. in Othon. 
Cap. 8, (d) Ibid, cap. 9. le) Martial. Fa 
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lt has been obſerv'd of Vitelius, that he obrain'd the Empire 


by the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and loſt it purely on 
his own Account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty mere for 
this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advanc'd 
to that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People. 
Within eighr Months Time, the Provincial Armies had unani- 
mouſly agreed on Veſpaſian (a) for their Emperour , and the 
Tyrant, after he had been ſtrangely mangled by tte extreme 
Fury of rhe Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dragg'd into the 
River Tiber (b). | 5 

The Republick was ſo far from making any Advancement 
under the Diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſne muſt 
neceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe 
not been ſeaſonably reliev'd by the happy Management of Ve- 


=, fpaſtan. "Twas an handſome Turn of ſome of his Friends, when, 
bp Order of Caligula, his Boſom had by way of Puniſhmenr, 
been ſtuff'd with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on the Acci- 


dent, thar the Common wealth being miſerably abus d, and 
even trodden under Foot, ſnould hereafter fly to his Boſom for Pro- 


ſttection (c). And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whole 


Care and Deſign to Reform the Abufes of the City and State, 
occaſion'd by the Licentiouſneſs of the late Times. Nine Pro- 
vinces he added to the Empire (d), and was ſo very exact in 
all Circumſtances of his Life and Conduct, chat one who has 
examin'd them both with all the Niceneſs imaginable, can 
find nothing in either that deſerves Reprehenſion, except an 
immoderate deſire of Riches (e). And he covertly excuſes him 
for this, by extolling at the ſame Time his extraordinary Mag- 
nificence and Liberality (H). 
But perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son 
Titus; the only Prince in the World that has the Character 
of never doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient Proof 
of his Courage in the famous Siege of Feruſalem, and mighr 
have met with as good Succeſs in other Parts, had he not been 
prevented by an untimely Death, to the univerſal Grief of 
Mankind. | ENT 

But then Domztian ſo far degenerated from the Two excel- 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more emu- 


nn . 


(a) Sutton. in Vitel, cap. 15. (6) 14, Ibid, cap. 17. (e) Sueten. in Veſpaſ. cap. . 


(%) Eure. lib. 7. (e) Ide ibid. cap, 16. (/) A. ibid. cap. 17, 18. 
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lous of copying Nero, or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having in 


Four Expeditions ſubdu'd the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatians, 
and exringuiſh'd a Civil War in the firſt Beginning (a). By 


this Means he had ſo entirely gain'd the Aﬀections of the Soldi- 


ers, that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even 
his very Wife engag'd in his Murder (b), yet we find rhe Army 
ſo extremely diſſatisfy d, as to have wanted only a Leader to 


revenge his Death (c). 


| (4) Sueton. in Damit. cap. 6. (6) 1d. Bid. cap. 14. (c) I. Bid. cap. 23. 
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CHAP. VI. | 
Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the End of 
Conftantine the Great. 
4 3 HE Two following Emperours have been deſervedly 
Wu, The Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur; which, 
by Reaſon of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former 
Princes, had been extremely impair'd. 

Nerva, tho' a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Virtue, 
yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough ro be on any other 
Account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a Suc- 
ceſſor in his Room as Trajan. 8 

"Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Un- 
dertakings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the 
Government, has been ſer in Competition even with Romu- 
lus himſelf. "Twas he that advanc'd the Bounds of the Em- 
pire farther than all his Predeceſſors; reducing into Roman 
Provinces the Five vaſt Countries of Dacia, Aſſyria, Armenia, 
Meſopotamia, and Arabia (a). And yer his prudent Manage- 
ment in Peace, has been generally preferr'd to his Exploits in 
War. His Juſtice, Candour, and Liberality, having gain'd 
him ſuch an univerſal Eſteem and Veneration, that he was 
even Deify'd before his Death, 


(a) Ewtrop. lib, 2. 41 
B 3 Adrian's 
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Adrian's Character has generally more of the Scholar than 
the Soldier: Upon which Account, as much as out of Envy to 
his Predeceſſor, he ſlighted Three of the Provinces that had 
been taken in by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds 
of the Empire at the River Euphrates (a). But perhaps he is the 
firſt of the Roman Emperors that ever took a Cireni round his 
Dominions, as we are aſſur'd he did (C“). | 
Antoninus Pius ſtudy d more the Defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
ſtrict Reformation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as Ser- 
viceable to the Common. wealth as the greateſt Conquerors. 
The Two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the firft Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for a 
ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parthians: And the former, 


who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 


rraordinary Learning, and ſtrict Profeſſion of Stoiciſm ; whence 
he has obtain'd the Name of the Philoſopher. 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagancies, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Virtues, and after a 
very ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one of 
his Miſtreſſes (c). | | 2 

Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid Exacter of Diſcipline chan they had 
been lately us'd to. And now claiming to themſelves the Privi- 

lege o chuſing an Emperor, they fairly expos'd the Dignity to 
Sale (d). 

Didius Julian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon 
inveſted with the Honour. Bur, as he only expos'd himſelf to 
Ridicule by ſuch a mad Project, fo he was in an Inſtant made 
away with, in Hopes of another Bargain. Zofimus makes him 
no better then a ſort of an Emperor in a Dream (e). 

Bur the Reman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great Mea- 
{ure reftor'd by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the Par- 
#hians, the old Enemies of Rome, he {ubdu'd the greateſt Part 
of Perſia and Arabia, and marching into this Iſland, Britain, 


deliver'd the poor Natives from the miterable Tyranny of the 


Scots and Pits; which an excellent Hiſtorian () calls the 
greateſt Honour of his Reign. 


Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him as 


his Father, bur dy'd before he could deſign any thing memora- 


— *. 
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(a) Eutiop. lik. $9 () Id. Ibid. (e) Zrſimus, Fiſt, lib. 1, (a] Ibid, 
C) Did. (f) Alius Spartian, in Sever. = FTE. 
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juſt undertaken. CEN 

Opilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
Noiſe in the World, when they were cut off without much Di- 
ſturbance, to make Room for Helzogabalus, Son of che late Em- 

eror. . | Fs . 

F If he was extremely pernicious ro the Empire by his extrava- 
gant Debaucheries, his Succeſſor Alexander Severus was as ſer- 
viceable to the State, in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline. His 
nobleſt Exploit was an Expedition againſt the Perſians, in which 
he overcame their famous King Xerxes (a). | 
Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier afpir'd to the 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his 
Colleague Balbinus, quickly follow'd, leaving rhe ſupreme com- 
mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour aud Fortune, and 
who might probably have extinguiſned the very Name of 
the Perſians (b), had he not been treacheronſly murder'd by 
Philip, who within a very little Time ſuffer'd the like Fortune 


himſelf. | 


Decius in the former Parr of his Reign had been very ſuc- 


ceſsful againſt the Scythians and other Barbarous Nations; bur 
Was at laſt killd, together with his Son, in an unfortunate 


Engagement (c). . . 
But then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhameful League with 


the Barbarians, but ſuffer d them to over- run all Thrace, Theſ- 


ſaly, Macedon, Greece (d) Ec. 

They were juſt threatning Italy, when his Succeſſor Aimylian 
chas'd them off with a prodigious Slaughter: And upon his 
Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover all 
the Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to clear 
thoſe that were over-run (e). Bur he was prevented after Three 
am Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperours of that 

ime. 7 

After him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as to loſe the greateſt 
Parr of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to 
be kept Priſoner himſelf in that Country till the Time of his 
Jean Cf). -. | OY 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Perſians, the Management 
of Affairs was committed to his Son Gallienus; a Prince ſo ex- 


tremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and 


— tt... 
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+ (4) Eutrop, lib. 8, (b) Pompon, Lætus in Gordian. (e) em, in Decio. 
(ﬆ) Idem, in Galle. (e) Adem, ibid. (I) Iiem, in Valerian. 
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ble, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 


whom ſome indeed truly defery'd that Name; others were 


the Common-wealth (b). In his Time the Almaigns, after they 


now Tarragona in Catalonia (c). 


having found in him the Virtue of Trajan, the Piety of Anto- 


If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chas'd them out. In one 


\ * 
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Contempt of both Sexes (a): The Looſneſs of his Government 
gave Occaſion to the Uſurpation of the Thirty Tyrants, of 


Perſons of great Courage and Virtue, and very ſerviceable to 


had waſted all Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia which had been 
gain'd by Trajan, was entirely loſt, all Greece, Macedon, Pon- 
tus, and Aſia, over-run by the Goths. The Germans too had 
proceeded as far as Spain, and taken che famous City Tarraco, 

This deſperate State of Affairs was in ſome Meaſure redreſs'd 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than Two Vears 
Time, routed near Three Hundred Thouſand Barbarians, and 
put an entire End to the Gothick War: Nor were his other Ac- 
compliſhments inferior to his Valour ; an elegant Hiſtorian (d) 


ninus, and the Moderation of Auguſtus. 

Quintilius was, in all Reſpects, comparable to his Brother: 
whom he ſucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but his 
Merits (e). But reigning only Seventeen Days, twas impoſſi- 


ble he could do any Thing more than raiſe an Expectation in 
the World, ES Yo 2 | 


ſingle War he is reported to have kill'd a Thouſand of the Sar- 
matians with his own Hands (. Bur his nobleſt Exploit was, 
the conquering the famous Fenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as ſhe 
ſtyl'd herſelf) and the raking her Capital City Palmyra. At his 
Return to Rome, there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, out 
of which he had nor a ſufficient Number of Captives to grace 
his Triumph: The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, Ara- 
bians, Goths, Franks, Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Ger- 
mans (g). nf; Rs 

Tacitus was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſtice, 
in the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile De- 
fign : Or had he expreſs'd any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reign 


muſt neceſſarily have hindred their Effect. 


Probus, to the wiſe Government of bis Predeceflor added the 
Valour and Conduct of a good Commander: Twas he that ob- 
lig'd the barbarous Nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, Ih- 


1 


() Trebell. Pollio in Bran. (6) IA. in Gallieno. (c) Eutrop. I. 9. (ad) Trebell, 
Talis in claud o. (e) lid. (F) Flavits Vojiſe, in Aurelia. C] Id. 5 
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ricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire; inſomuch, that 
the very Parthians ſent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the diſ- 
mal Apprehenſions they entertain d of his Deſigns againſt their 
Country, and beſeeching him to favour them with a Peace (a). 

There was ſcarce any Enemy left ro his Succeſſor Carus, ex- 
cept the Perſians; againſt whom he accordingly undertook an 
Expedition: But after Two or Three ſucceſsful Engagements, 
died with the Stroke of a Thunder- bolt (6). 

His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian, were of ſo oppoſite a 
Genius, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, rhe other 
as the beſt of Men. Namerian was ſoon treacherouſſy murder d 
by Aper : Who, together with the other Emperor Carinus, ina 
very little Time, gave Way to rhe happy Fortune of Diocletian, 
che moſt ſucceſsful of the latter Emperors ; ſo famous for his 
prodigious Exploits in Egypt, Perſia, and Armenia, that a Roman 
Author (c) has nor ſtuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he 
does his Son Maximinian with Hercules. 

Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than moſt of 
their Predeceſſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt Part 
lived, in Peace. | | 

Nor are Severus and Maximinian on any Account very re- 
markable, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor, as the 
famous CONSTANTINE ; who ridding himſelf of his Two 
Competitors, Licinius and Maxentius, advanc'd the Empire to 
its ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiſtra- 
tion in Peace, have gain'd him the Sirname of The GRE AT, 
an Honour unknown to former Emperors : Yer in this Reſpect 
he is juſtly reputed unfortunate, that by removing the Imperial 
Seat from Rome to Conſtantinople, he gave Occaſion to the utter 
Ruin of Italy. 
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%) Flavius Vopiſe, in Probo, (b) Idem, in caro. (e) Pompmins Latus in 
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Of the ROMAN Affairs from Conſtantine the Great to 
' the taking of ROME by Odoacer, and the Ruin of the 
Miſtern Empire. 


H * HO' the Three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the Em- 
pire into Three diſtinct Principalities; yet it was afterwards 
reunired under the longeſt Survivor, Conſtantius. The Wars be- 
tween him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal ro the Tyrant; 
o were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State; which at 
this Time was involv'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as to be very 
unable to bear ſo exceſſive a Loſs of Men, no leſs than 54000 
being kill'd on both Sides (a). And, perhaps, this was the chief 
Reaſon of the ill Succeſs, which conftantly attended that Empe- 
ror in the Eaſtern Wars: For the Perſians were all along his 
Superiors; and when at laſt a Peace was concluded, the Ad- 
vantage of the Conditions lay on their Side. e 
Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of the 
other Bounds of the Empire; ſo his Deſigns againſt the moſt 
formidable Enemies, the Perſians, had all Appearance of Suc- 
ceſs; but that he loſt his Life before they could be fully put in 


ecution. 


Fovian was no ſooner elected Emperor, but being under C 
ſome Apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately : 
ſtruck up a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perſians, at the . 
Price of the famous City Niſibis, and all Meſopotamia. For 5 
which baſe Action, as he does not fail of an Invective from f 


every Hiſtorian: So particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (b) and 
Aoſimus have taken the Pains to ſnew, chat he was the firſt Ro- 
man Governor who reſign'd up the leaſt Parr of their Domini- 
ons upon any Account. 5 
Valentinian the Firſt, has generally the Character of an excel- 
lent Prince: But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious of oblig- 
ing his Subjects, by an eaſy and quiet Government, than deſi- 
rous of acting any Thing againſt the eneroaching Enemies. 


(a) Pempen. Lats, (6) Lib, 25. . 
. Fratian 
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vince of Gaul: But he is extremely GOD 2 
uſineſs of a Succeſſor: 


in the Empire; and that the State, if not at the laſt Gaſp, yet 
was very nigh beyond all Hopes of Recovery; he made it his 


whole Study to find out a Perſon that ſhould, in all Reſpects, be . 


capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his Coun- 
try. The Man he pitch'd upon was Theodoſius, a Native of 
Spain; who, being now inveſted with the Command of the 
Eaſt, upon the Death of Gratian, remain'd ſole Emperour. 
And, indeed, in a great Meaſure, he anſwer'd the Expectation 
of the World, provipg the moſt reſolute Defender of the Em- 
pire in its declining Age. But for his Colleague Valentinian the 
Second, he was cut off, without having done any Thing chat 
deſerves our Notice. 1 ; 

Under Honorius, Things return'd to their former deſperate 


State, the barbarous Nations getting Ground on all Sides, and 


making every Day ſome Diminution in the Empire; till at laſt, 


Alaric, King of the Goths, waſting all Italy, proceeded to Rome 
irlelf ; and being contented to fer a few Buildings on Fire, and 


rifle the Treaſuries, retir'd with his Army (a) : So that this 
is rather a Diſgrace, than a Deſtruction of the City. And 
Nero is {uppos'd-to have done more Miſchief when he ſer 
ir on Fire in Jeſt, than it now ſuffer'd from the Barbarous 
Conqueror. | 

Valentinian the Third, ar his Acceſſion to the Empire, 
gave great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Re- 
volution (Y); and he was very fortunate in the War againſt rhe 


famous Attila the Hun: Bur his Imprudence in putting to Death 


his beſt Commander Ætius, haften'd very much the Ruin of the 
Roman Cauſe, the barbarous Nations now carrying all before 
them, withour any conſiderable Oppoſition. | 

By this Time the State was given over as deſperate ; and what 
Princes follow'd 'till the raking of the City by Odoacer, were only 


a Company of miſerable, ſhor:-1i:'d Tyrants, remarkable for 


nothing bur the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs 
of their Government; ſo that Hiſtorians generally pals them over 
in Silence, or at moſt with the bare mention of their Names. 

* * | 


— 
0 * 


(4) Paul. Diacon, & Pompon. Laer. (b) Pempon, Lat. 
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Gratian too, tho' a Prince of great Courage and Experience 4 
in War, was able to do no more than. ro ſertle the ſingle Pro- 
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The beſt Account of them we can meet with, is as follows: 
Maximus, who in order to his own Promotion, had procur'd the 
Murder of Valentinian, ſoon after compelFd his Widow Eudoxia, 
to accept of him as a Husband ; when the Empreſs, entertain- 
ing a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, ſent to Gen- 
ſeric, a famous King of the Vandals, and a Confederate of the 
late Emperour's, deſiring his Aſſiſtance for the Deliverance of 
kerſelf and the Ciry, from the Uſurpation of rhe Tyrant. Gen- 
ſeric eaſily obey d; and landing with a prodigious Army in Italy, 
enter'd Rome without any Oppoſition ; where, contrary to his 
Oath and Promiſe, he ſeiz d on all the Wealth, and carry'd it, 
with ſeveral Thoufands of the Inhabitants, into Africk (a). 
Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upon 
him the Name of Emperor, which he reſign'd within Eight 
Months (5). . 5 
Majorianus ſucceeded; and after three Years, left the Honour 
to Severus, or Severian; who had the Happineſs, after four Years 
Reign, to die a natural Death (c). 3 
Alfter him, Anthemius was elected Emperor, who loſt his 

Life and Dignity in a Rebellion of his Son- in-Law Ricimer (d). 
And then Ohbrius was ſent from Conſtantinople too, with the 
ſame Authority; but died within ſeven Months (e). Ce 

Liarius, or Glycerius, who had been elected in his Room by 
- the Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depos'd by Nepos; and he 
himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (F); who made his Son Augu- 
ſtus, or Auguſtulus, Emperor. And now Odoacer, King of the 
 Heruli, with an innumerable Multirude of the barbarous Nati- 
ons, ravaging all Italy, approach'd to Rome ; and entering the 
City without any Reſiſtance, and depofing Auguſtulus, ſecur d 
the Imperial Digniry to himſelf, and though he was forc'd af- 
rerwards to give Place to Theodoric rhe Goth, yet the Romans 
had never after the leaſt Command in Tah. . 


——— 


— 


K 


(a) Paul. Diacon. & Evagrius Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. 2. cap. 7. (6b) 1d. Eid. 
(c) Paul. Diacon, lib, 16. (4) Ibid, (e) Ibid. (F) Jornandes de Regn, Succe/; 
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Antiquities of K C 


PART I. BOOKL _ 
Of the CIT x. 
ER >) 4-6 Hs Er on 


of the Pomœrium, and of the Form and Bigneſs of the 
CiTY, according to the Seven Hills, © 


* — 
1 


n 


* 


S=IEFORE we come to pleaſe ourſelves. with 2 
particular View of the City, we muſt, by all 
Means, rake Notice of the Pomerium, for the 
Bl Singularity of the Cuſtom, to which it ow d its 
Original. Livy defines the Pomerium, in gene- 
l ral, ro be that Space of Ground both within 
and without the Walls, which the Augurs, at 
the firſt Building of Cities, ſolemnly conſecrated, and on 
which no Edifices were ſuffer'd to be rais d (a). But the Ac- 
count which Plutarch gives us of this Matter, in reference to 
Rome itſelf, is ſufficient to ſatisfy our Curioſity - and is deli- 
rerd by him to this Purpoſe: Romulus having ſent for ſome of 
the Tuſeans, to iuſtruct him in the Ceremonies to be obſery'd 
in laying the Foundations of his New City, the Work was be- 
gun in this Manner : | 1 . 
Firſt, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt- Fruits 
f all Things, either good by Cuſtom, or neceſſary by Nature: 
nd every Man taking a ſmall Turf of Earth of the Country from 
whence he came, they all caft them in promiſcuouſſy together; 


Fw 


11 


—— — 


— 


( Livy, lib. 1, 


4 
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making thisTrench their Center, they deſctib'd the City in a Circle 


round it: Then the Founder fitted to a Plough a brazen Plough. 
ſhare ;- and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a deep 
Line, or Furrow, round the Bounds ; thoſe that follow'd after, ta. 
King Care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the City. They 
built the Wall upon this Line, which they calld Pomerium, from 
Pone Menia (a). Tho' the Phraſe of Pomœrium proferre be com. 
monly us'd in Authors, to ſignify the enlarging of the City; yet 
tis certain the City might be enlarg'd without that Ceremany, 
For Tacitus and Gellius declare no Perſon to have had a Right 
of extending the Pomærium, but ſuch an one as had taken away 
ſome Part of an Enemies Country in War; whereas it's mani- 
feſt, That ſeveral great Men, who never obtain'd that Honour, 
mereas'd the Buildings with confiderable Additions. 
 *Tis remarkable, That the ſame Ceremony with which the 
Foundations of their Cities were at firſt laid, they us'd too in de- 


ſtroying and razing Places taken from the Enemy; which we 
find was begun by the Chief Commander's turning up ſome of 


the Walls with a Plough (ö). 

As to the Form and Bigneſs of the City, we muſt follow the 
common Direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phraſe 
of Urbs Septicollis, and the like, fo frequent with the Poets. 
Of theſe Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference; we: 
ther ſo call'd from the People Palantes, or Palatini; or from the 
Bleating and Strolling of Cattle, in Latin, Balare and Palare; 
or from Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying Place 


of Pallas, we find diſputed, and undetermin'd among their Au- 


thors. Iwas in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations of 
the City, in a Quadrangular Form ; and here the ſame King and 
Tullus Hoſtilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards Auguſtus, 
and all the ſucceeding Emperours; on which Account, the 
Word Palatium came to ſignify a Royal Seat (e). 
This Hill to the Eaſt has Mons Cœlius; to the South, Mons Aven- 
tinus; to the Weſt, Mons Capitolinus ; to the North, the Forum (4). 
In Compaſs Twelve hundred Paces (e). 3 
Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia, a Roman Virgin, 
who berray'd the City to the Sabines, in this Place (F). It was call'd 
too Mons Saturni and Saturnius, in Honour of Saturn, who is re- 


ported to have liv'd here in his Retirement, and was ever reputed 


r * — 


Nr 


(a) Plutarch. in Romul. (b) Dempſter Paralipem. ad Reſin. lib. 1, cap. 3. (e) Reſon 
Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 4. (d) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3 (e) Maylian. Topograph. Linti qu. 
ma. lib, I, cap. 14. (f) Pltarch n Fehn. 
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(e) Reſon, 
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the Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had afterwards the 
Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man caſually 
found here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Temple 


of Jupiter (a), call d Capitolium, for the ſame Reaſon. This 


Hill was added to the City by Titus Tatius, King of the Sabines, 
when having been firſt overcome in the Field by Romulus, he 
and his Subjects were permitted to incorporate with the Ro- 
mans (b). It has to the Eaſt, Mons Palatinus, and the Forum; 
to the South, che Tiber ; to the Weſt, the level Part of the City; 
to the North, Colls Quirinalu (c). | 
In Compaſs ſeven Stadia, or Furlongs, (d). | 
Colli Quirinals was ſo call'd either from the Temple of Quiri- 
nus, another Name of Romulus; or more probably from the Ca- 
retes, a People that remov'd hither with Tatius from Cures, a 
Sabine City (e). Ir afterwards chang'd irs Name to Caballus, 
Mons Caballi, and Caballinus, from the rwo Marble-Horſes, with 
each a Man holding him which are ſet up here. They are ſtill 
ſtanding ; and if the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, were 
the Work of Phidis and Praxiteles (F); made by thoſe famous 
Maſters to repreſent Alexander the great, and his Bucephalus, and 
ſent to Nero for a Preſent by Tiridates King of Armenia. This 
Hill was added to the City by Numa (g). h 
To the Eaſt, it has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Vimanals ; wo 
the South, the Forums of Ceſar and Nerva ; to the Weſt, the 
level Part of the City; to the North, Collss Hortulorum, and 


the Campus Martius (). 


In Compaſs almoſt Three Miles (i). | 
Mons Celius owes its Name to Cælius, or Celes, a famous Taſ- 


tan General, who pitch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 


Aſſiſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (k). Livy (1) and Dia- 
nfius (m) attribute the taking of it in, to Tullus Hoſtilius ; bur 
Strabo (n) to Ancus Martius. The other Names by which it was 
ſometimes known, were Querculanus, or Quercetulanus and Au- 
guſtus: The firſt occahon'd by the Abundance of Oaks growing 
there ; the other impos'd by rhe Emperor Tiberius, when he 
had rais'd new Buildings upon it after a Fire (o). 

One Part of this Hill was call'd Cel:olus, and Minor Cælius (v). 


3 DAS: 


(a) Liv. lib. 1. cap. 55. (6) Diomſius. (c) Fabricii Roma, cap, 3» (4d) Mariam. 
hb. 1. cap, I, (e) Sext. Pomp. Feſtus, (f) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3, (g) Dienmſ. 
Halic. lib. 2. (%) Fabricii Nema, cap. 3. (i) Marlian. I. I. c. 1, (k) Varro de ling. 
Lat, lib. 4. (0 Lib. 1. cap. 30. (m) Lib, 3. (7) Gergr, 1 5. C) Lacit. Aun. 4. 
Swet, in Iib. cap: 48. (5) Fabricii Rima, cap, 3. 55 x 
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- To the Eaſt, it has the City Walls; to the South, Mons Aventinut j | 


to the Weft, Mons Palatinus; to the North, Mons Eſquilinus (a). 
In Compaſs about two Miles and a half (6b). 
Mons Eſquilinus was anciently call'd Ciſpius, and Oppius (c): 
The Name of Eſquilinus was varied, for the eafierPronunciation, 
from Exquilinus, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubiis, from 
the Watch that Romulus kept here (d). It was taken in by Ser. 
wins Tullius (e), who had here his Royal Seat (). Varro will 
have the Eſquiliæ to be properly Two Mountains (g); which 
Opinion has been ſince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver (0). 
To the Eaſt, it has the City-Walls ; to the South, the Via 
Labicana; to the Weſt, the Valley lying between Mons Cwlius 
and Mons Palatinus ; to the North, Collis Viminalis (i). 
In Compaſs about four Miles (X). e 
| Mons Viminalis derives its Name from the * Oſiers 
that grew there in great Plenty. This Hill was taken 
in by Servius Tullius (0). LES: 


* 


To the Eaſt, it has the Campus Eſquinalis : and to the South, 


* 5 Vmina. 


Part of the Suburra and the Forum ; to the Weſt, Mons Quiri- 


alis; to the North, the Valls Quirinali (m). 
: In Compaſs Two Miles and a half (2) 
The Name of Mons Aventinus has given great Cauſe of Diſ- 
pute among the Criticks, ſome deriving the Word from Aven- 
tinus an Alban King (o); ſome from the River Avens (p); and 
others ab Avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither in great 
Flocks from the Tiber (). It was calld too Murcius, from 
Murcia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had here a Sacellum, or little 
Temple (7); Collis Diane, from the Temple of Diana (5); and 
Remonius from Remus, who would have had the City begun in 
this Place, and was here buried (2). A. Gellius affirms (u), Thar 
this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never enclos'd 
within the Bounds of the City, till the Time of Claudius. Bur 
Eutropius (w) expreſsly attributes the taking of it in, to Ancus 
Martius; and an old Epigram inſerted by Cuſpinian, in his Com- 
ment on Caſſiodorus, confirms the ſame. 2 
Io the Eaſt, it has the Ciry-Walls ; to the S. the Campus Figu- 
linus; to the Weſt, the Tiber; to the North, Mons Palatinus (x). 


— — 


(a) Ibid. (6b) Marlian lib. 1. cap. 1. (c) Fabricii Rema, cap. 3. (d) Vid. Pro- 
pert. lib. 2. Eleg. 8. (e) Liv. lib. 1, cap. 44. (F) Ib. (g) De Ling, Latin, I. 4. 
( Marl ian. lib. I. cap. 1. (i) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (4) Marlian, I. 1. c. 1. 
(!) Diomſ. I. 4. (m) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (n) Malian, lib. I. c. 1. (e) Varre 
de ling, Lat. l. 4 (1) . (9) Ib. (r) Sext. Pomp. Feſtus. (s) Martial. (7) Pla, 
a e Lib, 13- er il. C Lib, 1. (9) Fabric Rows r. 
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in Circuit Eighteen Sradia, or Two Miles and a Quarter (a). 
Bejides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three other of inferior 


Note were taken in in later Times. 


* F 

Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its Name from the fa- 
mous Gardens of Saluſt adjoining to it (b). It was afterwards 
calld Pincius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here 
their Seat (c). The Emperor Aurelian firſt inclos'd it within 


the Ciry-Walls (d). 


To the Eaſt and South it has the plaineſt Part of Mons Qui- 
rinalis; to the Weſt the Vallis Martia; to the North the Walls 
of the City (e). | ag 

In Compaſs about Eighteen Stadia (F). | 
Faniculum, or Fanicularis, was ſa call'd either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, ſaid to have been built by Janus; 


or, becauſe Janus dwelt and was buried here (g); 


bt, becauſe twas a Sort of * Gate to the mans, Fanua. 
whence they ifſu'd out upon the Tuſcans (H) Ine 
ſparkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mons 
Aureus, and by Corruption Montorius (i). We may make Two 
Obſervations about this Hill from an Epigram of Martial; 
That 'tis the fitteſt Place to take one's Standing for a full Pro- 
ſpect of the City; and that tis leſs inhabited than the other 
Parts by Reaſon of the Groſſneſs of the Air (K). Ir 1s ſtill fa- 
mous for the Sepulchres of Numa, and Statius the Poet (). 

To the Eaſt and South it has the Tiber; to the Weſt che 
Fields; to the North the Vatican (m). | | 

In Circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the City-Walls) 
Five Stadia (u). dre. Ire 

Mons Vaticanus owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Vates 
or Prophets, that us'd to be given here; or from the God Va- 
ticanus or Vagitanus (o). It ſeems not to have been inclos d 
within the Walls till the Time of Aurolian. og 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepitchre of Scipio 
Africanus; ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen (p). 
Bur it is more celebrated at preſent on the Account of St. Pe- 
zers Church, the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt Library in che 
World, | 


mms 


(a) Marljen, lib 1. cap. 1, ()) Reſin. lib, 1. cap. 11. (c) Bid. (a) id. 
(e) Fabric, cap. 3. (F) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (g) Reſin. lib, 1. cap. Ut, 
(h) Feſtus. ( eiii Roma, cap. 3. (k) Martial Epig. lib. 4. Ep. 64. (1) Fa- 
bricii K , 1, cap. 3. (m) Bid. (n) Marlien, lib, 1, cap. I, (e) Feſtus. 
(aal), Book II. 8 | 
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34 1 
To the Eaſt it has the Campus Vaticanus, and rhe River 5- to 
the South the Faniculum ; to the Weſt the Campus Figulinus 
or Porters Field ; to the North the Prata Quintia (a). | 

It lies in che Shape of a Bow drawn up very high; the con- 
vex Part ſtretching almoſt. a Mile (). 4 
As to the Extenr of the whole City, the greateſt we meer with 
in Hiſtory, was in the Reign of Valerian, who enlarg'd theWalls 
to ſuch a Degree as to ſurround the Space of Fifty Miles (c). 
Ihe Number of Inhabitants in its flouriſhing State, Ligſius 
computes at Four Millions (d. 93 = BY 

At preſent the Compaſs of the City is not above Thirteen 

Miles (e). ER, 7 | 


| (a) Eabricii Rome, cap. 3. (b) Marlien lib. 1, cap. 1. ( Poiſe, in due. 


liano, (d) De Magnitud. Rom. (e) Fabricii Roma, cap. 2, 
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5 CHAP. II. DS he 
Of - the Diviſon of the City into Tribes and Regions; 
19 x And of the Gates and Bridges, © | 


DOMULUS divided his little City into Three Tribes; and 
cServius Tullius added a fourth; which Diviſion continu'd 
*cill the Time of Auguſtus. Twas he firſt appointed the Four- 
teen Regions or Wards: An Account of which, with the Num. 
ber of Temples, Baths, Sc. in every Region, may be thus 
taken from the accurate Panvinius. N 


REGION I. PORTA CAPE NA. 


Sireets 9. Arches 4. 
Luci 3. Barns 14. 
Temples 4. Mills 12. 
Ades 6. Great Houſes 121] 


Publick Baths 6. | 
I The whole Compaſs 13223 Feet; ; 


REGION II. COELIMONTIUM. 


Streets 12, Private Baths 80. 
Luci 2. The great Shambles. 
e. 


Of the CITY. Part II. 
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Temples 5. Barns 23; 
The Publick Baths of. the M.tills 23. 
City. Great Houſes 133: 


"The * 13200 Feet. 
REGION III. 1518 and 447 l. 


Streets 8. 1 The Baths of Titus, Tra- 
Temples 2. jan and Philip. 
The hike Ve. :; Barns 29. or 19. 

ſpaſi —_— | Mills 23. 


Great Houſes 180. 
The Compaſs 12450 Feet. 


REGION IV. VIA SACRA, or TEMPLUM Pals. 


Streets 8, Private Baths 75. 
Temples o. | Barns 18. 
The Coloſſus of the Sun, Mills 24. 

120 Foot high. Great Houſes 138. 


The Arches of Titus, Se- 
verus and Conſtantine. 


The Compaſs 14000; or as ſome ſay; 8 8:00 een 
REGION v. ESQUILINA.. 
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Streets 15. private Baths 75¹ | 
Luci 8. Barns 16. 1 
Temples 6. Mills 22. 4 
PF j. Great Houſes 180. ; 
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The Compaſs 15950 Feet. 
REGION VI ACTA SEMIT A. 
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Streets 12. of 12 Private Baths 75. 
Temples 15. Barns 19. 
Porticos 45 Mills 23. 
Cirei 2 Great Houſes 15 55 
N 
NE et The Compaſs 15600 Feet. 
m- 
on | RE: 
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REGION VIL VIA 474. 


Streets 40. Mills 17. 

Temples 4. Barns 25: | 
Private Baths 75. Great Houſes 120. 
Arches 3. 


The Compaſs 23700 Feet. 


REGION VIIL FORUM ROMA NUN 


Streets 12. Curiæ 4. 
r Baſilic 7. 
Private Baths 66, Columns 6. 
Ades 10. Barns 18. 
| Portico's 9; Mills 30. 
Arches 4. Great Houſes 150; 
Fora 7. | 


The Compaſs 14867 Feet, 


REGION IX. CIRCUS FLAMINIUS. 


Streets 20. 1 Curiæ 2. 

Temples 8. Therme 5: 

des 20. Arches 2. 
Portico's 12. Columns 2. 
. | Mills 32. 
Theatres 4: Barns 32. 

Baſilicæ 3. Great Houſes 189? 


The S 30560 Feet, 


REGION X. PALATIUM. 


Streets 7. Private Baths 15: 
(Temples 106; Mills 12. 

L/Edes 9. Barns 16. 

Theatre 1. Great Houſes 109. 

Curie g. 


The Compaſs 11600 Feet; 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS: 


Streets 8. | Barns 16. 
des 22. Mills 12. 
Pr ivate Barhs I 35 | Grear Houſes 18 95 


The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 
REGION XII. PISCINA PUBLICA, 


Streets 12, Barns 28. 

Ades 2. Mills 235. 
Private Baths 68. Great Houſes 128, 

Ide Compaſs 12c00 Feer. 
REGION XIII. eAVENTIN' I'S. 

Streets 17. Barns 36, 

Luci 6, Mills 30. 

Temples 6. | Great Houſes 155. 


Private Baths 74. 
The Compaſs 16300 Feet, 


REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERINA. 


Streets 23, Barns 20; 
Fades 6, Mulls 32. 
Private Baths 136. Great Houſes 150; 


The Compaſs 33409 Feet. 


As to the Gates, Romulus built only Three, or (as ſome will 
have ir) Four at moſt. But as Buildings were inlarg'd, the 
Gates were accordingly multiply'd ; ſo that Pliny tells us, there 
were Thirty-four in his Time. e 

The moſt remarkable were, 

Porta Flumentana, fo call d, becauſe it ſtood near the River. 

Porta Flaminia, owing 11s Name to the Flaminian Way, 
which begins there. : 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and ſo call'd from Car- 


menta the Propheteſs, Mother of Evander. 


Porta Nevia, which Varro derives à nemoribus, from the 
Woods which formerly ſtood near it, 
O32 a Porta 
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Porta Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt which the 

38 ud to bripg. i in at chat Gate from the Sea, to tupply 
the City. 
Porta Capena, I'd ſo from Capua, an old City of nah, to 
which the way lay through this Gate. It is ſometimes. call'd 
Appia, from Apt us. the Cenſor; and Triumphatis, from the 
]Triamphs in which the Proceſſion commonly passed under 
here; and Fontinalis, from the Aquæducts which were rais'd 
over it Whence Fuvenal calls ir, Madida capena, and Martial, 
Capens, grandi Porta quæ pluit gutta, 

"The Tiber was paſs d over by Eight Bridges; the Names of 


Janiculenſi Un n, Fabricius, Palatinus and Sublicius. 


CHAP. IL 
of the Places of Worſhip ; ; particularly f the Tepee 
and Lv ny 


EFORE we proceed to take a View os the moſt remark- 
able Places ſar a- part for the Celebration of Divine-Ser- 
vice, ir may be proper ro make a ſhort Obſervation abour rhe 
general Names, under which we meet with them in Authors: 
Templum (then) was! a Place which had not been only. dedi- 
cated ro {pme-Deuy, bur withal formerly conſecrated by the 
Augurs. 
Ede Sacre, were 1 as LG that Conſecration; which 
if they afterwards recetv'd;' they chang'd their Names to Tem- 
ples. Vid, Agell. L. XIV. C. 7. 


Roof comprehended ſev eral Deities. 


a little Ædes. 


tus tells us, tis a Place ſacred to the Gods without a Roof. 
Twere endleſs to reckon up but the bare Names of all the 
Temples we meer with in Authors. The moſt celebrated c on 
all. Accounts Were, _ add and the Bangin 


The 


which are thus ſet down by Marlian ; Miloius, Elius, Vaticanus, 


Delubrum, according ta Servius, was a Place that under one 
Adicula is only a Dimimyive, and ſignifies. no more than 


Sacellum may be dacigd the ſame way from Ades Sacre. Fe- 
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Fi The Capitol"or Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus Was the Effe 


High and about the ſame Breadth. But a later Author has en- 


R un 


of a Vow made by N ee 42900 in che Sabine War (ch. 


creas d the Number of Feet to an Hundred and Fiſty eight. The 


Roof is curiouſly Vaulted, void Places being left here and there 
for the greater Strength. The Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of 
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(b) 14. (c) Plutarch. in Poplicel, (d) Diomyſ Halicar, (e] 


(a) Liv. lib, 1. 


Tacitus. (F) In Augaft. eap, Jo. (g Liv, 1. 35, 38. Plin. I. 33, & c. (0) Pla- 
Lerch in Popligdla, (i) Lid. (] Fabricti Roma, cap, 9. (1) ls... 
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Forty Foot in length. There are no Windows in the whole 
Edifice, only a round Hole at the Top of the Roof, which ſerves 
very well for the Admiſſion of the Light. Diametrically under, 
is cut a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the 

Inſide are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted (4). The Front on 
the Outſide was cover'd with brazen Plates gilt, the Top with 
filver Plates, which are now chang'd to Lead (b), The Gates 
were Braſs, of extraordinary Work and Bigneſs (c). 

F his Temple is ſtill ſtanding with little Alteration, beſides the 

Tols of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, 
by Boniface IV.) dedicated to St. Mary and all Saints, tho' the 515 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (e). The moſt remarkable 

Difference 1s, that whereas heretofore they aſcended by Twelve 
Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance (). 

The Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples, (a Piece of 


_ Superſtition,yery well worth our Notice) we can't better appre- 
the following Account which Tacitus gives us of 


hend, than 
that Solemnity in reference to the Capitol, when repair'd by Veſpa- 
fian : Tho), perhaps, the chief Rires were celebrated upon the in- 
tire railing of the Structure, this being probably intended oniy 
for the hallowing the Floor. Undecimo Kalendas Julias (g), &c. 
© Upon the 2 iſt of June, being a very clear Day, the whole 
Plot of Ground defign'd for the Temple, was bound about with 
© Fillets and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky Names, 
© entred firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from thoſe Trees, 
which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next came the 
Veſtal Virgins, with Boys and Girls, whoſe Fathers and Mo- 
thers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook-Water, 
River-Water, and Spring-Warer. Then Helvidius Priſcus the 
Prætor, (Plautus Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, going before 
him) after he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a Swine, 
a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, and 
laid the Intrails upon a green Turf; humbly beſought Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva, and the other Deities Protectors of the Empire, 
that they would be pleas'd to proſper their preſent Undertaking, 
and accompliſh, by their Divine Aſſiſtance, what human Piery 
had thus begun, Having concluded his Prayer, he put his Hand 
to the Fillers, to which the Ropes, with a grearStone faſtned in 
them, had been tied for this G when immediately the 
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(e) Merlien, T. pograph. Rem, Antign. 16 6. cup. 6. (6) 174. & Fer 
Reyna, cap. 9, (e) Marian Ibid. (d) Lib, 6. cap. 8. (e) Fabric, cap. 9 ( 
WV 5 


Whole, 
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* whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and Knights, with the 
* greateſt Part of the common People, laying hold together on 
the Rope, with all the Expreſſions of Joy, drew the Stone into 
the Trench defign'd for the Foundation, throwing in Wedges of 
Gold, Silver, and other Metals, which had never indur'd the Fire. 
Some curious Perſons have obſerv'd this Similitude between 
the Shape of theſe old Temples and our Modern Churches: 
That they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which 
they term'd Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choir: That 
the Portico's in the Sides, were in all Reſpects like to our Iſles; 
and that our Navs, or Body of the Church, is an Imitation of 
their Baſilica (a). . 3 
There are two other Temples particularly worth our Notice; 
not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkableUlſe rowhich 
they were put, Theſe are the Temples of Saturn and Fans. 
The firſt was famous upon Account ef ſerving for the Publick 
Treaſury: The Reaſon of which ſome fancy ro hahe been, be- 
cauſe Saturn firſt taught the Italians to Coin Money; or, as 
Plutarch conjectures, becauſe in the Golden Age under Saturn, 
all Perſons were honeſt and Sincere, and the Names of Fraud 
and Covetouſneſs unknown to the World (Y). But, perhaps, there 
might be no more in't, than that this Temple was one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in the City, and fo the fitteſt for that Uſe, Here 
were preſerv'd all the Publick Regiſters and Records, among 
which were the Libri Elephantini or Great Ivory-Tables, con- 
taining a Liſt of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of che publick 
Accompts. | HW. 
The other was a ſquare Piece of Building (ſome ſay of in- 
tire Braſs) ſo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five Foot 
high; with Brazen Gates on each fide, which us'd always to be 
kept open in War, and ſhut in Time of Peace (c). 
Bur the Romans were ſo continually ingag'd in Quarrels, chat 
we find the laſt Cuſtom but ſeldom put in Practice. | 
Firſt, all the long Reign of Numa. Secondly, A. V. C. 519 
upon the Concluſion of the firſt Punic War, Thirdly, by Au- 
guſtus. A. U. C. 725. and twice more by the ſame Emperor. 
A. U. C, 729. and again about the Time of our Saviour's Birth. 
Then by Nero, 4. U. C. $11. Afterwards by Veſpaſian, 
A. V. C. 824. And laſtly by Conſtantius, when, upon Mag nen- 


3 


(a). Polletus Hiſt, Roman. Flori, lib, 1. cap. 3. (b) Platareh in Problem. 
be) Vide Martian. Topog. Rem, Antiqu, lib, 6, cap. 8. A 
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uss Death, he was left ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire, 4. L. . 


1105 (a). | 


Of this Cuſtom, Virgil gives us a Noble Deſcription : 
Sunt gemine belli porte, fic nomine dicunt, 
 Religione ſacræ, & ſævi formidine Marti: 
Centum erei claudunt vectes æternaque ferri 
Robora ; nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Janus. 
Has, ubi certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnæ; 
Ipſe, Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 
Inſignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul; 
Ipſe vocat pignas (b). 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 
Made awful by the dread of Arms and War; 
An hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow'r, 7 
And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 0 
And watchful Janus Guards his Temple Door. 
Here, when the Fathers have ordain'd ro try 
The chance of Battel by their fix'd Decree, 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 
And Regal Pall, leads the Proceſſion on ; 
The ſounding Hinges gravely turn abour, 
Rouze the impriſon'd God, and let the Furies out. 


Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took the 
fame Name, inhabited, for the moſt parr, by Bankers and 
Uturers. It was very long, and divided by the different manner 
of Janus Summus, Janus Medius, and Janus Imus. The firſt 
and the laſt of theſe Partitions are mention'd by Horace, lib. 1. 


Epift. 1. | 


—— Hec Janus ſummus ab imo Perdocet. 


The other, Tully ſpeaks of in ſeveral Places of his Works (c). 

The Superſtition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to the 
Honour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with the 
Ancients: For, not to ſpeak of thoſe mention'd in the Holy 
Scripture, Pliny aſſures us, That Trees in old Time ſervd for 
the Temples of the Gods. Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of the 
old Germans; Q. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all Writers 
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(a) Vid. can ſabon. Not. ad Sueton. Aug ſt. cap. 22. (6) Fig. Fn, 7. (c) Lib. 
of 


2. de Offic. Philip, 8, &c. 
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5 "wy 
of the old Druids. The Romans too were great Admirers'of 
this Way of Worſhip, and therefore had their Luci in moſt 
Parts of the City, generally dedicated to ſome particular Deity. 
The moſt probable Reaſon that can be given for this Practice, 


4 
. 


is taken from the Common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And 


therefore ſuch darkſome and lonely Seats, putting them into a 
ſudden Horror and Dread, made them fancy that there muſt ne» 
ceſſarily ſomething of Divinity inhabit there, which cou'd pro- 


duce in them ſuch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 
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OF the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circo's, Naumachiz, 


Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the Campus Martius. 


Heatres, ſo call'd from the Greek gedit, to ſee, owe their 
Original to Bacchus (a). They were uſual in ſeveral Parts 
of Greece; and at laſt, after the ſame manner as other Inſtituti- 
ons, were borrow'd thence by the Romans: Thar the Theatre 
and Amphitheatre were two different Sorts of Edifices, was ne- 


ver queſtion'd, the former being built in rhe Shape of a Semi- 


circle; rhe other generally Oval, ſo as to make the ſame 
Figure as if two Theatres ſhould be join'd together (b). Yer 
the ſame Place is often calld by theſe Names in ſeveral Au- 
thors. They ſeem roo, to have been deſign'd for quite diffe- 
rent Ends ; the Theatres for Stage-Plays, the Amphitheatres for 


the greater ſhows of Gladiators, wild Beaſts, Sc. The Parts 
of the Theatre and Amphitheatre, beſt worth our Obſervation, 


by Reaſon of their frequent Uſe in Claſſicks, are as follows: 
Scena was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre, being 
elther Verſatils, or Ductili, either to turn round or to draw 


up, for the preſenting a new Proſpect to the Spectators, as 


Scruius has obſerv'd (c). 


» 


Praſcenium vras the Space of Ground juſt before the Scene, 
where the Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from 


behind the Scenes to perform (a). 
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F the City. 


The middle Part, or Area, of 'the Amphitheatre, was call'd 
Caven, becauſe twas confiderably lower than the other Parts; 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-Houſes was bor- 
row'd: And Arena, becauſe it us'd to be ftrown with Sand, 
ro hinder the Performer from ſlipping. Lipſius has taken No. 


_ rice, that the whole Amphitheatre was often call'd by both theſe 


Names (a). And the Veroneſe ſtill call the Theatre, which re- 
mains almoſt intire in thar City, the Arena (b). 

- "There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Seats, according ro 
the ordinary Diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons; the firſt Range was call'd Orcheſtra, from xd, 
becauſe: in that Part of the Grecian Theatres, the Dances were 


 perform'd ; the ſecond, Equeſtria ; and the other, Popularia (c). 


Theatres in the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, were only 
Temporary, and compos'd of Wood, which ſometimes tumbled 


down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (d) and Pliny (e) ſpeak of 
one particularly. Of theſe Temporary Theatres, the moſt celebra- 
ted was that of M. Scaurus, mention'd by Plzny (; the Scenes of 
Which were divided into three Partitions one above another; the 

firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like Num- 


ber of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs : The Top of all had 
ſtill rhe ſame number of Pillars adorn'd with gilded Tablets. Be- 
tween the Pillars were ſer 3000 Statues and Images of Braſs. The 
Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Structure which Curio after- 
wards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho inferior to rhe for- 
mer in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remarkable upon Account 
of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two ſpaci- 
ous Theatres of Wood, ſo order'd with Hinges and other Neceſ- 
ſaries, as to be able to turn round with very little Trouble. Theſe 
he ſet ar firſt Back to Back, for the Celebration of the Stage-Plays 
and ſuch like Diverſions, to prevent the Diſorder that might 
otherwiſe ariſe by the Confuſion of the Scenes. Toward the latter 
end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the two 
Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exact Amphitheatre, in 
which he again oblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators (g). 


Pompey the Great was the firſt that undertook the raiſing of a 


fix'd Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone ; on 
which Account, Tacitus (h) tells us he was ſeverely reprehended for 
introducing a Cuſtom ſo diffetent from that of their Fore- fathers, 
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(a) Lipf, in Amphitheat. () Warcup's Hiſtory of Italy, (e) caſalius de Urb! 
Rom, & Imp. ſplendore. lib. . cap. 5. f (d) Lib. 372 (e) Lib. 36. cap. 15. 
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calbd who were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Sears built 


arts ; only for the preſent Occaſion, and in ancient Times ſtanding only 
bor- onthe Ground. To this Purpoſe, I can't omic an ingenious Re- 
and, flection of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he liv'd in, by 
No. comparing the honeſt Simplicity of the old Romans, with the 
theſe Vanity and Extravagance of the Modern in this Particular : 

h re- Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, 


Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 
ic quas tulerant, nemorata Palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter poſitæ, Scena ſine arte fuit. 

In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite factis, 
Qualibet hirſutas fronde tegente comas (a); 


No Pillars then of Egypt's coſtly Stone, 3 
No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, Bk 
No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were Thrown: 

But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, 
Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 
Thus guarded and refreſh'd with humble Green, 
Wondring they gaz'd upon the artleſs Scene: 
Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would rear, 
And cover with green Boughs their more diſorder'd Hair. 


Juvenal intimates that this good old Cuſtom remain'd ſtill 
uncorrupted in ſeveral Parts of Italy. 
= - ipſa dierum 
Feftorum herboſo colitur ſi quando Theatro 
Majeſtas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perſone pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans; 
Aquales habitus illic, ſimilemque videbis 
Orcheſtram & populum ————(b). 
On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 
Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate; 
The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 
And by Tradition is for Wit allowed. | 
The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, 
And in the Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights. 
Their Habits (undiſtinguiſſid by Degree) 
Are plain, alike; the ſame Simplicity 
Both on the Stage, and in the Pit you ſee. 


8 


[Mr. Diyden. 


(a) Ovid, ds Arte Amend, (b) Juvs Set, 3. 
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Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey, are ſtill to be ſeen 
at Rome, as alſo of thoſe other of Marcellus, Statilius Taurus, Ti. 
berius, and Titus, the ſcond being almoſt entire (a). 

The Circos were Places ſer apart for the Celebration of ſeveral 
Sorts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They were ge: 
nerally oblong, or almoſt in the Shape of a Bow (Y), having a Wall 
quite round (c), with Ranges of Seats for the Convenience of the 
Spectators. At the Entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, or 
Liſts, whence they ſtarred ; and juſt by them, one of the Metæ, or 
Marks; the other ſtanding at the farther End, to conclude the Race. 

There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in Rome, as thoſe of Flaminius, 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus: But the moſt remarkable, as the 
very Name imports, was Circus Maximus, firſt built by Tarquini. 
1 Priſcus (d). The Length of it was four Stadia, or Furlongs, the 
Breadth the like Number of Acres; with a Trench of ten Foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water; and Seats enough 
for a Hundred and Fifty Thouſand Men (e). It was extremely 
beautified and adorn'd by ſucceedingPrinces, particularly by Juli. 
us Ceſar, Auguſtus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and Hel:ogabalus ; 
and enlarg'd to ſuch a prodigiousExrent,as to be able to contain in 
their proper Seats, two hundred and ſixty Thouſand Spectators (J. 

The Naumachize, or Places for the Shows of Sea-Engagements, 
are no where particularly deſcrib'd ; but we may ſuppoſe them 
to be very little different from the Czrco's and Amphitheatres, ſince 
thoſe ſort of Shows for which they were deſign'd, were often 
exhibited in the foremenrion'd Places (g). 

Odeum was a publick Edifice, much after the Manner of a 
Theatre (5), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercis d 
before their Appearance on the Stage (i). Plutarch has deſcrib'd 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence to be {ure the Romans took 
the Hiar of theirs) 1n rhe following Words ; For the Contrivance 
of it, on the Inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars; and 
on the Outſide, the Roof or Covering of it was made from one Point 
at Top, with a great many Bendings, all ſhelving downward, in 
Imitation of the King of Perſia's Pavilion (K). 

The Stadia were Places in the Form of Czrco's for the Run- 
ning of Men and Horſes (/). A very Noble one Suetonius (n) 

tells us was built by Domitian. 
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(a) Fabric. Rom, cap. 12. (b) Marlian. Topog. Rem. Ant. lib 4. cap, 10. (c) 
Poly..or. Virg. de Rer. invent. lib. 2. cap. 14. (d) Livy & Dionyſ. Halic. (e) Di- 
onyſ, lib. 3. (F) Plin. lib. 36, (g) Marlian. Topog. Rem, Ant. lib. 4. cap, 13. 
(%) Fabric. Rom. cap, I2, (i) Reſin, lib. 5. cap. 4. (k) In Pericle, (1) Fabrict: 
Rom, cap. 12, (n) In Domitian, iS 
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The Yſti were Places built after the Faſhion of the Portico's 
for the. Wreſtlers to exerciſe in (a). 3 W 
The Campus Martius, famous on ſo many Accounts, was 2 


large plain Field, lying near the Tiber, whence we find it ſome- 
times under the Name of Tiberinus. It was call'd Martins, be- 


cauſe ir had been conſecrated by the old Romans to the GodMars. 


Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 


the continual Sports and Exerciſes perform'd here, made it one 
of the moſt diverting Sights near the City. For. 
Here the Young. Noblemen practis'd all manner of Feats of 
Activity; learn'd the Uſe of all Sorts of Arms and Weapons. Here 
the Races, either with Chariots or fingle Horſes, were under- 
taken. Beſides this, *twas nobly adortrd with the Statues of fa- 
mous Men, and with Arches, Columns and Portico's, and other 
magnificent Structures. Here ſtood rhe Villa Publica, or Palace 
for the Reception, and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors from Fo- 
reign States, who. were not allow'd to enter the City. Several 
of the Publick Comitia were held in this Field; and for that Pur- 
pie were the Septa, or Ovilia, but an Apartment enclos'd with 


. 


ails, where the Tribes or Centuries went in one by one to give 


their Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus, intimates a 
noble Deſign he had to make the Septa of Marble, and to cover 
them with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately Portio 


or Piazza, all round. Bur we hear no more of this Project, and 


therefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he was diſappointed by the 
Civil Wars which broke out preſently after. | | 


(a) Fabric, Rom. Cap, I2, 
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of the Curiæ, Senacula, Baſilicæ, Fora, and Comitium. 
HE Roman Curia, lit ſignifes a Publick Edifice) was of 


two Sorts, Divine and Civil: In the former, the Prieſts and 
Religious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rites and Cero- 
monies belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other the 


denate us'd to Aſſemble, to conſult about the Publick Concerns of 


the Common wealth. () The Senate could not mect in ſuch a 


Fr — ” 


% A, ab ler, 1, cap, 16. 
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Of the City. Part It. 
Curia, unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs (a) 
and made of the ſame Nature as a Temple. Sometimes (at leaſt) 
the Curie were no diſtinct Building, but only a Room or Hall 
in ſome publick Place; as particularly Livy (b) and Pliny (c) 
ſpeak of a Curia in the Comitium, tho that itſelf were no en. 
tire Structure. The moſt celebrated Curie were, 
Curia Hoſtilia, built by Tullus Hoſtilius, as Livy (d) informs 
us: And, p | 
Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the effecting 
the Death of Julius Ceſar (e). 
FSenaculum is ſometimes the ſame as Curia (): To be ſure it 
could be no other than a meeting - place for the Senate, the ſame 
as the Grecians call'd yeeuoia. Sext. Pomp. Feſtus (g) tells us of 
three Senacula; two within the City-Walls for ordinary Con- 
ſultations; and one without the Limits of the City, where the 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Ambaſladors of Fo- 
reign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with an 
Admiſſion into the City. . 

Lampridius (h) informs us, That the Emperor Hel:ogabalu 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the uſe of the Women, where, up- 
on high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Courr. 

The Baſilicæ were very ſpacious and beautiſul Edifices, de- 
ſign d chiefly for the Centumviri, or the Judges to ſit in and 
hear Cauſes, and for the Counſellors to receive Clients. The 
Bankers too had one Part of it allotted for their Reſidence (i). 
Voſſius (X) has obſerw'd, that theſe Baſilice were exactly in 
the Shape of our Churches, oblong almoſt like a Ship; which 
was the Reaſon that upon the Ruin of many of them, Chriſtian 
Churches were ſeveral Times rais d on the old Foundations. 
And very often a whole Baſilica converted to ſuch a pious Uſe. 
And hence, perhaps, all our great Domo's or Cathedrals, are 
fill call'd Baſilicæ. | 

The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, about three 


ys 33 


Times as long as they were broad. All the Compaſs of the: 


Forum was ſurrounded with Arch'd Portico's,only ſome Paſſages 
being left for Places of Entrance. They generally contriv'd to 
have the moſt ſtarely Edifices all round them, as Temples, 

Thseares, Baſilice, &c (. | 


— 


22» — 


(a) A. Gall. I. 14. c, 7. (6) Lib. 1. (c) Lib. (4) Lib. 1. (e) Seton. in 


J l. Caf. c. 80. (J) Marlian. Topog, Ant, Rem. lib. 3. cap. 27. (g) In voce 
Senaculum. 


In vit. Heliegab. (i) Rſim. Ant, I. 9. c. 7. (4) In voce Baſilica. 
(n Ligf, de Mag. KW. „ Rim, Ant. I. 9. c. 7. (0 In) 
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They were of rwo Sorts ; Fora Civilia, and Fora Venalia: The 
firſt were deſign'd for the Ornament of the City, and for the Uſe 
of publick Courts of Juſtice ; the others were intended for no 
other end but the Neceſſities andConveniences of the Inhabirants, 
and were no doubt equivalent to our Markets. I believe Lipſins 
in the Deſcription that has been given above, means only the for- 
mer. Of theſe there were Five very conſiderable in Rome: 
Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorn'd with Portico's 
on all Sides by Tarquinius Priſcus. It was call'd Forum Romanum, 
or ſimply Forum, by Way of Eminence, on Account of its Anti- 
quity, and of the moſt frequent Uſe of it in publick Affairs. Mar- 
tial (a) and Statius (b) for the fame Reaſon give it the Name of 
Forum Latium; Ovid the ſame (c), and of Forum Magnum (d); 
and Herodian (e) calls it Thy Spy ala eyoogr, Forum vetus. 
Statius the Poet () has given an accurate Deſcription of the 
Forum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horle-back, 
ſer up here by that Emperor. 
Forum Fulium, built by Fulius Ceſar, with the Spoils raken 
in the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coſt 
100000 Seſterces ; and Dzo (h) affirms it to have much exceed- 
ed the Forum Romanum. 
Forum Auguſt, built by Auguſtus Ceſar, and reckon'd by Pliny 
among the Wonders of the Ciry. The moſt remarkable Curio- 
ſity was the Statues in the two Portico's on each Side of the 
main Building. In one, were all the Latin Kings, beginning with 
Fneas; in the other, all the Kings of Rome beginning with Ro- 
mulus, and moſt of the eminent Perſons in the Common- wealth, 
and Auguſtus himſelf among the reſt ; with an Inſcription upon 
the Pedeſtal of every Statue, expreſſing the chief Actions and 
Exploits of the Perſon it repreſented (i). 
This Forum, as Spartian (&) informs us, was reſtor'd by the 
Emperor Hadrian. 
Forum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (1) relates; 
but finiſh'd aud nam'd by the Emperor Nerva. In this Forum, 
Alexander Severus ſet up the Statues of all the Emperors 
that had been canoniz d (in) in imitation of the Contrivance 
of Auguſtus, mention d but now. This Forum was call'd 
Tranſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenient for a Paſſage 
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(a) Epig. lib. 2. (6) Sylvar. lib. 1. cap. 1. (c) Faſt. 4. (d) Faſt, 3. (+) In 
vit. M. Antonin. (F) Syl. lib. 1. cap. 1. (g) In Jul. Caſ. cap, 25. (b) Dio. 
lb. 43. (i) Lipſ de Magnitud. Rem. (& In vit. Hadrian. () In Domit. cap. §. 


(m) Sf artian. in S. vero, 
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50 Of the CIT r. Part II. 
to the other Three; and Palladium, from the Statue of Minerva, 
the Tutelar Deity of Auguſtus (a); upon which Account, per- 
haps, Fabricius (b) attributes the Name of Palladium to the Forum 
of that Emperor. . | 

There's ſcarce any Thing remaining of this Forum, except an 
old decay'd Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruption, 
inſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark (c). 

Bur the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con- 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the Emperor Trajan, 
with the foreign Spolls he had taken in the Wars. The Cover. 
ing of this Edifice was all Braſs, the Porticos exceedingly. beau. 
tiful and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary Heighth, 
and Chapiters of exceſſive Bigneſs (d). i | 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the Deſcription of Conſtantius his 
Triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with 
no ordinary Admirarion, by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol, 

nd other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a Sight 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Ecſtaſie, and cant 
forbear making an Harangue upon the Matter (e). We meet in 
the ſame Place with a very ſmart Repartee which Ccnſtantin; 
receiv'd at this Time from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. The Em- 
peror, as he ſtrangely admir'd every Thing belonging to this no- 
ble Pile, fo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Trajan's 
Horſe, which ſtood on the Top of the Building, and expreſsd 
his Deſire of doing as much for his own Beaſt : Pray Sir, ſays 
the Prince, before you Talk of petting ſuch a Horſe, will you be 
pleas'd to build ſuch a Stable 4 we him in (F 

The chief Fora Venalia, or Markets, were, 

Boarium, for Oxen and Beet. 

Propertius (g) has a pretty Fancy abourthis Forum, that ir took 
irs Name from Hercules's Oxen, which he brought from Spain, 
and reſcu'd them here, afier they had been ſtollen by Cacus. 

Suarium, for Swine. | 

Piſtorium, for Bread, x 

Cupedinarium, for Dainties. | 

#7-13torzum, for Roots, Sallads, and ſuch like. 

Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, whici 
Vd tc "erimes 1's the Celebration of the Comitia, which will 
De Gelchiod hereatiter. 
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In this part of the Forum ſtood the Roſtra, being a Suggeſtum, 
or ſort of Puli, adorn'd with the 88415 of Ships taken 1175 Ser. 
Fight from the Inhabitants of Antium in Itah, as Livy (a) informs 
vs. In this rhe Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and rhe 
Funeral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the Death of their Relati- 
ons; which pious Action they rerm'd Defundti proroſtris laudatio. 

Hard by was fix'd the Puteal, of which we have ſeveral and 
very different Accounts from the Criticks; but none more pro- 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (6b), 
which he delivers to this Purpoſe. N 


The Romans, whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 


without a Roof, took care, out of Superſtition, to have a 


* fort of Cover built over it, which they properly calld Puteal. 
* This had the Name of Pureal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, 
* becauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by Order of the Senate. 
The Pretor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often fignified in 
Authors by the ſame Expreſſion. I 


(a) Lib. 8. (5) Dacier, Notes on Horace, l. b. 2. Sat. C. verſe 35. 

e f CEO , CV c 
CHAP YL. - | 

_ Of the Portico's, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 


N Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the Ciry, the POR- 
1 TICO's have ever had an honourable Place. They were 
Structures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, annex'd 
to publick Edifices, Sacred and Civil, as well for Ornament as 
UG. They generally took their Names either from the Tem- 
ples that they ſtood near, as Porticus Concordiæ, Quirini, Her- 
cults, &c. Or from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, 
Livia, &c. Or from the Nature and Form of the Building, as 
Porticus cur va, ſtadiata. perphyretica: Or from the 324 that 
were kept in them, as Marga itatia, and Argentaria: Or from 
the remarkable Painting in them, as Porticus Iſidis, Europe, &cc. 
Or elſe from the Places to which they join'd, as Porticus Am- 
phithentri. Porticus Circi, &c. (a). 5 Ph 

Ine e Portico's were ſometimes put to very ſerious Uſe, ſerv- 
ing for che g ffemb ies of the Senate on ſeveral Accounts. Some- 


X * . « : 2 
times ſewellers, and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious Wares, 
took dere their Standing, to expole their Goods to Sale; 
.. ˙ ed ke | 8 : — | — — 
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Bur the general Uſe that they were put to, was the Pleaſure of 
walking or riding in them; in the hade in Summer, and in 
Winter in the Dry; lite the preſent Piaxza's in Italy. Velleius 
Paterculus (a), when he deplores the extreme ea! c of 
Manners that had crept into Rome upon the otherwiſe happy 


Concluſion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly the 


Vanity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to out- ſnine one a- 
nother in the Magnificence of their Portico's, as a great Inſtance 
of their extravagant Luxury. | 


And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : 


Balnea ſexcentis, & pluris Porticus, in qua 
Geſtatur Dominus quoties pluit: anne ſerenum 
Expettet, ſpargatve luto jumenta recenti? 

Hic potius, namque hic munde nitet ungula mule. 


On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expenſive, airy Portico; 
Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in ſtate ; 

And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait: 

Or rather not expect the clearing Sun ; 

Thro' thick and thin their Equipage muſt run: 

Or ſtaying, tis not for their Servant's fake, 
But that their Mules no Prejudice may take. 
1 Mr. Charles Dryden; 


Ea, 


AnchEs were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the Reward and 
Encouragement of noble Enterprizes, erected generally to the 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory of 
extraordinary Conſequence Abroad, or had reſcu'd the Common- 
wealth at Home from any conſiderable Danger. Ar firſt they 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for 


Beauty or State. But in latter Times no Expences were thought 


too great for the rendring them in the higheſt manner Splendid 
and Magnificent: Nothing being more uſual than to have the 
greateſt Actions of the Heroes they ſtood to honour, curiouſſy 
expreſs d, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cut out on the 
Sides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick; that of 
Camillus, of plain ſquare Stone; but then thoſe of Ceſar, Druſus, 
Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Marble (b). 

As to their Figure, they were at firſt Semicircular, whence 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were built 


0 b. 2, cap. 1. (6) Furie Rem, cap. 14. 
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of Four - ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the Middle, and lit: 
in tle ones one each fide. Upon the vaulted part of the Middle- Gate, 
us hung little wing'd Images, repreſenting Victory, with Crowns 
of in their Hands, which when they were let down, theypur upon 
py the Conqueror's Head as he baſed under in Triumph (a). | 

he The CoLumns or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beau- 
a- ties of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame Deſign 


ce as the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of ſome noble Vi- 
cory or Exploit, after they had been along Time in Uſe forthe 
chief Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be ga- 
thered from Homer, 1liad. 16. where Juno, when ſhe's forete!- 
ling the Death of Sarpedon, and ſpeaking ar laſt of carrying him 
into his own Country to be bury'd, has theſe Words; 


I” 8 , | Ls of: | | 
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There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive . 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 

A Pillar ſhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 
The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the Dead. 


. The Pillars of the Emperors Trajan and Antoninus, have been 
extremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work ; and 
therefore deſerve a particular Deſcription. 


as The former was ſet up in the Middle of Trajan's Forum, be- 

of Ing compos'd of 24 great Stones of Marble, but ſo curiouſly ce- 
5. mented, as to ſeem one intire natural Stone. The Heighth was 
hey 144 Foot, according to Eutropius (b); tho' Marlian (c) ſeems to 


make them but 128: Yer they are eaſily reconcil'd, if we 

* 14 one of them to have begun the Meaſure from the Pillar 
8 itlelf, and the other from the Baſis. It is aſcended on the In- 
ide by 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows for 


3 the Admiſſion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted win 
x Marble; in which are expreſcd all the noble Actions of the Eme 
of eror, and particularly the Dacian War, One may lee all over ir 


ſus the ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &c. and 
% Aa manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, 6+. together with the ſeveral Offices an 


ile bmployments of the Soldiers; ſome digging Trenches, ſome 

meaſuring out a Place for the Tents, and others making a 
82 58 — — —— — 
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Triumphal Proceſſion (a), But the nobleſt Ornament of this Pil. 
ar, was the Statue of Trajan on the Top, of a Gigantick Bignels 
3eing no leſs than Twenty Foot high. He was repreſented in a 

Coat of Armor proper to the General, holding in his Left-Hand 


a Sceptre, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his 


own Aſhes were repoſited after his Death (b). 
Ihe Column of Antoninus was rais'd in Imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one Reſpect, that twas 176 Foot high (c): 
For the Work was much inferior to the former, as being under. 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Aſcent on the 
070 was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. The 
Sculpture and other Ornaments were of the ſame Nature as 
thoſe of the firſt: And on the Top ſtood a Coloſſus of the Empe- 
ror naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (d). | 

Both theſe Columns are ſtill ſtanding ar Rome ; the former moſt 
entire. But Pope Sixtus the firſt, inſtead of the Two Statues of 
the Emperors, ſet up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajan, and 
St. Paul's on that of Antoninus (e). ys 

Among the Columns we muſt nor paſs by the Miliarium au- 


reum, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, erected by. Auguſtus Ceſar, 


at which all the High-ways of Italy mer, and were concluded (/. 
From this they counted rheir Miles, at the End of every Mile 


| ſerring up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe of Primus ab Urbe 
Lapis, and the like, This Pillar, as Mr. Laſſels informs us, 1s 


{till ro be ſeen. 
Nor muſt we forget the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib'd by Ovid. 
Preſpicit 4 tergo ſummum brevis area Circum, 
Eſt ibi non parve paroa columna note: _ 
Hinc ſolet haſta manu belli prenuncia mitti 
In regem © gentem, cum placet arma capi (g 
Behind the Circus on the level Ground 
Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its uſe renown'd: 
Hence tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 
Denotes the Qnarrel, and begins the War, 


But thoſe who àdmire Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior t) 
rhe Columna Reſtrata, ſer up to the Honour of C. Duilius, when 
he had gain'd fo famous a Victory over the Carthaginian and Sici- 


lian Fleets, A. U. C. 493, and adorn'd with the Beaks of theVel- 


fels taken in the Engagement. This is ſtil] ro be ſeen in Rome, 


1 
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(«) Fabricius. c. 7. (b) Caſalins Par, 1. e. 11. (e) Marlian, L. 6. c. 130 (d) I. 
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and never fails of a Viſit from any curious Stranger. The Inſcrip- 
tion on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old Way of Writing, 
in the early Times of the Common-wealth. Beſides this ancient 
and moſt celebrated one, there were ſeveral orherColumne roſtrate 

erected on like Occaſions ; as particularly four by Auguſtus Ceſar, 
after the Actian Defeat of Antony: To theſe Virgil alludes; 


Addam & naval ſurgentes ere columnas (). 
The Deſign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 


Explication : The Shape of them cannot be better underſtood 


than by the following Deſcription of the Poet. 


Ingentem quercum deciſis undique ramis 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit Arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias; tibi magne trophæum 
HBellipotens: aptat rorantes ſanguine criſtas, 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumque locis: clypeumque ex ere ſiniſtre 
Subligat, atque enſem colls ſuſpendit eburnum (b). 


And firſt he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round; 

The Trunk he faſten'd in a rifing Ground : | 

And here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 

The mighty Spoil from proud Mezentius won: 
Above the Creſt was plac'd, that dropt with Blood, 

A grateful Trophy to the warlike God; | 

His ſhatter'd Spears ſtuck round: The Corſler too, 

Pierc'd in Twelye Places hung deform'd below : 

While the Left-fide his maſſy Target bears, . 

The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſt'd in the Wars; 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais'd after the Cimbric War, 
ſtill remaining ar Rome, we have this Account in Fabricius: They 
are Two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of them :5 
cover d with a Scaly Corſlet, with Shields and other Military Oh. 
ments: Juſt before it, is ſet a young Man in the Poſtur: of + 
Captive with his Hands behind him, and al round are wing 4 
Images of Victory. The other is ſet out with the common Mil! 
Garb, having a Shield of an unequal Round, and Two Hen, 
one open and adorned with Creſts, the other cloſe without 
On the ſame Trophy is the Shape of @ Soldier's Cont, wil, fene. 
cal other Deſigns, which ly reaſon of the Decay of the Mnrv'e, 


are very difficult to be diſcovered (c). 
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®, CHAP. VII. 
Of the Bagnio's, Aquzduas, Cloacæ, and Pub- 
3 lick Ways. bo 


K HERE cannot be a greater Inſtance of the Magnificence, or 
rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagnios. 


Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves (a), that they were built in mo- 
dum Provinciarum, as large as Provinces : But the great Valeſius 
(b) judges the Word Provinciarym to be a. Corruption of Piſci- 
narum, And tho' this Emendation does in ſome Meaſure exte- 
nuate one part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often alledg'd 
againſt them, from the Authority of that Paſſage of rhe Hiſto- 
rian ; yet the prodigious Accounts we have of their Orna- 


ments and Furniture, will bring them, perhaps, under a Cen- 


ſure no more favourable than the former. Seneca ſpeaking of the 
Luxury of his Country- men in this Reſpect, complains, That 
they were arriv'd to ſuch a Pitch of Niceneſs and Delicacy, as 
to ſcorn to ſet their Feet on any Thing but precious Stones (c). 
And Pliny wiſhes good old Fabricius were but alive to ſee the 
Degeneracy of his poſteriry, when the very Women muſt have 
their Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (d). Bur a Deſcription 
from a Poet, may, perhaps, be more diverting ; and this Sratius 
has oblig'd vs with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudius 
Etruſcus, Steward to the Emperor Claudius. 


Nil ibi plebeium : nuſquam Temeſ.ea videbis 
Era, ſed argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentoque cadit, Lebrifqus nitentibus inſtat 
Delicias mirata ſuas, & abire recuſat. 


Nothing there's Vulgar : not the faireſt Braſs 
In all the glittering Structure claims a Place. 
From Silver-Pipes the happy Waters flow, 

In Silver-Ciſterns are recety'd below, 


> 
* 


(a) Ammiay. Marcell, lib, 16. (e) Naa 4d ſocum. (e) Epi. 86, 
(4) Lib, 33. cap, I © | ie forme: * Pf 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 
Stands fix d in wonder on the ſhining Brim ; 
Surveys its Riches, and admires its State; 

Loth ro be raviſt'd from the glorious Seat. 


The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were rhoſe of the Emperors 
Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla; great part of which are 
ſtanding at this Time, and with the vaſt high Arches, the beau- 
tiful and ſtately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign 
Marble, the curious vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious 
Number of ſpacious Apartments, and a Thouſand other Orna- 
ments and Conveniencies, are as pleaſing a Sight to a Travel- 
ler as any other Antiquities in Rme. 8 

To theſe may be added the Nymphea ; a kind of Grottos ſa- 
cred to the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues, which adorn'd them, 
or from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their 
Name zs evidently deriv'd. A ſhort Eſſay of the famous Lucas 
Hol ſtenius on the old Picture of a Nymph.cum dug up at the 
Foundation of the Palace of the Barberini, is to be met with in 
the Fourth Tome of Grevius's Theſaurus, p. 1800, | 

The Aquæducts were, without queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
Deſigns of the old Romans. Sextus Julius Frontinus, a Roman 
Author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd a 
whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to be the cleareſt 
Token of rhe Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt Invention of 
41. who brought 
Water into the City by a Channel of Eleven Miles in Length. 
But this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperors and other Perſons; ſeveral of 
which were cut thro' the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 


ments for above Forty Miles together; and of ſuch an Height, 


that a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro' them without the leaſt Difficulry (a). Bur this is meant 
only of the conſtant Courſe of the Channel; for the Vaults and 
Arches were in ſome Places 109 Foot high (b). Porcopius (c) 
makes the Aquedufs bur Fourteen : Victor (d) has enlarg'd the 
Number ro Twenty: In the Names of them the Waters only 


were mention'd ; as Aqua Claudia, Agua Appig, &C. 


Ihe noble Poet Rutilius thus touches on the Aquædudts, in 
his ingenious Itinerary: 


» by * * | 
| (a) Procepius de bell. Goth. lib, 1. (6) Sext, Jul. Fromins (e) De bello Goth» 
lib. ls (a4) Deſerlp, Vrb, Region, 7 ; : — — ; 
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Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos, 
Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas? 
Hos potius dicas creviſſe in ſydera monter, 
Tale Giganteum Græcia laudat opus (a). 
What ſhou'd I fing how lofty Waters flow 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, _ 
While conquer'd Tris yields with her unequal Bow ? 
Bold' Typhon here had ſpar'd his Strength and Skill, 
And reach'd Fove's Walls from any fingle Hill, 


But that which Pliny calls Opus ominum maximum, were the 
Cloacæ, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt and 
Filth. And becauſe no Authority can be beiter than his, we 
may venture to borrow the whole Account of rhem from the 
fame Place, Cloacæ, opus on inum maximum, &c. 

Ihe Cloacæ, the greateſt of all the Works, he contriv d by 
* undermining and cutting thro? the Seven Hills upon which 
* Reme is ſeated, making the City hang, as it were, between 
Heaven and Earth, and capable of being ſaibd under: M. 
Agrippa in his Edileſhip, made no leſs than Seven Streams 
meet together under Ground in one main Channel, with ſuch 
* rapid Current, as to carry all before them that they mer 
© with in their Paſſage. Sometimes, when they are violently 
* {fwelld with immoderate Rains, they bear with exceſſive Fury 
* againſt the Paving at the Bottom, and on the Sides, Some- 
times in a Food, the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in their 
* Ccurſe; and then the two Streams encounter with all the 
Fury imaginable; and yer the Works preſerve their old 
Strength, without any ſenſible Damage. Sometimes huge 
Pieces of Stone and Timber, or ſuch like Materials, are car- 
* ried down the Channel, and yet the Fabrick receives no De- 
* rriment. Sometimes the Ruins of whole Buildings deſtroy d 
* by Fire or other Caſualties, preſs heavily upon the Frame. 
* Some: imes terrible Earrhquakes ſhake the very Foundations, 
and yer they ſtill continue impregnable almoſt 800 Years 
- fince they were firſt laid by Tarquinius (b). 

Very little inferior to the Works already mention'd, were 
the Publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge, to a great 
| Diſtance from the City on all Sides. They were generally pav'd 

with Flint, tho' ſometimes, and eſpecially without che City, 
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with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble, in all Reſpects, was 
the Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 
ſame that invented the Cloacæ. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
Length, that Procopius (a) reckons it a very good five Days Jour- 
; ney to reach the End: And Lipſius (b) compures it at 350 Miles. 


An Account of as much of this Way as lies between Rome and 
Naples, the Right Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Sarum, 
has oblig'd us with in his Letters (c): He tells us, tis Twelve 
Foot broad; all made of huge Stones, moſt of them Blue; and 
they are generally a Foot and a half large on all Sides. And 


re the preſently after, admiring the extraordinary Strength of the 

> and Work, he ſays, Thar cho' it has laſted above 1800 Years, yer, 

; we in moſt Places, tis for ſeveral Miles (d) together as intire as 

1 the when it was firſt made. And as to the Via Flaminia, the next | 
| Cauſey of Note, the ſame Author obſerves, That tho' it be 

d by not indeed fo intire as the former, yet there is enough left to 


raiſe a juſt Idea of the Reman Greatneſs. 

I muſt deſire leave to conclude this Subject with the jngeni- 
ous Epigram of Janus Vitalis, an Italian Poet, 
Quid Romam in media queris novus advena Roma: 

Et Romæ in Roma nil reperis media? 
Aſpice murorum moles, præruptaque ſaxa, 

Obruptaque horrenti vaſta Theatra fitu: 
H.cc\ſunt Roma: Viden' velut ipſa cadavera tantæ 
Urbis adhuo ſpirent imperioſa minas ? 
Vicit ut hac mundum, niſa < 3 ſe vincere: vicit, 

A ſe non victum ne quid in orbe foret. 
Hinc victa in Roma victrix Roma illa ſepulta eſt, 
Atque eadem victrix vittaque Roma fuit. 
Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
Qui uoque nunc rapidis fertur in æquor aquis. 
Diſce hinc quid poſſit fortuna; immota labaſcunt, 
Et que perpetuo ſunt agitata, manent. 


To ſeek for Rome, vain Stranger, art thou come, 


2 And find'ſt no Mark, within Rome's Walls, of Rome? 
ASE See here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs defac'd, 

ny And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas d: 
ry, See the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapeleſs Load, 


And Sights more Tragick than they ever ſhow'd : 


_ 


th . pe Boll. Goth, lib. 1. (6) Pe Magn, Rem. (c) Letter th. (a) 5 7 
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This, this is Rome : Her haughty Carcaſs ſpread 

Still awes in Ruin, and commands when dead. 

The Subject World firft took from her their Fate; 

And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yer, 
Herſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu'd, to make the Work compleat. , 
Bur ah! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coſt, 

That conqu ' ring Rome is in the conquer d loſt, 

Vet rolling Tiber ſtill maintains his Stream, 

Swell'd with the Glories of the Roman Name. 

Strange Power of Fate! unſhaken Moles muſt waſte 3 

While Things that ever move, for ever laſt, 
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Of the RELIGION of the Romans. 


%ͤ;ö—-̃ 
Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans 


in General, 


HAT ReEr1c1ow is abſolutely neceffary for the 
Eſtabliſhing of Civil Government, is a Truth ſo 
far from being deny'd by any ſort of Perſons, 
that we meer with roo many who are unwilling 
to allow any other Deſign in ſacred Inſtitutions. 
As to the Romans, it has been univerſally agreed, 
Thar Virtue and Fortune were ingag'd in a fort of noble Conten- 
tion for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happunels of that 
People. And a Judge not ſuſpected of Partiality in that Caſe, has 
concluded the latter to be only a Conſequence of the former. 
For Religion, lays he (a), produc'd good Laws, good Laws good 
Fortune, and good Fortune a good End in whatever they undertoo\. 
Nor perhaps, has he ſtrain'd the Panegyrick much roo high, 
when he tells us, Thar for ſeveral Ages together, never was the 
Fear of God more eminently conſpicuous than in that Reput- 
lick (b). "Twas this Conſideration which made the great St. 
Auſtin obſerve (c), That God would not give Heaven to the 
Remans, becauſe they were Heathens ; but he gave them rhe 
Empire of the World becauſe they were Virtuous. And in- 
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| (a) MachiavePs Diſcourſe on Livy, lib 1, cap Ile (% ia (c) De civitate 
, lib. 4 ap. 11. | | 
| deed, 
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deed, in their moxe general Virtues their Practice inclin'd ra: 


cher to the Exceſs than the Defect : Thus were they devout to 
Superſtition; valiant to a Contempt of Life, and an inconſide. 


rate courting of Danger: Frugal and Temperate in the firſt 
Ages, to a voluntary Abſtinence from agreeable Pleaſures and 
Conveniences; Conſtant, ſeveral Times, to the Occaſion of 


their own Ruin, and rather Rigorous than Juſt. A tedious Ac. 


count of the Deciz, Regulus, Fabricius, Curius, Scævola, &c. 
would be needleſs even to a School-boy, who is ſeldom unfur- 


niſh'd with a ſtock of ſuch Hiſtories. 3 | | 

But we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble Saying of Ci. 
cero, to this Purpoſe, in his Oration about the Anſwer of the 
Aruſpices : Quam volumus licet, Patres Conſeripti, nos amemus: 


tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Galtos, "nec calliditate Pe- 


nog, nec artibus Græcos; nec denique hoc ipſo hujus Gentis & 
Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & Latinos, ſed Pie. 


tate ac Religione, atque hac una ſapientia quod Deorum immorta. 
lium Numine omnia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes Gentes 


Nationeſque ſuperavimus. 


But twill naturally be objected, That whatever Harangues we 


make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and other celebrated Virtues 
of the old Romans, they at laſt degenerated into the moſt luxu- 


rious and extravagant People in the World. Every Page of their 


own Satyriſts is a very good Argument for this Opinion; beſides 
the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians Ls ; other Writers. 
Now tho' Lipſius has undertaken to bring them off clear from 
all ſuch Imputations; yer, I think, we muſt be forc'd to allow, 
that they did indeed debaſe the noble and generous Spirit of 
their Anceſtors ; and this Corruption was, withour Doubt, the 
only Cauſe of the Declenſion and final Ruin of the Empire. But 
as we are not to give over the Cauſe of Virtue on Account of 
the Debauchery of latter Tunes, ſo we have little Reaſon to ex- 
alt the eminent Qualities of the old Romans ro ſo high a Pitch 
as ſome imagine. There's no Neceſſity of making a Hero of 
every Conſul, or fancying every one who was eminently ſer- 
viceable to the Republick, to have been a Perſon of a con- 
ſummate Virtue. So that when we meet in Roman Authors with 
ſuch extravagant Encomiums of their Anceſtors, we may con- 
clude, that what Horace has obſery'd in reference to Poetry, wil 
hold altogether as well in this Caſe: The Generality of People 
being ſo ſtrangely tranſported with the Love and Admiration 
of Antiquity, that nothing was more uſual than to meer with 
ſuch a Perſon as he deſcribes, 5 
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Qui redit ad Faſtos, & virtutem æſtimat annis; 
Miraturque nihil niſi quod Libitina ſaeravit. 


That when he'd try a Man's Pretence to Fame; 
Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name: 
Thinks Virtue better for its Age, like Wine; 
And only likes what Death has made Divine. 


For we may often obſerve, that their very Panegyricks upom 
the honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Commonwealth, ro- 
1 —— them rather as a ſort of rude, unpoliſh'd Mortals, than as 

Perſons eminent for any noble Endowments. So Juvenal, Sat. 14. 


———Faturabat glebula talis 

Patrem . um turbamque caſe ; qua feta jacebat 
Uxor, infantes ludebant quatuor, unus : 
Vernula, tres domini : Sed magnis fratribus horum 


* 
Gentes 
A ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cana 


es we | Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus ole. 

irtues | | Pg Sn 

 Juxu- his little Spot of Earth, well till d... 

f rheir A numerous Family with plenty fill d. | 

zeſides The good old Man and thrifty Houſewiſe ſpent 

Triters, Their Days in Peace, and farten'd with Content; 

from Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd ro ſee 

allow, A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny, 

pirit of The Men were faſhion'd in a larger Mould : 

Xt, the The Women fit for Labour, Big and Bold. 

e. But Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 

hunt of To their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 

\ to ex- Fell to, with eager Joy, on homely Food, 

a Pitch And their large Veins beat ſtrong with wholſom Blood. 

gn Ir. John Dryden, Fun: 

tly ler- * 

oy con- But the Account which Perſius gives us of Titus Quintius, the 

rs with old Country Dictator, has ſomething more of Ridiculous in ip. 

ay Con- | ö 

Nl nde Remus, ſulcoque terens dentalia Quinti, 

People Quem trepida ante boves Didtatorem induit uxor 

niration Et tua aratra domum Lifor tulit (a). 

et With | | | fot ne | * RY” 

: I PIER — — — — — — — — 
Qui | (a) Pref, Sat, 1, 


| 


Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 
Whoſe ſhining Plow-ſhare was in Furrows worn; 
Mer by his trembling Wife returning home, 
And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of Rome. | 
She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictator's Brow ; - | 
And o'er his Back his Robe did rudely throw; 0 
The Lictors bore in State their Lord's triumphant Plough. 
| 7 MY Mr. Drjden. 


We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Character 
and Commendation ; and conclude with the ingenious Mon- 
fieur St. Euremont, That the excellent Citizens liv'd among the 
ancient Romans, and the moſt accompliſh'd Generals among the 
later (a). | 


| (a) Reflect. upon the Genius of the Roman People. cap. 4 ; 


C'H-A P. I. 
Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &c. Of the Potitii and 
Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers, 


* HE Places of Worſhip having been already deſcrib'd, the 
chief Subjects that ſtill remain relating to Religion, are 
the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and the Feſtivals: For it would be 
very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Diſquiſition about 
the Deities; a Matter that is involv'd in ſo many endleſs Ficti- 

ons, and yet has employ'd ſo many Pens to explain ir. 
Luperci.] The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the Lu- 
perci, ſacred to Pan the God of the Country, and particularly 
of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deity they arrend- 
ed on, call'd in Greek Ad-; probably from auz&@ a Wolf, 
in Latin Lupus; becauſe the chief Employment of Pan was the 
driving away ſuch Beaſts from the dheep that he 
Lupercalia. protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obſerves, 
| appears to have been a Feaſt of Purification, being 
ſolemniz d on the Dies Nefaſti, or Non-Courtr-Days of the 
Month February, which derives its Name from Februo to pry: 

n 
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And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently call'd 
Februaca (a). | | 

The Ceremony was very ſingular and ſtrange. 

In the firſt Place, there was a Sacrifice kilPd of Goats and a 
Dog. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi- 
ther, ſome of the Luperci ſtain'd their Fore-heads with the bloody 
Knife, while others wip'd it off with Locks of Wool dipp'd in 
Milk; The Boys muſt always laugh after their Fore-heads have 
been wip'd : This done, having cut the Goats Skins into Thongs, 
they run about the Streets all naked but their Middle, and laſh 
all that they meet in their Proceſſion. The young Women never 
take any Care to avoid the Stroaks, but rather. offer themſelves of 
their awn Accord, fancying them to be grear Helpers of Concep- 
tion and Delivery (b). They run naked, becauſe Pan is always 
painted ſo. They ſacrificed a Goat, becauſe the ſame Deity was 
ſuppos d to have Goar's Feet; which gaveOccaſion to his common 
Epithet of Capripes. As for the Dog we meet with in the Sacri- 
fice, twas added as a neceſſary Companion of a Shepherd, and 
becauſe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves. 

Some have fancied with Plutarch, that theſe Lupercalia were in- 
ſtiruted in Honour of the Wolf that preſerv'd Romulus and Remus. 
Others carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
were brought into Italy by Evander, before the time of Æneas. 

There were wo Companies of the Luperci, the Fabiani and 
Quinctiliani; one for Romulus, the other tor Remus: They took 
their Names from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their Maſters 
or Chief Prieſts (c). Dion. Caſſius tells us, that a third ſort of 
Prieſts, defign'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were in- 
ſtituted by the Senate to the Honour of Julius Cæſar (d). 

Suetonius (e) reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites and 
Ceremonies reſtor'd by Auguſtus: And Onuph. Paninius aſſures us 
they continu'd in Rome till the Time of the Emperor Anaſtaſius. 

2. Potitii and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
Antiquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
ſame Author, upon the following Account: 

After the killing of Cacus, a Giant that had ſtole ſome of 
Hercules's Cattle, the Booty that he brought through Italy, 
from Spain; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, 
gathering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him 
before Evander, The King, after Examination, finding him to 


(a) Plutarch. in Remwul. (6) Ibid. (c) Sexts Pomp, Feſtus, & Ovid, Faſt, 
(>) Aid. 44: (e) In Auguſt. cap. 31. 


2 


be 
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be in all Reſpects the ſame Perſon that his Mother the Propheteſs 
Carmenta, had told him ſnould come into Italy, and be afterwards 
a God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and offer'd 
for a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Yoke ; ordain- 


ing, thar the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a Solemn 


manner every Year. The Performance of theſe Rites he com- 
mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the No- 


blieſt Families, and of beſt Repute in thoſe Parts. There goes 


a Story, that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the Sa- 
crifice, ſo as to loſe their ſhare in the Entrails, they were, by way 
of Puniſhment, debarr'd from ever taſting them for the Future: 


And hence {ome derive their Name from T&ya, Hunger, Bur 


this I take to be but a trifling Fancy; for we may as well derive 


Potitii from potiri, becauſe they enjoy'd the Entrails, as Pinarii 


from ay, becauſe they wanted them. 

We meer with ſomething very remarkable of the Potitii in 
Livy (a), and Valerius Maximus (b) : 

That when, upon Application made to Appius Claudius the 
Cenſor, they got Leave to have their Hereditary Miniſtry diſ- 
charg'd by Servants, in the compaſs of one Year the whole Fa- 
mily was entirely extinct, tho no le than Thirty of them were 


luſty young Men. And Appius Claudius loſt his Eyes, as a Judg- | 
ment for his Part in the Offence. | 


Acca Laurentia, Romulus's Nurſe, had a Cuſtom once a Year 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: Her 
Twelve Sons aſſiſting her always in the Solemnity. Ar laſt ſhe 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus, to 
ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpect, offer d himſelf to fill up rhe 
Number in hisRoom,and gave the Company the Name of Fratres 
Arvales. This Order was in great Repute at Rome; they held the 
Dignity always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon Account 
of Impriſonment, Baniſnment, or any other Accident (c). They 


wore on their Heads, at the Time of the Solemnity, Crowns made 


of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Laurentia at firſt pre- 


ſented Romulus with ſuch an one (d). Some will have it, that 


it was their Buſineſs to take Care of the Boundaries, and the 
Diviſions of Lands, and to decide all Controverſies that might 
happen about them: The Proceſſions or Perambulations made 
under their Guidance, being term'd Ambarvalia: Others make 
a different Order, inſtituted for that Purpoſe; and call'd Sodales 
Arvales, on the ſame Account as the Fratres Arvalcs. 


— 


(a) Lib, 9. (6) Lib. 1. c. I. (c) Pin, 1, I7 02; $4} 8 Læt. de Saen 
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CHAP. Ill. 
Of the Augurs, Avguries, G. 


Chaldeans; from them the Art paſs'd to the Grecians; the 
Grecians deliver'd it to the Tuſcans, and they to the Latins and the 
Romans. The Name of Augurs is deriv'd by ſome, ab Avium 
geſtu ; by others ab Avium garritu: Either from the Motion and 
Actions, or from the chirping and chattering of Birds. Romulus 
was himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Arr( a), and there- 
fore as he divided his City into Three Tribes, fo he conftiruted 
three Augurs, one for every Tribe. There was a Fourth added 
ſome Time after, probably by Servius Tullius, who increas'd the 
Tribes to that Number. Thet: Four being all choſen out of the 


Patricii or Nobility, in the Year of the City 45 4, the Tribunes of 


the People, with much Difficulty, procur'd an Order, thar Fixe 


Perſons, to be elected our of the Commons, ſhould be added to 


theCollege (b). Afterwards Sy//a the Didtator, A.U.C.67 1, made the 


Number up Fifteen (c). The eldeſt of theſe had the Command of 


the reſt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magifter Collegii (d). 
Their Buſineſs was to interpret Dreams, Oxacles, Prodigies, 
Sc. And to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or pre- 
judictal ro any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common- 
wealth. Upon this Account they very often occafion'd the diſ- 
placing of Magiſtrates, the deferring of Publick Aſſemblies, 
Sc. whenever the Omens prov'd unlucky. 3 
Before we proceed to che ſeveral kinds of Auguries, it may not 
be improper to give an Account of the two chief Terms by which 
they are diſtinguiſh'd in Authors, dextra and ſiniſtra. Theſe being 
differently apply d by the Greeks and Latins, and very often by the 
Latins themſelves, (who ſomerimes ſpeak agreeably to the Grecian 
Cuſtoms, ſomerimes according ro their own,) have given Occaſion 
to many Miſtakes, which may be all clear d up by this eafy Ob- 
ſervation ; that the Greeks and Romans both dertving the Happi- 
neſs of their Omens from the Eaſtern Quarter, the former turn'd 
towards the North, and ſo had the Eaſt on their Right Hand, 


the latter towards the South, and therefore had the Eaſt on their 


Left. Vid. Bullenger. de Augur. & Auſpic. L.2. C. 2 


— 


— 


(a) Flutarch in Rom, () Liv, lib. lo. (c) Florts. Epicom, Liv. lib. 89. 
(% Alex. ab Alex, lib 5. cap. 19. : 
E 2 There 


HE Invention of Soothſaying is generally attributed to the 
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There are Five forts of Auguries mention'd in Authors. | 
1. From the Appearances in Heaven; as Thunder, Lightning, 
Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, whether 
it came from the Right or the Left: Whether the Number of 
Stroaks were even or odd, Sc. Only the Maſter of the College 
could take this ſort of Augury (a). CT 
2. From Birds; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of avi 
and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations from 
their chattering or ſinging, others from their flying. The former 
they calld Oſcines, the latter Pr.cpetes. Of rhe firſt ſort were Crows, 
Pies, Owls,&c.of the other, Eagles, Vultures, Buzzards, and the like. 
For the taking of both theſe ſorts of Auguries, the Obſerver ſtood 
upon a Tower with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiar to his 
Office, call'd Læna, and turning his Face towards the Eaſt, 
mark d out the Heavens into four Templa or Quarters, with his 


Lituus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one End: 


This done, he ſtay'd waiting for the Omen; which never ſig- 
nify'd any thing unleſs confirm'd by another of the ſame ſort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Penn for this Purpoſe. 
The manner of divining from them was as follows: Berimes in 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation, cal- 
led from hence Pullarius, (tho' perhaps the Keeper of the 
Chickens had rather that Name,) in the firſt Place commanding 
a general Silence, order'd the Penn to be open'd, and threw 
down a handful of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickens did not 
immediately run fluttering to the Meat; if they ſcatter'd it 
with their Wings; if they went by without taking Notice of it, 


or if they flew away, the Omen was reckon'd unfortunate, and 


to portend nothing but Danger or Miſchance : But if they 


leap'd preſently out of the Penn and fell to ſo greedily, as to let 


ſome of their Meat drop out of their Mouths upon the Pave- 
ment, there was all the Aſſurance in the World of Happineſs 
and Succeſs (b). This Augury was call'd Tripudium, quaſi Terri- 
pavium, from ſtriking the Earth: The old Word pavire ſignify- 
ing as much as ferire. We meet with Tripudium Soliſtimum, 
and Tripudium Sonivium in Feſtus, both deriv'd from the 
ECrumbs falling to the Ground. 8 

4. From Beaſts. Theſe, as Roſinus reckons them up, were 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Weeſels, 
and Mice. The general Obſervations abour them were, Whe- 
ther they appear'd in a ftrange Place, or crols'd the Way; or 
whether they run to the Right or the Left, Oc. 5. The 


—— 


G Alex, ab Alex, lib, 5. cap. 19. (b) Aem, lib. 1. cap. 29. 
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5. The laſt ſort of Divination was from what they call'd Diræ, 


25 or unuſual Accidents to any Perſon or Place; As Sneezing, Stum- { 
r bling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of lj 
of Salt upon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Cloaths, the j 
e meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp, Sc. 
We may oblerve, that tho' any Augur might take an Obſer- 
„ vation; yer the judging of the Omen was left to the Deciſion 
m of the whole College (a). Kos 
er Cicero has ſufficiently expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially that 
s, about the Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. 
e. »Ibe learned Mr. O. . has taken Notice, that the Emperors 
xt KM aflum'd the Office of Augurs, as well as of Pontiffs, as appears 
is from ſeveral Coins of Julius, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Verus, &C. 
t, WH which have the Augurs Enſigns upon them. 
us 
] — * * ** ** x* Par ** Ef 1 hy a Fg 1 * ** * 1 * * 
S CHAP. VE 
e. Of the Aruſpices and Pontifices. 
ri 2 Aruſpices had this Name ab aris aſpiciends,from looki 
tie upon the Altars; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were cala 
4 Extiſpices : They owe their Original ro Romulus, who borrow'd the 
"> Inſtitution from the Tuſcans. The Tuſcans receiv'd it, as the gene- 
of ral Tradition goes, from a Boy that they ſtrangely plough'd up out 
* of the Ground, who oblig'd them with a Diſcovery of all the My- 100 
15 ſteries belonging to this Art (). At firſt only the Natives of Tuſcany 7 
7 exercis'd this Office at Rome; and therefore the Senate made an F 
3 Order, That twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility ſnould A 
i, be ſent into that Country to be inſtructed in the Rites and Cere- 9 
i monies of their Religion, of which this Secret was a chief Part (c). Ai 
= The Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer'd "ly 
oY in Sacrifice, and by them to divine the Succeſs of any Enterprize. bi 
5 They took their Obſervations from Four Appearances. | .K 
1.8 1. From the Beaſts before they were cur uß. 1 
3 2, From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they were cut up. Bl 
_ 3. From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning. Bl 
3 4. From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine Fj 
vi © and Water that they us d in the Sacrifice. | th 
- In the Beaſts, before they were cut up, they took notice, Whe- 0 


ther they were forcibly dragg'd to the Altar; whether they got 
"a looſe our of the Leaders Hands ; whether they eſcap'd the Stroke ; 


Alex, ab Alex. I. I. g. 29, (6) Cicero de Liv. I. 2. (e) 1d, de Div, © Þ 
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or bounded up, and roar'd very loud when they receiv'd it - Whe- 
ther they died with a great deal of Difficulty ; all which, with 
ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate : Or whether, on 
' the other fide, they follow'd the Leader without Compulſion; 

recelv'd the Blow without Strugling and Reſiſtance ; Whether 
they died eaſily, and ſent out a great Quantity of Blood, which 
gave equal Aſſurance of a Proſperous Event. 

In the Beaſt, when cut up, they obſerv d the Colour of the Parts, 

and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counted 
highly unfortunate : A little, or a lean Heart was always un- 
Iucky: If the Heart was wholly miſſing, nothing could be thought 
more fatal and dreadful ; as it happen'd in two Oxen together, 
offer d by Julius Ceſar, a little before his Murder; if the En- 
trails fell out of the Prieſt's Hands; if they were beſmear'd 
more than ordinary with Blood; if they were of a Pale livid 
Colour, they portended ſudden Danger and Ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it furniſh'd them w th a good 
Omen, if ir gather'd up violently, and prefently conſum'd the 
Sacrifice: If it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without any 
Mixture of Smoak, and not diſcolour'd with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, bur run up 
directly in the Shape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
portended Misforrunes, if at firſt it requir d much Pains to lighr 
it; if it did not burn upright, but roll'd into Circles, and left 
void Spaces between them; if it did not preſently catch hold on 
the whole Sacrifice, but crept up by Degrees, from one Part to 
another; if it happen d to be ſpread about by the Wind, or to 
be pur out by ſudden Rain, or to leave any Part unconſum'd. 

In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were to 
__ obſerve, whether they had their due Quantity, their proper 
Taſte, Colour, and Smell, Sc. | 

There were feveral leſſer Signs which ſupply'd them with 
Conjectures, roo inſignificant to be here mention'd. 

Moſt of theſe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil, Georg. 3. v. 486. 


Sepe in bonore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, 
Lanea dum nived circumdatur infula vittd, 

Inter cunctantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros. 
Aut ſi quam ferro mactaverat ante Sacerdos, 
Inde neque impaſitis ardent altaria fibris, 

Ne reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates J 

Ac vix ſuppeſiti tinguntur ſanguine cultri, 
Summaque je jun] ſanie infuſcatur arena. 
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The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs'd, | 
Trimm'd with white | cnt and with Garlands dreſs'd, 
Sunk of himſelf whithout the Gods Command, 
Preventing the ſlow Sacrificer's Hand: 

Or, by the Holy Butcher if he fell, 

Th' inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fate foretell: 

Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, 

But Clouds of imouldring Smoak forbad rhe Sacrifice. 


Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 
Or the black Poiſon ſtain'd the Sandy Floor. 


Mr. Dryden. 


Vaoet the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not reſtrain d to the Al- 


tars and Sacrifices, but they had an equal Right to the explaining 


all other Portents and Monſters. Hence we find them often con- 


ſulted by the Senate on extraordinary Occaſions: Or if the Roman 
Aruſpices lay under a Diſrepute, others were ſent for out of Tuſca- 
1, where this Craft moſt flouriſh'd, as it was firſt invented. 
The College of Arufpices as well as thoſe of the other Reli- 
gious Orders had their Particular Regiſters and Records, ſuch as 


the Memorials of Thunders, and Lightnings the Tuſcan Hiſtor 
ries, and the like. 


There are but TwW O Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of che Pontifices, and both very uncertain ; either from Pons, and 


Facere z becauſe they firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome, and 


had the Care of its Repair; or from Poſſe and facere; where Fa- 
cere muſt be interpreted to ſignify the lame as Offerre, and Sa- 
criſicare. The firſt of theſe is the moſt receiv'd Opinion; and 
yet Plutarch himſelf hath call'd it abſurd (a). At the firſt Inſti- 
rution of them by Numa, the Number was confin'd ro Four, 
who were conſtantly choſe our of the Nobility, till the Year of 
the City 454, when Five more were order'd to be added out 
of che Commons, at the ſame Time as the Augurs receiv'd the 
hke Addition. And as the Augurs had a College, fo the Pon- 


tifices too were ſettled in ſuch a Body. And as Sylla afterwards 


added Seven Augurs, ſo be added as many Pontifices to the Col- 
lege: The firſt Eight bearing the Name of Pontifices majores, 
and the reſt of minores. 

The Office of the Pontifices,was to give Judgment in all Cauſes 
relating to Religion; to enquire into the Lives and Manners of 
rhe Inferior Prieſts, and ro puniſh them if they ſaw Occaſion ; to 
preſcribe Rules for Publick Worſhip ; to regulate the Feaſts, Sa- 
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crifices, and all other Sacred Inſtitutlons. Tully, in his Oration to 
them for his Houſe, tells them, that the Honour and Safety of 
the Common- wealth, rhe Liberty of the People, the Houſes and 
Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods themſelves were all 
entruſted to their Care, and depended wholly on their Wiſdom 
and Management. | | 7 
The Maſter or Superintendent of the Pontifices was one of the 

maſt honourable Offices in the Common-wealth. Numa, when 
he inſtituted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignity, 
as Plutarch informs us; tho' Livy attributes it to another Perſon 
of the ſame Name. Feſtus's Definition of this great Prieſt is, 
Fudex atque Arbiter Rerum Humanarum Divinarumque, The 
Judge and Arbitrator of Divine and Humane Atairs. Upon this 
Account all the Emperors, after the Examp'es of Julius Ceſar 
and Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, or at 
leaſt us d the Name. And even the Chriſtian Emperors for 
ſome Time, rerain'd this in the Ordinary Enumeration of 
their Titles; till the Time of Gratian, who (as we learn from 
(a) Zoſimus) abſolutely refus'd it. 

Pohdore Virgil (b) does not queſtion but this was an infallible, 
Omen of the Authority which the Biſhop of Rome enjoys to this 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus. | 


(a) Hiſtar. lib. 4. (6) De rerum invent. lib, 4. Cep. 14. 


CHAT Y. 
Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales and 
Sodales. 


HE Name of the Flamines is not much clearer than the 
former. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of Pilamines from 


Pileus, a fort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feſtus and Ser- 


vius will have it a Contraction of Filamines, from Filum ; and tell 
us, that fi1ding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, they took 
up a lighter Faſhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread abour their 
Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamina or Flamenm, 
a ſort of Turban, which they make them to have worn; tho 
this generally ſignifies a Woman's Veil. Reſinus and Mr. Dodwell 
declare for the Second of theſe Opinions; Polydore Virgil has 
given his Judginent in Favour of the Third (4). Numa 
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(a) De invent, rer, lib, 4. cap. 14. 


SH 


and deſign'd that all his Succeſſors ſhould do the like: But be- 


cauſe he thought the greateſt Part of them would parrake more 


of Romulus his Genius than his own, and thar their being en- 
gaged in War-like Enterprizes, might incapacitate them for this 
Function, he inſtitured theſe Flamines to take Care of rhe ſame 
Services, which by right belong'd to the Kings (a). 
The only three conſtituted at firſt, were Flamen Dials, Mar- 
tial, and Quirizals, The firſt was ſacred to Jupiter; and a 
Perſon of the higheſt Authority in the Common-wealth. He 
was oblig'd to obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as 
honour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers; 
which are reckon'd up at large by Gellius (b). The ſame Author 


tells us that the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of Flaminica, 
and was intruſted with the Care of ſeveral Ceremonies peculiar 


to her Place. 


Bur, to be ſure, the Greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently 
diminifh'd in ſucceeding Times; otherwiſe we cant imagine rhar 
Julius Ceſar ſhould have been inveſted with ir at Seventeen Years 


of Age, as Suetonius (c) informs us he was: Or that Ha ſhould 
have ſo eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houſe. 
The other two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority; 
ordain'd to inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus, All Three 
were choſe out of the Nobility. Several Prieſts of the ſame Or- 


der, tho' of inferiour Power and Dignity, were added in latter 


Times ; the whole Number being generally compured ar Fifreen. 
Yer Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name) aſſures us from 
Varro, That the old Romans had a particular Flamen for every 
Deity they Worſhipp'd (a). 

Tho' the Flamen Dials diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duties that 
properly belong'd to the Kings, yet we meet with another Officer 


of grea er Authority, who ſeems to have been purely defign'd for 


that Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or Sacrorum. 
Dionyſius gives us the Original of this Inſtirution as follows: Be- 


cauſe the Kings had in a great many ReſpeRs been very ſerviceable to 


the State, the Eſtabliſhers of the Common-wealth thought it very pro- 
per to keep always the Name of King in the City. Upon this Account 


they order d the Augurs and Pontifices to chuſe out a fit Perſon, who 


ſhould engage never to have the leaſt hand in Civil Affairs, but de- 
vote himſelf wholly to the Care of the Publick Worſhip and Ceremo- 
nies of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e). And 


| (a) Liv. lib. 1. (6) Nr Att. lib, 10. cap. 1 5. (e) Cap, I, (4d) De Sacerdotiis. 
Cap. 5, (e) Amig. lib 5. | | 
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Numa at firſt diſcharged ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf, 7 


Livy 
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74 Of the Religion f Part II. 
Livy informs us, That the Office of Rex Sacrorum was therefore 
made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the 
Name of King, which had been formerly ſo odious tothe People, 
might for all rhis Reſtraint, be ſtill, in ſome meaſure, prejudici- 
al to their Liberty (a) | 
Falii.] the Original of Salii may be thus gather'd from 
Plutarch. In the Eighth Year of Numa's Reign, a terrible Peſtilence 
ſpreading it ſelf over Italy, among other Places miſerably infeſted 
Rome. The Citizens were almoſt grown . when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the Report of a Brazen Target, 
which (they ſay) fell into Numa's Hands from Heaven. The King 
was aſſur'd by the Conference he maintain'd with the Nymph 
Egeria and the Muſes, that the Target was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the City; and this was ſoon verified by the 
miraculous ceaſing of the Sickneſs. They advis'd him too, to 
make Elven other Targets, ſo like in their Dimenſions and Form 
ro the Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a Deſign of ſtealing 


it away, the true might not be diſtinguiſſd or known from thoſe 


which were counterfeited ; by which Means it would be more dif. 
ficlut to Defeat the Counſels of Fate, in which it had been deter. 
min d, that, while this was preſerv'd, the City ſhould prove hap- 
ry and victorious. This difficult Work one Veturiis Mamuriu 
very luckily perform'd, and made Eleven others that Numa him- 
ſelf could not know from the firſt. They were work'd into an 
Oral Form, with ſeveral Folds or Pleats cloſing one over another. 
They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and were thence 
calbd Ancyiia, from *ay«uan, which figniiieza crooked Javelin ; or 
from the Cubit, (An] that Part of the Arm between the Wriſt 
and the Elbow, upon which they carry'd the Ancylia (b). For the 
keeping of theſe, Numa inſtituted an Order of Prieſts, call'd Salii, 
A Saliendo, from leaping or dancing. They liv'd all in a Body, 
and compos'da College, conſiſting of the fame Number of Men 
wirh the Bucklers which they preſerv'd. The three Seniors g0- 
vern'd the reſt ; of vrhom the firſt had the Name of Preſul, the 
ſecond of Vates ; and the other of Magiſter (c). In the Month of 
March was their great Feaſt, when they carry'd their ſacred Charge 
abou: the City. Ar this Proceſſion, they were habited in a ſtor: 
Scarlet Caſſock, having round them a Broad Belt claſp'd wich 
Braſs Buckles. On their Head they wore a fort of Copper-He!- 
met. In this Manner they went on with a nimble Motion, keeping 
juſt Meaſures with their Feet, and demonſtrating great Strength 


* 


4) I. v. lib. 2. (6) Flatarch, in New, (.) Alex, ab Alex. Ib. I. ap. 25. 
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Book II. the Romans. 7 
and Agility by the various and handſome Turns of their Body mY 8 
They ſung all along a ſer of old Verſes calld the Carmen Saltare ; 1 


the Original Form of which was compos'd by Numa. They were 


ſacred to Mars, (the Ancylia or Targets being Parts of Armour,) 
who from them took the Name of Saliſubſulus. And therefore 
upon Account of the extraordinary Note and ſhaking that they 
made in their Dances, Catullus, ro ſignifie a ſtrong Bridge, has 
us'd the Phraſe, 


In quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto (b). 


Unleſs the Conjecture of Voſſius be true, that Saliſubſulus is 
here a Corruption from Salii ipſulis: the Performers in thoſe 
Dances, bearing with them among other ſuperſtitious Trifles, a 
fort of thin Plates work'd into the Shapes of Men and Women, 


which they call'd ipſiles, or ſubſiles, and ipſule, or ſubſule. Upon 
admitttng this Opinion, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Saliſubſulus; 


and Pacuvius cannot relieve him; becauſe the Verſe with this 
Word in it commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought (by 
Voſſius at leaſt) to be a meer Fiction of Muretus s, who was noted 
for this kind of Forgery. See Voſſ. in Catul. p. 46. | 
Tho' the Month of March (dedicated to that God) was the 
proper Time for carrying about the Ancylia ; yer if at any Time, 
a juſt and lawful War had been proclaim'd by Order of the Senate, 
againſt any State or People, the Salii were in a ſolemn manner 


to move the Ancylia ; as if by that Means they rous'd Mars from 


his Sear, and ſent him out to the Aſſiſtance of their Arms (c). 
Tullus Hoſtilius afterwards increas'd the College with Twelve 

more Salii, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Barrel with the 

$abines. And therefore for Diſtinction's ſake, rhe Twelve firſt 


were generally calld Salii Palatini, from the Palatine Mountain, 


whence they begun their Proceſſion ; the other Salii Collini or A. 
gonenſes, from the Quirinal Hill, ſometimes call d Mons Agonals ; 
where they had a Chapel, in one of the higheſt Eminences of the 


Mountain (d). 


Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerv'd, that the Entertainments 
of theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coſtly 
and magnificent, with all the Variety of Muſick, Garlands, Per- 


fumes, Sc. (e): And therefore Horace uſes depes Saliares () for 


delicate Mears, as he does Pentificum cance (g) for great Regalio's. 


„* 


(a) Plate reh in Num. (b) Catul. Carm- 17. (c) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 1. cap. 26. (d) 
Diimſ. Ha ic. lib. 3, (e) Gen, Dier, lib. 1. cap, 25. (f) Lib. 1. Od. 37. ( 
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Freiules.] The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they 
[had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contracts. 
Others bring the Word à fædere faci:ndo on the ſame Account. 
Their Original in Ttaly was very ancient. Dionyſius Halicarn. finds 
them among the Aborigines, under the Name of avoyS4g0-c1, li. 


. $aminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveral Places. 


Numa firſt inſtituted the Order at Rome (a) conſiſting of Twenty 
Perſons (50), choſe out of the eminenteſt Families in the City, 
and ſettled in a College. *Tis probable he rank'd them among 
the Officers of Religion, ro procure them the more Deference 
and Authority, and to make their Perſons more Sacred in the 
\Common-wealth. | 


Their Office was to be the Arbitratars of all Controverſies 


relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on any Account 
to take up Arms, till they had declar'd all Means and Expedients 
that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient. In caſe 
the Republick had ſuffer'd any Injury from a Foreign State, they 
. diſparch'd theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to demand 
Satisfaction: who, if they could procure no Reſtitution or juſt 


Return, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Coun- 


try, immediately denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirm'd the 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or contracted a new 
one (c). But the Ceremonies us'd upon both theſe Occaſions, 
will fall more properly under another Head. Tis enough to 
obſerve here, that both the Affairs were manag'd by theſe Offi- 
cers, with the Conſent of the Senate and People. 

As to the Pater Patratus, tis not eaſie to determine whether he 
was a conſtant Officer, and the chief of the Feeiales; or whe- 
ther he was not a Temporary Miniſter, elected upon Account of 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. Refinus makes him the conſtant Governour, or Maſter of 
the Feciales (d). Feneſteila, (or the Author under his Name), a 
diſtinct Officer altogether (e). Pomponius Letus (f), and Polydore 
Virgil (g) tell us, that he was only choſe by one of the Feciales, out 
olf their own Body, upon ſuch Occaſions as we mention'd but now. 
The latter Opinion may be defended by the Authority of Livy, 
who, in order to the Treaty with the Albans before the triple 
Combat of the Horatis and Curiatii, makes one of the Feciales 
chuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (Y). The Perſon 
ro be intruſted with this Office muſt have been one who had a 
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| fa) Diomſ. Livy. (b) Alex. ab Alex. I. S. c. 3 (e) Plutarch in Num. (d) Lib. 3. 
cap. 21. (e) De Sacerdct, Rom. cap. 6. (f) De Sacerdet. Rom. cap. 6. (g) De in- 
vent. Rer. lib. 4. cap, 14. (% Lib. 1, cap. 24. . 
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they Father and a Son both alive; and therefore Pater Patratus is m3 
acts. © more than a perfecter ſort of Father; as they imagin'd him to be, 
bunt. Y whoſe own Father was ſtill living after he himſelf had been a 
finds Father for ſome Time. Perhaps roo they might fancy him to be 
, li. the fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuch Conſequence, who could ſee 
ces. as well behind, as before him (a). | 
enty Tho' rhe Members of any Coltegiate Body, and particularly 
ty, che Free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often call'd 
LONg Sodales ; yer thoſe who challeng'd that Name by way of Emi- 
ence nence, were Religious Officers, inſtitured to take Care of the 
the Feſtivals and Anuual Hononrs of great Perſons deceas d. The 
- Kf firſt of this Order were the Sodales Titii, created to ſuperviſe the 
rſies I Solemnities in Memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 
bunt founded a College of the ſame Nature, and gave the Members 
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eins the Title of Sodales Auguſtales; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the [ 

caſe Rites paid to Auguſtus Cæſar after his Death; and to Bos the 

hey ſame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old S:dales | 
and Titiz preſerv'd the Sacred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. i 
juſt Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, i 
bun- Alexandrini, &c. inſtituted on the like Accounts, but ſo reſtrain'd | 
the Wl tothe Service of the particular Emperors, that the Antoniniani, it 
1eW for Kxample, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Marci, &c. ac- | 
ons, cording to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe Honours 


1 tO they were to attend. Vid. Dodwell, Prælect. 1. ad Spartian. 
fi- Hadrian. S. 5. „ 
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he (a) Plutarch. in Quaſtion, Roman. 
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ole H E Inftitution of the Veſtal Virgins is generally attributed 
ales to Numa; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
ſon and even in the Time of Æneas. Bur perhaps Numa was the firſt” 


d a who ſertled the Order, and built a Temple ro the Goddeſs in Rome” 
— (a). Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Veſta, the 
3, chief Part of it (b) being the Preſervarion of the Holy Fire, which 


Vigil eil lib. 2. cars 297. (6) Pltagchs& Qiomfms 


Name 
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Numa, fancying Fire to bethe firſt Principle of all Things, com- 
mitted to their Charge. Ovid tells us, chat they underſtood no. 
thing elſe bu: Fire by Veſta herſelf. | 


Nec tu aliud Veſtam quam vivam intellige flammam (a). 
Tho' ſometimes he makes her the ſame as the Earth, 


————Tellus Veſtaque numen idem eſt (b). 


Polydore Virgil reconciles the rwo Names by obſerving that 
Fire, or the Natural Hear by which all Things are produc'd, is 
inclos'd in the Earth (c). 4 | 

They were oblig'd ro keep this Fire with all the Care in the 
World; and if it happen'd to go out, 'twas thought Impiety to 
light it at any common Flame, bur they made Uſe of the pure 

and unpollured Rays of the Sun (4). Every Year on the firſt of 
March, whether it had gone out or no, they always lighted ir 
a-new (e). There were other Relicks and Holy Things under 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts ; parti- 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by Aneas ; for 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
other, which was kepr with leſs Care. . 
Diomſius and Plutarch aſſure us, that Numa conſtituted only 
Four Virgins for this Service; and that the ſame Number re- 
main'd ever after. And therefore a great Anriquary is certainly 
miſtaken when he makes the Number increas'd to Twenty (F). 

They were admitted into this Society between the Years of 
Six and Ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or crea- 
ted, but Captæ, taken; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that he 
I:k'd by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by Force, from 
her Parents (g). 5 

The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were to 
vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtiry for the Space of Thirty Years. The 
firſt Ten they were only Novices, oblig'd to learn the Ceremo- 
nies, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion. The 
next Ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerdotal Function; 
and ſpent the remaining Ten in teaching and inſtructing others. 
After this Term was compleated, they had Liberty to leave the 
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(a) Faſt. 6. v. 231. (0) Feſt. 6. v. 460. (e) De invent. Rer. lib. 1. cap. 14. (4) 
Pluturch. in Num. (e) Al. x. ab Al. x. I. 5. c. 12. Macreb, Saturnal, lib. 1. cap. 12. 
Y Alex. ab Alex. ikid. (f) A. Gell Lb, 1. cap 12 
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their Inclinations; tho this was counted unlucky, and therefore 
ſeldom put in Practice. Upon Commiiſion of any leſſer Faults, 
they were puniſſid as the Pontifex Maximus (who had the Care 
of them) thought fir. But if they broke their Vow of Virginity, 
they were conſtantly buried alive in a Place without the City- 


Wall, allotted for that peculiar Uſe (a), and thence call'd Cam- 


pus Sceleratus, as Feſtus informs us. | 
Bur this ſevere Condition was recompenc'd with ſeveral Pri- 


vileges and Prerogatives. When they went abroad, they had 


the Faſces carried before them (b), a Conſul, or the Pretor 
being oblig'd to give them the Way (c). And if in their Walk 
they caſually lighted upon a Malefactor leading to Execurion, 
they had rhe Favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juſtice, 
provided they made Oath that their Meeting was purely acci- 
dental, without any Compact or Deſign (d.) | 


(] Plutarch, in Nam. (b) Ibid, (c) Alex. ab Aer. lib. 5. cap, 12. (d) Plutarch 
in Num. | 2 | 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and 


Keepers of the Sibylline Writings : And of the Cory- 
bantes, or Prieſts of Cybele, and the Epulones. 


Quindecemviri, 


E Firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on Account of the 
Relicks they preſerv'd,owe their Original to this Occaſion. 

A ſtrange od Weman came once to Tarquinius Superbus with 
Nine Books; which, ſhe ſaid, were the Oracles of the Sibyls, 
and proffer d ro ſell them. But the King making ſome Scruple 
abour the Price, went away and burnt Three of them ; and re- 


turning with the Six, ask'd the ſame Sum as before. Tarquin 


only laugh'd at the Humour: Upon which the old Woman left 
him once more ; and after ſhe had burnt Three others, came 
azain with them that were left, bur ſtill kept to her old Terms. 
The King begun now to,wonder at her Obſtinacy, and.thinking 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the Buſineſs, ſent 
for the Augurs to conſult what was to done. They, when 
their Divinations were perform'd, ſoon acquainted him what a 
Piece of Impiety he had been guilry of, by refuſing a Treaſure 
ſent to him from Heaven, and commanded him to give whatever 
me demanded for the Books that remain'd. The Woman receiy'd 
her Money, and deliver'd the Writings; and only charging them 
by all means to keep em Sacred, immediately vaniſh'd. Two 
of the Nobility were preſently after choſe to be the Keepers of 
theſe Oracles, which were laid up with all imaginable Care in 
the Capitol, in a Cheſt under Ground. They could not be con- 
ſulted without a ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was never 
granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome notable Defeat, upon 
the riſing of any conſiderable Mutiny, or Sedition in the State; 
or upon ſome other extraordinary Occaſion (); ſeveral of which 
we meet with in Lzvy (0). 


Ihe number of Priefts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, was 


ſeveral times alter'd. The Duumviri 
1 on 1 5 till 2 „Me 80 . Sly 
Us. or Ge indec eme; 388, When the Tribunes of the People 
> wif per 1 preferr'd a Law, That there ſhould * 
. Ten Men elected for this Service, pan 
our of the Nobility, and part out of the Commons. We meet 
with the Decemviri all along from hence, till about the Time 
of Hlla the Dictator, when the Quindecemviri occur: Which 
Addition of Five Perſons may, with very good Reaſon, be at- 
tributed to him, who increas'd ſo many of the other Orders. 
Twere needleſs to give any farther Account of the S$ibyls, than 
that they are generally agreed to have been Ten in Number; 
for which we have the Authority of Varro; tho' ſome make 
them Nine, ſome Four, ſome Three, and ſome only One (c). 
They all Iiv'd in different Ages and Countries, were all Prophe- 
teſſes; and, if we believe the common Opinion, foretold the 
coming . of our Saviour, As to the Writing, Dempſter tells us, 
etwas in Linnen (d). But one would think the Common Phraſe 
of Folia Sibylle, us'd by Virgil, Horace, and other credible Au- 
thors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Prophecies on Leaves 
of Trees; eſpecially if we conſider the great Antiquity which is 
generally allow'd them, and are aſſur'd ar the Gate Time by 
Pliny (e), that this was the oldeſt way of Writing. 


# (a) Dion, Antig. lib. 4. (6) Particularly lib. 3. cap. 10, lib. 5. cap, 13.15. 7. 
5 4% 4+ Cap. 2 1, (e) Vid, Demſſter ad Reſin. hb 3. cap. 24, (d, bid. (e) Lib. 
* 1 8 IR o £48 9 5 g 
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in Greece and arts, por a ſpec 
of the Senate; JE, were Bol with og, ſame. 


the former, "ill about the * of Theodoſfius the when 
the pram Part of the Senate having embraced > El hs 
Faith, ſuch, Vanities begun to grow our of Faſhion ; till at laſt 
Stilicho burnt them all, under Honor, for which ] he is ſo ſe- 
_— cenſur'd "FA the Hole 8 e in his f W | 
ery; n | 


yr 4a, 


* TI 


Nec rantiim Gæticis WE predic arm, 
Ante Sibyllinæ fa cremavit Opis 2 

Odimus Althæam conſuinpti funere . 
Ni ſæum erinem flere utantur. aue. 

Ar Stilicho #ferns fatalia pignora lilrñ, NS 4 
Et Nena * col. r 


Not only Roman Arms the Wrerch | 
To barbarous Foes ; before chat curſed Dee. 5 
7 burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. DS Þ 
e hate Althea for the faral Brand; dee 
When Niſus fell, the weeping Birds complain'd 2 
More cruel he chan the revengeful Fair; N ©7444 
More cruel he than Niſu Mur derer... 
Whoſe impious Hands into the Flames 3 
Fes Go Pledges of the Roman Crown, 
nrav ling all the Doom that careful Fate had ſpun; 


Amciig all the Religious Orders, as we ines with note oftner 
in Authors; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſti- 
tution as the Prieſts of Cybele. We find them under the different 
Names of (b) Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idet li; E 
can ſcarce ger one tolerable Erymology of ei Cybele 
herſelf, ſhe is generally taken for the | and | is Ic — 
with Rbei, op, Berecynthia, the Idæan Mother, the Mother 7 | 
the Gods, an the Great She was invited and receiv'd 


into Rome, th Peſinus in Go lata, with great Soletriniry, 
Advice of the : Sibylle Oracles (e). | * 


n. 
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abour them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 


Cynmals, Bowling all the while asf 
' thenkelves a5 they went along. 0 
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But to return to her Privfty';* We find itte of any Cerrainry 


Phrygians; and that in their foletnn Proceſſions they danced in 
gut, making a corifg'd Nöſſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and 

ir they were mad, and cutting 

then n along. One would lirrle. think that this 
was ths.Goddefs who requir d. fuck a facred Silence in her My- 
Neries, às Virgil (4) would perſuade us ſhe did. And the beſt we 
could ſapppſe ar the Sight by this bawling Retinue, is, that they 


=y 


were going to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service the 
fame Poet recommends the Uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (b). 
But we cannot have a better Relation of the Original, and 
che Manner of their ſtrange Solemnity, than what Lucretius has 
given us in his Second Bo-? 9 ee axe 
Hanc variæ gente antiquo more facrorum 180 
Ideam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 17781774 
Dant Comites, qui primum ex lu finibus edunt 
Per terrarum orbem fruges oœpiſſe eren. 
Gallos attribuunt, quia numen qui violarint 
Maærrn, & ingruti genitorsbW invents ſunt, 
Sig nificare volunt indiguos eſſe putandois | 
Vivam progeniem qui in ores luminu edant. 
Impana tenta tonant palmi & eymbala circum 
Concava, : nauciſonoque minantur cornua cant, 
Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mente s © 
Telaque præportant violenti ſigna furors, © 
4 ee atque impia pectora volgi 
« Conterrere metu que pofſint numine dive. 
Hic armata mani {Curetas nomine Grait 
Quoc memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte cateros 
1. Lunt; di numerumque eæſultant ſanguine Lett; S 
- Terrificas eapitiim quatientes numine criſtas. 


Dictæos referunt Curetas : © qui Jovn illum 


 Pagitum in Orgt} quontam occult afſe feruntur, 

Lum pueri circum puerum pernice eres 

Armatio in numer um pulſarent eribut era, 

Ne Saturmy eum malit mangaret adeptis, 

Sternumgue daret matri ſub peRore vulntis, 

Concerning her, fond ſuperſtition frames Rs 0 on 
Es $4 . 
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They eunuch all their Prieſts; from whence tis dong 
That they deſerve no Children of their own, 


Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals bout? 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the a | 8 
| 


-Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy; 


count that we have of them in Fuvenal : 


andy Thee: Soon after, they were increas'd to Seven ; whence 


Becauſe in Phrygi ;a Corn ar firſt took Birth; 
And thence was enter d o'er the other Earth: 


Who or "Abuſe their Sires, or qo oe 
Or treat their Mothers with a col Neglect; - 
Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore—— 


And the hoarſe Horns with rattling Notes do threat] 
The Pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 
Till, Reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules. 
They ey carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 

To raiſe ith' impious Rout Religious Fear. 


Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, 
Their Creſts fill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 

Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Priefts who ſtrove 
To drown the render Cries of Infant-F 

By dancing quick, rhey made a cur wer br? 3000" TY 
And bear their Armour as they danc'd around, 


And Ops for ever mourn'd her attling Joy. 4% 50 
a ” l Mr. Cree) 
Bur we muſt not omit a more comical, though 2 ſhores Ae 


Matriſque Deum chorus jntrat, & ingens 
Semivir . facies reverenda minors, 
Mollia 2 rupta ſecuit genitalia reſta, 
Fampridem cui rauca cohors, cui tympana ceduns. 
Plebcia——C a). 


And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch at their Head, 
About the Streets a mad Proceſſion led ; 
The venerable Geldi - large and high, 

Oer. looks the Herd is inferiour Fry, 
His awkard Clergymen —— him prance, 
And beat their Timbrels to their myſtick Dance. 


Mr. Drdts: 
The PDE] at their firſt Creation, Livy (b) aſſures us were 
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they are commonly call'd Septemviri Epulonum, or barely Sep. 
temviri, or the Septemviratus; and ſome report that Julius Ceſar, 
by aer Three more, chang d them to a Decemvirate: tho! its 
certaiſ they kept their old Name. They had their Name from 
a Cuſtom which obtain d among the Romans, in Time of pub- 
lick Danger, of making a ſumptuous Feaſt in their Temples, to 
which they did, as it were, invite the Deities themſelves. - For 
their Starues were brought on rich Beds, with their Pulvinaria 
too, or Pillows, and plac'd at the moſt honourable Part of the 
Table as the Principal Gueſts. Theſe Regalio's they call'd Epula, 
or Lectiſternia; the Care of which belong'd to the Epulones. 
This Priefthood is by Pliny Junior fer on an equal Foot with 
that of the Aupgurs ; when, upon a Vacancy in each Order, he 
ſupplicates his Maſter Trajan to be admitted to either, [Thy 
1 e ougln to be ſet down for an Example of Modeſty 
an „„ | 5 8 ä 
INS TR AJA N 

Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium laudemque morum meorum 
pertinere tam boni principy. judicio exornari, rogo, dignitati, ad 
quam me prove xit indulgentia tua, vel auguratum, vel ſeptemvira- 
tum, quia.vacant, adjicere dignery : ut jure ſacerdotii precari deos 
Fro te publice poſſim, quos nunc precor pietate privat. 


Of the ROMAN Sacrifice... 


8 HE Word Sacrificium more properly ſignifies the Thing 
1 offer'd, than the Action of Offering. The two common 
Words to expreſs the former, were Vidtima and Hoſtia; which 
tho' they are 7 often confounded, yet by the firſt Word are pro- 
perly meant the greater Sort of Sacrifices, by the other the leſs. 
Tho' every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions, and 
conſequently different Sorts of Sacrifices, in which the greateſt 
Part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted; yer chere were ſome 
ſtanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obſerv d in all. | 
The Prieft (and ſometimes the Perſon that gave the Victim) 
- went before in a white Garment free from Spors and Figures : 
For Cicero tells us, That White is the moſt acceptable Colour 
to the Gods; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it ſeems to denote Purity and 
- Innocence, «Ed Eros Rs t 
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Book II. the Re MAN S. 
The Beaſt to be ſacrific'd, if das of che larger Soft, us d to 


be marked on rhe Horns with Gold; if of rhe leſſer Sort, it was 


erown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 


15 


thought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was delign'd.- 
And beſides theſe, rhey wore the Infulg and Vittæ, à fort of 


white Fillers about their Head. 


Before the Proceſſion went a publick Crier, ptoclaiming Hoc 


age to the People, to give them Notice that they ſhould forbear 
Working, and attend to the Solemnity. The Pipers and Harp- 
ers too were the Fore-runners of the Show ; and what Time they 
could ſpare from their Inſtruments, was ſpent in aſſiſting the 
Crier to admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought ro 
the Altar, the Prieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 


uſher'd in the Solemniry with a Prayer to all the Gods; mention · 


ing Janus and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they 


had Acceſs to the reſt, During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer 


was to command the ſtricteſt Silence, for which the common 
Expreiſion was, Favete Linguis, a Phraſe us'd by Horace (a), 
Juvenal (b), Tibullus (c), &c. And the Piper play'd all the while 
to hinder the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe. After his Prayer, 
the Prieſt began the Sacrifice with what they call'd Immolatie 
(though, by Synecdoche, the Word is often raken for the whole 
Act of Sacrificing,) the throwing ſome ſort of Corn and Frank- 
mcenſe, together with the Mola, 5. e, Bran or Meal mix'd with 
Salt, upon the Head of the Beaſt. In the next Place, he ſprink- 
led Wine between the Horns; a Cuſtom very often taken No» 
tice of by the Poets; So Virgil: 


Tpſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 


Canyenth vaccæ media inter cornua fundit EC SC 


* 


 Ofer the white Heifer's Horns the beauteous Queen 


Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 
And Ovid more expreſsly: 


Rode caper vitem, tamen hinc cum ſftaby ad aras, 

In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit (e). 

Go wanton Goat, about the Vineyard -browre. » * | / 
On the young Shoots, and ſtop the riſing Juicag; ; 
You'lt leave enough to pour between your Horns, 
When for your Sake the hallow'd Altar burns. 


7 , pou — = — — — — — — 
{4) Lib. 3. 04. 1. (6) 847. 12, (e) Lib. 2. 
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Bur before ke pour'd the Wine on the Beaſt, he put the Plate 
to his own Mouth, and juſt rouch'd it with his Lips, giving ir 


to thoſe that ſtood near him to do the like. This they termd 


Libatio, | 
In the next Place, he pluck'd off ſome of the rougheſt Hairs 

growing between the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw them jnt@ 

the Fire, as the prima Libamina. e e 


Et ſummas capiens media inter cornug ſetas 
Jgnibus imponit ſacris, libemina prima (a). 


The briſtling Hairs that on the Forehead grew; 
As the firſt Offering an the Fire ſhe threw. {\, 


And now rurning himſelf to the Eaſt, he only made a fort 


of crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the Tail; 


and then deliver'd the Beaſt to rhe publick Servants to kill. We 
find theſe inferiour Officers under the ſeveral Names of Pope; 
Agones, Cultrarii, and Viftimaris : Their Buſineſs, beſides the 
killing of the Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, ro bowel him, and 
to waſh the whole Body. Then the Aruſpex his Duty came in 
place, to ſearch the Entrails for good and bad Omens, When 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do, bur to lay what 
Parts they thought firreſt for the Gods upon the Altar, and to 
go and regale themſelves upon the reſt. See Alex. ab Alex. 
Lib. 4. cap. 17. „ ron | 


(2) Enid. 6. Vs 246. | 


Of the Ronan Tear, 


W 


the Romans ; which owe their Original to Romulus, Numa, 


and Julius Cæſar. Romulus divided his Year into Ten Months, 
which Pluterch would perfuade us had no certain or equal 
Term, bur conſiſted ſome of Twenty Days, ſome of Thirty dee 

| * „ f „ $4.6 I SL and 
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and ſome of mere (a). But he is generally allow d to haye ſer- 


tled the Number of Days with a great deal more Equality, al- 
lotting to March, May, Quintilu, and October, One asd Thirty 
Days: To April, June, Sextilis, November and Decembex, 
Thirty, making up in all, Three Hundred and Four Days (6), 


| Son 323 RIPE Warren menen ; ; 
Scilicet arma magis quam dera, Romule, noras 1 


Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 
mans had ever any other Account than by Twelve Months (c): 
But tis probable that the Teſtimonies of Varro, 3 Cen- 
formmus, Ovid, &c. will over- rule the bare Words of Liciniw 
Macer, and the Counterfeit Feneſtella, which are all he produces. 
As to the Names of Romulus's Months, the firſt to be ſure was 
conſecrated” to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too 
may be fetch d from Venus,” the other Guardian Parent of the 
Romans, if we admit of the Affafibn Between the Word Aprilu, 
and AI her Name in Greck: Tho' tis generally derived 
from Aperio to open, becauſe this is the chief Part of the Spring, 
in which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (d), 
May he named ſo from Maia the Mother of Mereury, according 
to Plutarch (e); tho' Macrobius makes the Maia, to whom May 
was dedicated, the ſame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different 
from Mercary's Mother (H. Ovid brings it 2 Senibis, 1. &.'4 


Majorihis (g). June either comes from Fuventus, becauſe this 


is the youthful and gay Part of the Year (); or'elfe tis à 
Contraction of Junonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Funo (i). 
The other Months he denominated as they ſtood in Order: So 
Quintils is no more than the Fifth Month, Sexthi than the 
Sixth; and fo on: But theſe two afterwards chang'd their Names 
to July and Auguſt, in Honour of Julius Ceſar, and his Succeſ- 
for Auguſtus. As Nero had afterwards call'd April Nerenius N); 
ſo Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation of mem 
gave the Two Months immediately following, the Names of 
Germanicus and Domitianus ; but he being ſlain, they recover d 
their 0'd Denominations, ((). | FF 


| Numa was a little better acquainted with the Cœleſtial Motions 


than this Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform theKa- 
lendar, in the firſt Place he added the Two Motiths of Fanuary 


® ; 1 0 4 
R . 


(a) Plut. in Num. (b) Macreb. Saturn. I. I. c. 12. Cenſor. de die Natal, e. 20. 
& c. (c) De Emendat. Tempor, I. 2. (ad) Plut. in Num, Macrob, Sat: l. 1. c 12 
(e) In Num. (f) Sat. I. I. cap. 12. () Faſt l. v. 41. 1 Plot. in Num- 
(!) Macrob. wbi ſapra. (K) Swer, in Ner. c. 85. (0 Plxt. in .I.. 
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and Februzry ; the firſt of which he dedicated to the God Fan ; 
the other took its Name from Februo, to purify, becauſe the 
Feaſts of Puriſication were celebrated in that Month (2). To 
compoſe theſe Two Months, he put Fifty Days to the old Three 
Hundred and Four, to make them anſwer the e of the Moon; 
and then took Six more from the Six Months that had even Days, 
adding one odd Day more than he ought to have done, merely 
out of Superſtition, and to make the Number fortunate. How- 
ever, he could ger but Eight and Twenty Days for February ; 
and therefore that. Month was always counted unlucky (b). 
Beſides this, he obſerv'd the Difference between the Solar and 
the Lunar Courſe to be Eleven Days; and to remedy the In- 
equality, he doubled thoſe Days after every Iwo Years, add- 
ing an Interſtitial Month to follow February, which Plutarch 
calls in one Place Mercidinus (c) and in another Mercidonius (d). 
Bur the Care of chis Intercalation being left to the Prieſts, they 
clapp'd in, or left our, the Month wheneyer they pleas'd, as they 
fancy'd lucky, or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch mad Work, that 
the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice, were remov'd by 
little and little, till ar laſt they came to be kept at a Seaſon quite 
contrary to what they had been formerly (fe). 
Julius Cæſar was the firſt that undertook to remedy this Dil- 
order ; and to this Purpoſe he call'd in the beſt Philoſophers and 
Marhematicians of his Time, to ſettle the Point. In order to 
bring Matters right, he was forc'd to make one confus'd Year of 
Frfreen Months, or Four Hundred Forty-five Days; but to pre- 
ſerve a due Regulation for rhe future, he rook away the In- 
rercalary Months ; and adding Ten Days to Numa's Three Hun- 
dred Fifty-five, equall'd them to the Courſe of the Sun, except 
Six odd Hours. The Ten Days he diſtributed among thoſe 
Seven Months that had before but Nine. and- twenty; avs as for 
the Six Hours, he order'd them to be let alone till they made up 
a whole Day ; and this every Fourth Year he pur in the ſame 
Place where the Month us'd to be inſerted before (F); and that 
was juft Five Days before the End of February, or next before 
the Sixth of the Calends of March. For this Reaſon the ſuper- 
numerary Day had the Name of Dies Biſſextus ; and thence the 
Leap · Vear came to be call'd Annus Bifſextily.. —- : 
But the Priefts, who had been the Authors of the old Confu- 
fron, committed as great a Blunder in the New Computation, 


*r 


(a) hid. (b) Cenſtrin. de die Natali. cap, 20. (c) I» N. (J IÞ Jul.. c 
Ce) in Jul. Ceſe () Cimſorin. cap, 20. oc I I 
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by interpoſiri ing the Leap-Day ar the Beginning of every Fourth 
Year, inſtead of the End; till Auguſtus Ceſar brought it into 
the right Courſe again "(ai in which it has continu'd ever ſince, 
and! is follow id by a great Part of Europe at this Day. 

Vet becauſe there wanted Eleven Minutes in the Six odd 
Hours of Julius Year; the Æquinoxer and Solſtices loſing ſome- 
thing conrinually, were found, about the Year 1582. to have 
run back Ten whole Days: For which Reaſon, Pope Gregory ar 
thar Time undertook a new Reformation of the ale cur- 
ting off Ten Days To bring then to their proper Places. This 


Account they call the Gregorian, or New Sie, hich is OY 


100 in man Parts of Eurcpe. 
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CHAP. x. 
The Je Difinlio of the R OMAN. Days. 


* » « 
4 * 


HEN Numa l che Year into Twelve Months, _ 


Three Orders: Dies Feſti, Profeſti, and Interciſi A 
The firſt Sort was conſecrated to the Gods: 
The ſecond allotted for the Civil Buſineſs of Men: 


The third divided between ſacred and ordinary Employments- 
The Dies Feſti were ſer a · part for the Celebration of theſe Four 


Solemnities , Sacrificia, Epulæ, Ludi, and Feri.e. 
Sacriſficia, were no more than publick Sacrifices to the Gods. 


Epule, were a fort of Banquets celebrated to the Honout of 


the Deities. 

Ludi, were publick * inftirured with the ſame Deſi ign. 

Ferie, were either publick or private. 

The publick were of Four Sorts: Stativæ, Conceptive, In- 
perative, and Nundine. | 

Ferie Stative, were publick Feaſts kept by rhe whole Ciry, 
according to the ſer Time appointed in the Kg/endar for their 
Obſervation; as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, e Sc. 


Ferie, 


made a Diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in theſe 
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Feriæ Conceptive, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleas d; 
as the Latinæ, Paganalia, Compitalia, ccc. 

Feriæ Imperativæ, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prætors, or Di. 
Ctators, inſtituted by Virtue of their own Authority, and com- 
manded to be obſerv'd upon ſolemn Occaſions, as the gaining of | 
a Victory, and the like. 172 

Nundinæ, were Days ſet a · part. for the Concourſe of rhe Pen- 
le out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe their 
ommodities to Sale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs. 
They had the Name of Nundinæ, becauſe they were kept every 
Ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (a2). It muſt be remember'd, 
that tho the Nundinæ at firſt were of the Number of the Ferie, 
yet they were afterwards by a Law declar'd to be Dies Faſti; 
that the Country People might not be hinder'd in their Work, 
bur might at the ſame Time perform their Buſineſs of Marker 
and Sale, and alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes decided 
by the Prætor; whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to 
come to Town again upon the uſual Court-Days. 
Ferie Private, were Holy-Days obſerv'd by particular Perſons 
-s "a upon ſeveral Accounts; as Birth-Days, Funerals, and 

the like. | 
Thus much for the Die; Feſti. | 
I he Profeſts, were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, 

and Preliares. | R$. 
Dies Faſti, were the ſame as our Court-Days ; upon which it 
was lawful for the Pretor to fit in Judgment, and conſequently 
Fari tria verba, to ſay thoſe Three ſolemn Words, Do, Dico, Ad- 
dico, I fit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudpe Loſſes. All 
other Days (except the interciſi) were calld Nefaſti ; becauſe 
*rwas not lawful to ſay thoſe Three Words upon them; that is, 
the Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from a Phraſe 
of Horace (b), that Dies nefaſtus ſignifies an unlucky Day, as 


well as a Non-Court-Day. 5 | 
Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or publick } beg 
Aſſemblies of the People were held upon: Or, as Ovid ſtyles ane 
Fu | 9 f to 
{DE - FR - = ö Eve 
es populum jus eſt includere ſeptis (c). . 
Days when the People are ſnut up to Vote. 7 2 
(e) Faſt, 1. verſ. 74. (6) Lib. 2. Oda. 13. (e) Faſt. . Uf. . * . N. 
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Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 
properly, Days. of Adiournment. 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for che Peciſion of any 
Cauſe between a Reman and a Foreigner. _ ; 


Dies Preligres, were fuch Days upon which they thoughr it 


lawful to ingage in any Action of Hoſtility: For during the Time 
of ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latiuæ, and that 
which they calld Cm Mundus patet, conſecrared to Ds and 
Praſerpina, they reckon d it a piece of Impiety to raiſe, Pack 
or exerciſe their Men, or to encounter with the Enemy, unle 
firſt attack c. F | | 
_ If we make a Diviſion of the Roman Days into Fortunate and 
Unfortunate; Dies Poſtriduans, or the next Day after the Ka- 
lends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon d of the latter Sort ; 
and therefore had rhe Names of Dies Atri. . 
A. Gellius gives us the Reaſon of this Obſervation from Per. 
rius Flaccus, becauſe they had taken Notice for ſeveral Ages, 
that thoſe Days had prov'd unlucky to the State in the Loſs of 
Battels, Towns, and other Caſualties (a). n 
Je tells us in the ſame Place, That the Day before the Fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfortu- 
nate; but he does not know for what Reaſon, unleſs that he finds 
the great Overthrow at Cannæ to have happen d on ſuch a Day. 


(a) Neck. Ani. lib, 5. cap. 17. p 
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CHAP. XL 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 


* HE Way the Romans us'd to reckon the Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus 
begun his Months always: upon the firſt Day of the new Moon, 
and was follow'd in this, by the Authors of the other Accounts, 
to avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. Therefore 
every new Moon, one of the inferior Prieſts us'd to. aſſemble 
the People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 
were between that and the Nones : And ſo from the old Word 
Calo, or the Gnreek xi, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
Name of Ralendæ. But we muſt remember, chat this bee 
- ; N 6 . 4 . 0 
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of calling the Days continu'd no longer than the Year of the 
Ciry 450, when C. Flavius the Curule Ædile, 'order'd the Faſt; 
or Kalendar, to be ſet up in publick Places, that every Body 
might know the Difference of Times, and the Return of the 
Feſtivals (a) V | | 
The Nones were ſo call'd becauſe they reckon'd Nine Day; 
from chem to the Ides. | 5 . 

The Ides were generally about the Middle of the Month, and 
then we may derive che Word from Iduare, an obſolete Verb, 
ſignifying to divide. | 2 
The Kalends were alway fix d to the firſt Day of every Month; 
but the Nones and the Ides in Four Months were on different 
Days than in the other Eight. For March, May, July, and Octo. 
ber had Six Nones a- piece, the other only Four. Therefore in 
the-firſt, the Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th; in the 
lalt, the Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 13th. © os 

In reckoning theſe, they always went backwards, thus, 72. 
nuaiy 1. was the firſt of the Kalends of January: December 31. 
Prid. Kal. Jan. Decemb. 30. the third Kal. Jan, and fo on to the 
13th; and that was Idys Decembru; and then the 12th Prid. Iduum 
Decemb. the 11th, 3 Iduum Decemb. and fo to the 5th Day, and 
that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Prid. Nonarum 
Decemb. the third 3 Non. Decemb. the ſecond 4 Non. Decemb. 
and the firſt Ralendæ Decemb. . 

We muſt obſerve, That when we meet with Kalendas, Nonas, 
or 14 in the Accuſative Caſe, the Prepoſition ante is always 
underſtood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus or Nonas, is the ſame as 
zertio die ante Kal. Non. or Idus. | 


(.) Liv. lib. 5. cap. 46. ve. 5 | 
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The moſt Remarkable Feſtivals of the ROMANS, as they 


tand in the Kalendar. 


HE Kalends, or the firſt Day of January was noted for 


the entring of the Magi rates on their Office; and for 
the wiſhing of good Fortune, and ſending Preſents to one 
another among Friends (a). VV 


—B eat * 


The 


(6) Ovid, Faſt, % v. 71. 


or 
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The Ninth (gr guint. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Agonalia, in- 


| ſtiruted by Numa Fompil ius, in Honour of Janis, and attended 
with the 4776, the ſolemn Exerciſes and Combats; whence, 
| in Ovid's Judgment (a), it took its Name. 


The Elventh (or tert. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalia, 


in Memory of Carmenta, - Evander's Mother. 


February the Fifteenth, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of 


I March, was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Luperci made 
heir wild Proceſſion (5) which has been deſcrib'd before. 


February the Eleventh, or the Third of the Ides,was the Feralia, 


or Feaſt in Honour of the Ghoſts 5 when People carried ſome 
| hitle fort of Offering to the Graves of their deceas'd Friends. 
Ovid gives us ſo handiome an Account of it, that we muſt nor 
| paſs it by : TE 


Eſt honor & tumuls, animas placare paternas (c). 
Parvaque in exſtructas munera ferre pyras: __ 
| Parva petunt manes: pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere ; non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
Tegula porrettis ſatis eſt velata corons, 


Et ſparſe fruges, parvaque mica ſalis. 


Tombs have their Honours too: Our Parents crave © 

Some ſlender Preſent to adorn their Grave, . 5 
Slender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe 6 

Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but ho-w; 8 

No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Sears below. 

They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And Fruit and Salt to ſcatter on the Ground. 


4 


The Day after the Feralia, was the Chariſtia, or Feſtival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together and 
had a Feaſt. | Ii | 


On the 22d or 23d, (according to the different Length of this 


Month) were the Terminalia, ſacred to Terminus, the Guardian 
of Boundaries and Land-marks; on which they now offer'd to 
him Cakes and Fruits, and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
withſtanding the ancient Prohibition of bloody Sactifices in this 
Caſe : The Reaſon of which Prohibition Plutarch (d) ſuppoſes ro 
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' have been, leaſt they Mould violate the Tokens of Peate and 
Agreement by ſtaining them with Blood. 5 
The Kalends of March was the Marronalia, a Feaſt kept by 
the Romaii Matrons to the Honbur of Mars; to whom they 
thought themſelves oblig d for che Happineſs of bearing of good 
Children; a Favour which he firſt conferr'd on his own Mi- 
ſtreſs, Rhea (a). 3 | FA 182 
This Feaſt was the Subject of Horace's Ode, 


Martis celebs quid agam Calendis, &c. 


On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Sali, and 


their Proceſſion with the Anqlia, which have been ſpoken of 


before. 


The Ides of March was the Feaſt of Anna Perevida 3 in Ho. 


nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy ro Eneas; 


or of one Anna an old Gentlewoman, that in a great Dearth | 


le with Corn 


at Rome, for ſome time furniſhed the Common P 
y conſiſted 


out of her own Store. The Celebration of this 


in Drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. The common 


Feople met for this Purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, and, 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with all 


manner of Sports and Jollity; wiſhing one another to live as 


many Years as they drunk Cups (b). 


The ſame Day was by a Decree of Senate order d to be calld 
Parricidium, for the Murder of Julius Ceſar, which happen d 
en it (c). Appian, in his Second Book, tells us of a very diffe- 


rent Law that Doſabella the Conſul would have preferr'd = 
this Occaſion; and that was, to have the call'd ever after, 


- Natals Urbi (the Birth-Day of the City ;) as if their Liberty | 


bad reviv'd upon the Death of Ceſar. - OC 
March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, begun 

the Quinquatrus or e the Feaſt of Minerva, conti 

nuing Five Days. "Twas during this Solemnity, that the Boys 


and Girls us d to pray to the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing, of which ſhe had the Patronage: To which Cuſtom Fuve- 


nal alludes: 


** 
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Io rival Tully ot Demoſthenes,  _ 
Begins to wiſh in the Quinquatrian Days; 


At the fame Time the Youths carried their Maſters their Fee} 
or Preſent, rerm'd Minerval. Ye 
April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Actors 
were the Women. No Perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to bear 
a Part in this Service; and therefore tis very remarkable, that 
upon the Defeat at Cannæ, there was ſuch an univerſal Grief 
in the City, that the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ceres was forc'd to 
be omitted (). Bog. | 
April the 21ſt, or the 11th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Palilia, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 
times_call'd. Parilia 4 parięndo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
for the Fruitfulneſs of the Sheep. Ouid tells us a very tedious 
Courſe of Superſtition thar the Shepherds run through upon this 
Day. They always contriv'd to have a great Feaſt at Nighr ; 
and when moſt of them were pretty merry, they concluded all 
with dancing over the Fires that they made in the Field with 
heaps of Stubble (6). | TO 
The ſame Day was call'l Urbs Natels, being the Day op 
which the Ciry was built (c). . 4 
April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of M was the 
Rob:galia, a Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Rebigus, 
who took Care to keep off the Mildew and Blaſting from the 
Corn and Fruit (ad). | mw 
April 27th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May was the 


Floralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers (e), when the 


publick Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 
{crib'd (F). METS . 
In the remaining Part of the Year, we meet with no Feſti- 
val of extraordinary Note, except the Poplifugium and che 
Saturnalia. * 

The Original of the famous None Caprotinæ, or Poplifugium; 
is doubly related by Platareb, according to the Two common 
Opinions. Firſt, becauſe\Remulus diſappear'd on that Day, when 
an Aſſembly being heid in the Palys Capreæ, or Goarſmarſh, 
(b) Ovid, Faſt. 4. v. 721, &c. (c) Bid. v. $06, (a) mid. 
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order, got up into a wild Fig- Tree, and holding out a lighte 


The Original of the Saturnalia, as to the Time, is unknown; 


Parts of Publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral leſſer Obſervart- 


of the Liberty enjoy'd in the Golden Age undet Saturn, before 
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on a ſudden happen'd 2 moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 


with terrible "Thunder, and other unuſual Diſorders in the Air. 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves ; but 
after the Tempeſt was over, could, never. find rheir King (2). 

Or elſe from Caprificus a wild Fig. Tree, becauſe in the Gallic 
War, a Roman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemies Camp, 
taking the Opportunity when ſhe {aw them one Night in a Dil. 


Torch toward the City, gave the Romans a Signal to fall on; 
which they did with ſuch good Succeſs as to obtain a conſidera- 
ble Victory (b). = 


Marcrobius aſſuring us, Thar it was celebrated in Italy long be- 
fore the Building of Rome (c); the Story of Saturn, iti whoſe 
Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As th 
the manner of the Solemnity, beſides the Sacrifices arid other 


ons worth our Notice. As firſt, the Liberry now allow'd to 
Servants to be free and merry with their Maſters, fo often 
alluded to in Authors. Tis probable this was done in Memory 


the Names of Servant and Maſter were known to the World. 
Beſides this, they ſent Preſents to one another among Friends: 
No War was to be proclaimed, and no Offender executed: 
The Schools kept a Vacation, and nothing bur Minh and 
Freedom was to be met with in the City. They kept ar fitſt 
only one Day, the 14th of the Kalends of January: But the 
Number was afterwards increas'd to Three, Fouf, Five, and 
ſome ſay, Seven Days (d). oy | 


** 
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5 (a) Plutarch. in Remi. (5) Plutarch. in Romul. & in Camill, Ge) Macrel. 
Saturn. lib, 1. cap. 7. (4) Lipſ. Satrnal. Ub, 1. cap. 3. 
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Fort Of the General Diviſion of the People. 
orld. N 
nds: F oudLUs, as ſoon as his City was tolerably well LN 
red: bird with Inhabirants, made a Diſtinction of he 
and People according ro Honour and Quality ; giving $41 
fitſt the better ſort the Name of Patres, or Patri- 14 
the ciz, and the reſt the common Title of Plebeii. 74 
and Io bind the Two Degrees more firmly together, ® 


he recommended to the Patricians ſome of rhe ot 
Plebeians to protect and Countenance ; the former being ſtyl'd Pa- | 
Macybi WY tr0121, and the latter Clientes. The Patrons were always their 
Clients Counſellors in difficult Caſes, their Advocates in Judg- 
ments; in ſhorr, their Adviſers and Overſeers in all Affairs what- 
ever. On the other ſide, the Clients faithfully ſerv'd their Pa- 
trons, not only paying them all imaginable Reſpect and Defe- 
rence, but if Occaſion requir'd, aſſiſting them with Money to- 
wards the defraying of any extraordinary Charges. Bur afrer+ 
wards, when the State grew rich and great, tho' all other good 
Offices continu'd between them, yet twas thought a diſhonoura- 
ble thing for the better Sort to take any Money of their Infert- 


ours (a). 
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the Divite of rhe People into-rhe-three diſtin® Opders of 
Sengtors,” Knights, and Commons, tool its Riſe about the Time of 
Targuin's:Bxpolfish. The Senats Were fuch Perſons as had been 
"Lat. x; K 5 4 » iq} © 
promoted to fit in tie Supreme Council of State, either out of the 
Nobjliey or Commons. It out of the latter Order, they had the 


Hour of a Gold 


0 - 


Cha ge 5.55 Manmtiud hath. nicely. obſerv'd: The Knights were 
ſuch Perſons as were allow'd'a Gold Ring. and-a Horie-art the 
Publick Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of the People, 
befides rheſe_ Two Orders, including not only the > Ip r Po- 
pulacy, but uch oßfthe Nobility too a$ had not yet been elected 
Senators, and ſuch of the Gemry as had not a compleat Knight's 
Eſtate: For Perſons were admitted into the two higher Ranks 
according to their Fortunes; one that was worth Eight hundred 
Seſtertia, was capable of being choſe Senator; one chat had 
Four hundred, might be taken into the Equeſtrian Order. Au- 


— 


guſtus afterwards alter d the Sænatorian Eſtate to Twelve hun- 


dred Seſterces; but the Equeſtrian continu'd the ſame. 1 
The three common Terms by which the Knights are ment!- 
on'd in Roman Authors, are Eques, Equeſtri ordins, and Equeſtri 
loco natus. Of which the two former are in all . the 
very ſame. Bur the latter is properly applied to thoſe Equires, 


whoſe Fathers were indeed of the ſame Order, bur had never 
reach'd the Senarorian Dignity. For if their Fathers: had been 


Senators, they would haye been ſaid ro have been Be 
Senatorian, and not of rhe Equeſtrian Rank (a). 
When we find the Optimates and the Populares o pos d in Au- 
rliors, we muſt ſuppoſe the former to have been thoſe Perſons, 
of What Rank ſoeyer, who ſtood up for the Dignity of the chief 
Magiſtrates, and the rigorous Grandeur of the State; and who 
car d not if the inferior Members ſuffer d for the Advancement of 
the commanding Powers. The latter we muſt take likewiſe 
for thoſe Perſons of what Rank ſoever, who courted the Favour 
of the Commons, by encouraging them to ſue for greater Pri- 
vileges, and to bring Things nearer to a Level. For it would 
be unreaſonable to make che ſame Diſtinction betwixt theſe Par- 
kries, as Sigonius, and others lay down: That the Populares were 
© thoſe who endeavour'd by their Words and Actions to Ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the Multitude; and the Optimates thole 
who fo behay'd themſelves in all Affairs, as to make their 


rn of the 
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Ring, but not of a Horſe kept at the Publick 


Novi, and Ignobiles, taken from the right of u 
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Conduct approv'd by every good Man.“ This Explication 

rees much better with the Sound of the Words, — che 
Senſe of the Things. For at this Rate, the Optimates and the 
Populares, will be only other Terms for the Virtuous and the Vici- 
ons; and it wou d be equally hard in ſuch large Diviſions of Men, to 
acknowledge one ſide to have been wholly Honeſt, and to affirm 
rhe other to have been entirely Wicked. I know thar this Opinion 
is built on the Authority of Cicero; bur if we look &h him, not on- 
ly as a Prejudic'd' Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhall not 
wonder, char in diſtinguiſhing the two Parties, he gave ſo in- 
famous a Mark to the Enemies ſide, and ſo honourable an one to 


his own. Otherwiſe, rhe Murderers of Ceſar, (who were the 
Optimates,) muſt pals for Men of the higheſt Probity; andthe 


Followers of Auguſtus, (who were of the oppoſite Faction) muſt 
ſeem in general a pack of profligate Knaves. Ir would there; 
fore be a much more moderate er to found the Diffe- 
rence rather on Policy than on Morallty; rather on the Princi- 
ples of Government, than of Religion and private Duty. 
There's another Common Diviſion of the People into Nebiles 
n Pictures, or 

Statues; an Honour only allow'd to ſuch whoſe Anceſtors or 
themſelves had bore ſome Curule Office, that is, had been Cu- 


rule Ædile, Cenſor, Prætor, or Conſul. He that had the Pictures 


of Statues of his Anceſtors, was term'd Nobils ; he that had on- 
ly his own, Novus he that had neither, Ignebils. So that Jus 
imaginu was much the ſame thing among them, as che Right of 


Bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Novus Homo is e- 


quivalent to our upſtart Gentleman. 


- 
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For a great while none but the Patricii were the Nobiles, becauſe 
no Perſon, unleſs of that Superior Rank, could bear any Curule 
Office. Hence in many Places of Livy ,Saluſt, and other Authors, 
we find Nobilita uſed for the Patrician Order, and ſo oppos d to 
Plebs. But in aſter- times, when the Commons obtain d a right 
of enjoying thoſe Curule Honours, they by the ſame Means pro 

cur d the Title of Nobiles, and left it to their Poſteriry (a). 
Buch Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diſtinguiſned 
into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were ſuch as 
had been born free, and of Parents that had been always free. 


The Libertini were the Children of ſuch as had been made free. 


Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free themſelves. 


* — 
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The two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were by 
Teſtament, and by Manumiſſion. A Slave was ſaid to be free 


by Teſtament, when his Maſter; in Conſideration of his fairh- 


ful Service, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which 
Cuſtom we meer with abundance of Examples in every Hi- 
ſtorian. * 5 N | 

_ » "Theſe kind of Liberti had the Title of Orcins, becauſe their 
Maſters were gone to Orcus. In Alluſion to which Cuſtom, when 
after the Murder of Julius Cæſar, a great Number of unwor- 
rhy Perſons had thruſt themſelves into the Senate, without a- 


ny juſt Pretenfions, they were merrily diſtinguiſh'd by the Term 


of Senatores Orcini (a). 


The Ceremony of Manumiſſion was thus perform'd; The 


Slave was brought before the Conſul, and in Afrer-times before 


the Prætor, by his Maſter, who laying his Hand upon his Ser- 
vant's Head, ſaid to the Prætor, Hunc hominem liberum eſſe volo; 
and with that, ler: him go out of his Hand, which they termd 
e man emittere. Then the Prætor laying a Rod upon his Head, 
calbd Vindicta, ſaid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quritum. Hence 


Vndins poſtquom maus à Pretore receſf.. 


After this the Lictor taking the Rod out of the Pretor's Hand 
ſtruck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Back; 
and nothing now remain'd bur Pileo donari, to receive a Cap in. 
roken of Liberty, and to have his Name enter'd inthe Common 
Roll of Freemen, with the Reaſon of his obtaining that Favour. 


There was athird way of beſtowing Freedom, which we do 
not ſo often meet with in Authors; it was when a Slave by the 
Conſent and Approbation of his Maſter, got his Name to be 
inſerted in the Cenſor's Roll: Such a Man was call'd liber cenſu; 
as the two already mention'd were liber teſtamento, and liber ma- 
numiſſione. | 12 $ 
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(a) Sueten. in Oftav, cap. 29. 
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Book III. of theRomans yo. 
85 Ecce 
1 T HE Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 
- Magiſtrates was the Senate; which as it has been generally 
n reckon d the Foundation and Support of the Roman Greatneſs, 
N ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions in the 8 : For 
e gmulus firſt choſe out a Hundred Perſons of the beſt Repute for 
e irth, Wiſdom,” and Integrity of Manners, to aſſiſt him in the 
be” Ne rn of Affairs, with the Name of Senatores, or Patret, 
8 om their Age aud Gravity; (vel ætate, vel cure fimilitudine Pa- 
d tres appellabantur, ſays Saluſt :) a Title as Honourable, and yet as 
, little ſubject to Envy, as could poſſibly have been pitch d upon. 
© \ After the Admiſſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal Number 


of that Nation were join'd to the former Hundred (a). And 
Tarquinius Priſcus, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, to in- 

gratiate himſelf with the Commons, order'd another Hundred 

oY to be ſelected out of that Body, for an Addition to the Senate (b), 
* which before had been ever fill'd with Perſons of the higher 


T2 Ranks. Hula the Dictator made chem up above Four Hundred; 

in Julius Ceſar Nine Hundred ; and inthe Time of the Second Tri- 14 
n umvirate, they were above a Thouſand; no Diſtinction being Wl | 
Ir, made with Reſpect to Merit or Quality. Bur this Diſorder was Wi 
lo afterwards rectified by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in the 1 
ne Senate, according to the old Conſtitution (c). a5 14 
de The right of naming Senators belong'd at firſt to the Kings; 

1; afterwards the Conſuls choſe, and referr'd them to the People for 

4 their Approbation: But ar laſt the Cenſors engroſsd the whole 


Privilege of conferring this Honour. He that ſtood firſt in the 
Cenſor's Roll, had the Honourable Title of Princeps Senatus (d): 


Yet the chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Dictaror, Sc. were 
always his Superiours in the Houſe. LS; 
Beſides che Eſtate of Eight hundred, or after Auguſtus of 
Twelve hundred 2 no Perſon was capable of this Dignity, 
but one that had already born ſome Magiſtracy in the Common - 
3 


(«) Dionyſ. lib. 2. (b) Hem, lib. 3. (c) Sutton, in Auguſt : Gap, 35. (d) Vid 
A. Gell, lib, 3. cap. 18. 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in latter Times) 
 sequir'd,- is plain from the frequent Uſe of Sta Senatoria in Au- 
thors. Dio Caſſius poſitively limits it to Five and Twenty (a), 
whfch was the ſooneſt Time any one could have diſcharg'd the 
Queſtorſop, the firſt Office of any conſiderable Note: Yer we 
meet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, without 
any Conſideration had to their Years ; as it uſually happen d in 
all other Honours whatever. 


As to the general Title of Patres Conſcripti given them in Au- 
Thors, ir was taken as a Mark of Diſtinction, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added ro Romulus's Hundred, either by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, or by the People upon the Eſtabliſument of the 
Commonwealth: But in After-times, all the Number were 
promiſcuouſſy ſtybd Patres, and Patres Conſcripti (bp). 
We may take a farther View of the Senators, conſider'd all 
together as Council or Bod 


— 


The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of aſſembling che Sena. 


tors, were only the Dictator, the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribunes 
of the Commons, and the Interrex. Vet upon extraordinary Ac- 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Militum 
inveſted with Conſular Power, and to the Decemviri, created for 
the regulating the Laws: and to the other Magiſtrates choſen up- 
on ſome unuſual Occaſion. In the firſt Times of the State, they 
were call'd together by a publick Crier ; but when the City- grew 
larger, an Edict was publiſh'd to command their Meeting (c). 
The Places where they aſſembled were only ſuch as had been 


formally conſecrated by the Augurt, and moſt commonly within | 


the Ciry; only they made Uſe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for the giving Audience ro foreign Ambaſſadors, 
and to ſuch Provincial Magiſtrates as were to be heard in open 


Senates before they entred the City; as when they. peririon'd 


for a Triumph, and the like Caſes. Pliny too has a very re- 
markable Obſervarion, that whenever the Augurs reported that 
an Ox had ſpoke, which we often meer with among the Ancient 
Ae: Ws the Senate were preſently to fir ſub Dio, or in the open 

As for the Time of their Sitting, we muſt have Recourſe to the 
common Diſtinction of Senatus legitimus, and Senatus indictus. 

The former was when the Senate mer of Courſe, upon ſuch Days 


as the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them ro. Theſe were the K- 


(«) Liv. 52. (G) Vid. P. Manat. de Senat. & C. Sigen, de Antiq. Tur, C. R. (c) P. 
Mart. de Genat. Rem. (4) Fin. Nats Hiſt, lib, g, = 45. 2 9 J acts (c) 


lends, 
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Senators were diſcharg d from their neceſſary Attendance; except 
Jo many of them as made a Quorum, a Number ſufficient, by 


{call'd P aricidinm, from the Murder of Julius Caſar which hap- 
the Senate ſhould never meet on hat Day for che future (b). 
the Senators were oblig'd to be. pteſent at the Comitia. 


they call'd referre ad Senatum (c. 


ginning with the Princeps Senatus, and the Deſign'd.Conjuls) and 


of any Decree, twas a common Practice to protract his Speech, 


large, the ſupreme Magiſtrare made a ſhort Report of their ſeve- 


* 


* 1 
i 
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lends, Nones, and Ter in very Month, till cite Time of Aiguſtis, 


September, and O ober, by an Order of the ſame Bmperour, the 


Law, to diſpatch Buſineſs: And therefore all that Time they drew 
Lots for their Appearance, or Excuſe ; as Suetonius informs us (a). 
Me may obſerve from the ſame Author, that the -{des of March 


pen d on it) was particularly excepted; and a Decree paſs d, Thar 


Fenatus Indiftus, was a Senate call'd for the Diſpatch of any 
Buſineſs upon any orher Pay; except the Djes Comyrialer, when 


As ſoon as the Senate was fer,-the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, in the firſt Place perform'd ſome Divine Service, and 
chen propos d the Buſineſs, to the Houſe ; Both which Actions 


\, 


When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in Order (be- 


ask'd every Bodys Opinion 3 upon which, all that pleas'd, ſtood 
up, and gave their Judgmenrayon the Point, © I 


"Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask d his Opi- 


- 2 


nion, he had the Privilege of Speaking as long as he ple asd, as well 1 p 1 


about other Concerns as abo the Mattet in hand: And therefore 


when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder the paſſing 14 


till *rwas too late to make any Determination in the Houſe. 17 
When as many as thought fir had given their Judgments ar [ | 


ral Opinions; and then in order to paſſing their Decree, order'd 
the Senators to divide, one Party to one fide of the Houſe, and the 
oppoſite to the other. "The Number being now told, the major 


Part determin d the Caſe ; and a Senatus-Conſultumwas according- 


ly wrote by the publick Notaries at the Feet of the Chief Magi- 
ſtrate, being ſub{crib'd by the principal Members chat promoted it. If 

Bur in Cafes of little Concern, orſuch as requir'd Expedition, 608 
the Formaliry of asking Opinions, and debaring the Buſineſs, was 104 
laid aſide, and a Decree paſs d upon the bare Diviſion of the 
Houſe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 


i. 


— 


2 


.) [n Octav. cap. 35. (b) Ilem in Jul. Caf. cap 88 (e) P. Manut. de Senat. Roms 
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was call'd Senatus-conſultum per diſceſſionem factum; the former 
ſimply Senatw-conſulrum (a).. | TY . 
Julius Capitolinus ſpeaks of a ſort of Senatus-conſults, not de- 
ſcrib'd by any other Author; which he calls Senatus-conſulta ta- 
cita ; and tells us they were made in reference to Affairs of great 
Secrecy, without the Admitrance of the very publick Servants ; bur 
all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after the paſ- 
ſing of an Oathof Secreſie, till their Deſign ſhou'd be effected 5 


There were ſeveral Things that might hinder the paſſing of 4 


Decree in Senate; as in Caſe of an Interceſſio, or Interpoſing. This 
was commonly pur in Practice by the Tribunes of the Commons, 
who reckon'd it their Privilege: Bur it might be done too, by 
any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propos'd the 
"Buſineſs to the-Houſe : Or elſe when the Number requir'd by 
| Law for the paſſing of any Bill was not preſent : For that there 
was ſuch a fix d Number is very evident, though nothing of 
Cerrainty can be derermin'd any farther about it. 


In both theſe Caſes, the Opinion of the major Part of the Se. 


 mwators was not call'd Senatus-conſultum, but Authoritas Senatus; 
their Judgment, not their Command; and ſignified little, unleſs 
it was afterwards ratified, and rurn'd into a Senatis- conſultum, as 
uſually happen d (e). Yer we muſt have a Care of taking Autho- 
rita Senatis in this Senſe, every Time we meer with it in Authors. 
For unleſs, at the ſame Time, there be mention made of an In- 


erceſſio, it is generally to be underſtood, as another Term for a 


Senatus. conſultum; and ſo Tully frequently uſes it: ſometimes 
both the Names are join d together; as the uſual Inſcription of 


the Decrees was in theſe Initial Letters; S. C. A. i. e. Se natus- A 


Conſulti-Authoritas. G34 VVV 5 
Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate cou'd not 
pals after Sun-ſer, but was deferr d till another Meeting. 
All along, till the Year of the City 304, the written Decrees 
were in the Cuſtody of the Conſul, who might diſpoſe of them as 
he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them; Bur 
then a Law paſs d, that they ſhould be carried always for the fu- 
ture to the Ædiles Plebs, to be laid up in the Temple of Ceres (d): 
Yet we find, that afterwards they were for the moſt Part pre- 
ſerv d in the publick Treaſury (e. 
It may be farther obſerv'd, that beſides the proper Senators, 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houſe during their Honour, 


Wan — 


: (a) P. Manut, de Sen, (b) Jul. Capit. in Gordian. (c) P. Manut. de Sen, (d) Liv. 
bb, 3. (e) Vide Cicer. Philip. 5, Sueten. in Auguſt. Tacit. Annal. 3. 3 
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and they who had born any Curule Office, after-irs Expiration- 
But then none of thoſe who came into the Houſe | 


Ibis gave Occaſion to the Joke of Laberius the Mimic, 
AE en -Caput ſine lingua pedaria ſententia . Js 


Proceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and. 


ment of Affairs, or 
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(e) Lipfins de Magiſtrat. cap, 


| ely upon Ac- Rf 
count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the Privilege of giving * 
their Judgments upon any Matter, or being numbred among the 4 
Perſons who had Votes. Vet they racitly expreſs'd their Mind, 
by going over to thoſe Senators whoſe Opinions they embrac'diz 14 
and upon this Account they had the Name of Senatores Pedarii. it 


here was an old Cuſtom too, in the Common-wealth, That 
de Sons of Senators wien come into the Houſe, and hear the 


long diſ-us'd, was at laſt reviv'd by Auguſtus, who in order to 
the bringing in the young Noblemen'the ſooner to the Manage- 
order d that any Senator's Son, at the Time of 

his putting on the Toga Virils, ſhou'd have the Privilege of 
uſing the Lats Clavus, and of coming into the Senate (a). 
(a) Sueton. in Auguſt. cap. 38, 1 | 
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CHAP. III. 
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| 1. 


* 


Candidates for Offices. 


Of the general Di vi fon: of the Magiſtrates; and of the 


4 OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 


obtain'd among the Romans, or to decide the Caſe of Pre- 
eminency between them, we may in the next Place, take a ſhorr 
View of the chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we meer 
with many general Diviſions ; as in reſpect of Time, Magiſtra- 
tus ordinarii, and extraordinarii; with reference to the Perſons, - 
Patricii, Plebeii, and Mixti; from their Quality, Majores and 
Minores; from their manner of appearing in Publick, Curules, 


and Nox Curules; and laſtly, from the Place of their Reſidence, 


Urbans, and: Provinciales (a). If we would pitch upon the cleareſt 
and the moſt compendious Method, we muſt rank them according 
to the laſt Diſtinction, and deſcribe in order the moſt remark- 
able of the Civil Offices ar Home and Abroad. But it will be 


* — 
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expected, chat ws firſt g ſome Account of the Perſons cht ſtobd 
"Candidates for theſ& Hitiours. They borrow'd the Name of Can. 
Alduti from the Tops Candida, in which they were habited at 
the Time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this looſe 
«Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment under; 
which ſome interpret as done with Neſign to avoid any Suſpicion 
the People might have of Bribery and Corruption; But Ply. 
arch(a)-thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt che better, 
by ſuing in ſuch an humble Habit; Or elſe that ſuch as had re. 
ceiv'd Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the more 
eaſily demonſtrate thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity; 
à very powerful way of moving the Aſfections of tie People. Bur 
he difallows the Reafon above:mention'd, becauſe this Cuſtom 
> TE in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had any 
Anfluence on the PriblickSuffrages;” a Miſchief to which he attri- 
-bures, in a great Meaſure, the Ruin of the Common- wealth. 
They declar'd their Pretenſions generally about a Year =” 
che Election; all which Time was ſpent in gaining afſd ſechring 
of Friends. For this Purpoſe, they us d all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often; whence the 
Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratum, had its Riſe. In their Walks, they 
took the meaneſt Perſons by the Hand; and not only us d the 
Fake familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like; 
but calbd them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, who 
.awhiſper'd every Body's Name in their Ears. For though Plu- 
tarch tells us of a Law which fotbad any Candidate to make ule 
of a Promprer ; yet at the ſame Time he obſeryes, That Cato the 
Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd ro it, diſcharging 
che whole Buſineſs by the Help of his own Memory (b). 

They had Reaſon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addreſs and Canvaſs; for an Affront, or per- gene 
-haps a Jeſt, put upon the moſt inconſiderable Fellow, who was of t 
Maſter of a Vote, might ſometimes be fo far refented by rhe nels 
Mob, as to turn the Election another way. There is a particu - Ng. 
lar Story told of Scipio Naſica, which may confirm this Remark : tizer 
When he appear 'd for the Place of Curule Ædile, and was Vang 
making his Circuit to increaſe his Party, he lighred upon an bled 
| honeſt plain Countryman, who was come to Town, to give very 
his Vote among the reſt, and finding, as he ſhook him by the afre1 
Hand, that the Fleſh was very hard and callous, Prithee, Friend, till 
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(00 In Coriolan, (6) Plat. in Catone dyicerſ. 


(ays (el 
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50d (ey be) dot uſe 40 walk upon thy Hands? The Clown was 2 
an- far from being pleas d with this Piece of Wit that he complain d 


r —＋ and loſt the Gentleman the Honour which he 
of u EN ) | 
x Such N ab openly favour'd their Def ions, have hon di- 


Jon ſtinguiſh'd by rhe Names of Salutatores, Dedudtores, and Sefta- 
Ply. tores (a). The firſt ſort only paid their Compliments to them 
ter, at their Lodgings in the Morning; and then took their Leave. 

| re- The ſecond waited upon them from rhence, as far as to the Forum. 
10re The laſt compos'd-their Retinne thro the whole Circuit. Pliny 
ity ; has oblig d us with a farther Remark, That not only the Perſon 
Bur who ſod for an Office, but ſometimes too, the moſt- conſidera- 
tom ble Men of their Party went about in the fame formal manner, 
amy to beg Voices in their Behalf: And therefore when he'd let ws 
ittri. know his great Diligence in promoting che Intereſt of one of 
h. his Friends, he makes ule af the ſame Phraſes, which are com- 
fore monly: apply'd to the Candidares themſelves ; as, Ambire domos 

ring Prenſare amicos, Circumire ſtationes (b), Sc. 

rity, - The Proceedings i in the Elections will fall more properly u un. 
the des the Account of the Aſſemblies where they were 9 80 d. 


they Co) Roſen, ib, 7, cap. 8. (6) Tür. Bit. Ib. 2. ep. 9. 
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. af Of: the CONSULS.. 
o the | 
ging F TP HE Conſular Office began upon the Expulon o of 4. Ter 5 
quins in the Vear of the City 244. There are wir, 1. 
hole EA gy en of che Word; that of Cicero, 4 Conſulendo (a) is, 
per- generally follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as 
was of the Kings, only reſtrain'd by Plurality of Perſons, and tote. 
v the nels of Time: Therefore Twly calls it Regium Imperium (H, and 
ticu- Regia Poteſtas (e). In War ; So commanded in chief over Ci. 
ark: tizens and Aſſociates; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, ha- 
was ving the Government of the Senate itſelf, which. they. aſſem- 
n an bled” or diſmiſsd at their Pleaſure. And tho' their Authority w 
give very much impair d, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, an 
y the afterwards upon the Eſtabliſnment of the Empire; yet they were 
jend, ſtill imploy d in conſulting the Senate, adminiſtring Juſtice, ma- 
(ſays {4) c de leg. lib. 3. (6) Bid. (c) Idem de Petitions en, - 
8 naging 
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aaging Publick Games, and the like; and had the Honour to 
chariQerize the Var by their own Names. 4 | 

At the firſt Inſtitution this Honour was canfin'd to the Nobili. 
ry; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons obrain'd the 
Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Aſſociate 
in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were ſo powerful, 


as to have both Conſuls choſe out of their Order; but, generally 


ſpeaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner. 
No Perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unleſs he was 


preſent at the Election, and in a private Station ; which gare 


Occaſion to the Civil Wars berween Pompey and Ceſar ; as has 

been already obſerv'd,, The common Age requir'd in the Can- 
_ didates was Forty two Years. This Cicero himſelf acquaints us 

with, if we allow a little Scope to his way of Speaking, when 
he ſays, chat Alexander the Great, dying in the Thirty third 
Year, came Ten Yeats ſhort of the Conſular Age (4). But 
_ ſeynetimes the People diſpens d with the Law, and the Empe- 
rors took very little Notice of the Reſtraint. | IIB 


I The Timeof the Conſuls Government before Jul ius Ceſ. ar, was 


always a compleat Year : But he brought up a Cuſtom of ſub- 


ſtituting Conſuls at any Time for a Month or more, according 
as he pleas'd. Yet the Conſuls, who were admirted rhe firſt of 


January, denominated che Lear, and had the Title of Ordina- 


74 ; tlie others being ftil'd Suffecti (b). heh 
The chief Ornaments and Marks of their Authority were 
the White Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Prætexta; which in 


After: times they chang d for the Toga Palmata, or Pitta, be- 


4 * 


fore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honour'd with 
a Friumph; And the Twelve Lictors, who went before one of 
them one Month, and the other the next, carrying rhe Faſces 
and the Securs, which, tho Valerius Poplicola took away from 
the Faſces, yer it was ſoon after added agaamn. 
Their Authority was equal; only in ſome ſmaller Matters, he 
had the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who was 


oldeſt; an 
Children. 
| N 
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geren. in Julio, (ap. 76, &c. 
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Ni Cicerin, Phitip. 5, (6). Vids Dis. lids 43. 
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d he, according to the Julian Law, who had moſt 
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| =—_ orange, nm e e dA is Grate 639+ 
1 $2 E Office of Dittator was of very early Original: For 
the Latines entring into a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup- 
we I port Tarquin's Cauſe after his 8 he Senate were wer 5 
has great Apprehenſions of Danger, by reaſon of the Difficulty they 
an- und in procuring Levies to oppoſe them: While the poorer 
us © Commons, who had been foro d to run themſelves into Debt wi 
1en che Patricians, abſolutely refus'd to lift chemſelyes, _ unleſs an 
ird Order of Senate might paſs for a general Remilſion. Now the 
But power of Life and Deaf bell lately taken from the Conſuls by. + 
pe- the Valerian Law, and Liberty given for an Appeal from them ta 
de People, they could not compel any Body to take up Arms. 
vas Upon this Account, they found it neceffary to create a Magi- 
ub. W ftrate, who for Six Months ſhould rule wich abſolute Autho- 
ing Writy even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt Perſon pitchd 
t of upon for this Honour was Titus Largius Flapus, abour 4. V. Co 


na 253, Or 255 (4). 4 * . 1 Et; os BY A 115 u 
This ſupreme Officer was call d Ae ec becauſe he was 
ere Dictur, named of ihe Conſul; or elſe, from his Dictaring and 


ul, Of the Dickator and bis after of Horſes ,.., <> +» 


in Commanding what ſhould be done (0). Tho we ſomerimes meet 
be- with the naming of a Dictator upon a ſmaller Account, as the 
rich I holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, rhe Celebration 
> of Nef publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Jove's Temple 
ſces (which they call'd clavum pangere, and which was us'd in the 
om Times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the Number of the Years, 

L ind in the Times of latter Superſtition, for the averting or driving 
he away Peſtilences and Seditions,) and the like; yer the true and 
vas AY proper Dictator was he, who had been inveſted with this Ho- 
ft nour upon the Occaſion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any ſuch 
92 Emergency as requir'd a ſudden and abſolute Command (c). 
bt. And therefore he was not choſen with the uſual Formalities, but 


only named in the Night, viva voce, by the Conſul (d), and con- 
Kc. MH frm'd by the Divination from Birds (e). The Time aſſign'd for 
I be Duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 


1 —— 


—— — 
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N (a) Diewſ. Aniq. lib. 5, Liv. lib. 2. (ö) Bid, (e) Lift ds Mazifher, cap. 19 
Pp % Liv, lib. 4+ (e) Cicero de Leg. lib, 3, 2 
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meer neceſſiry: And as for the perpetual Dict arorſpins of Sylla 
and Juli Ceſar, they are confekd ro have been 4 Vio. 
lations of the Laws of their Country. Tiere were TWo other 


Confinements which the Dictator was oblig'd to obſerve. Firſt, 


he was never to ſtir out of Italy, for fear he ſhould rake Advan- 
rage of the Diſtance of the Place, to attempt any thing againſt 
the common Liberty (a). Beſides this, he was always to march 
on Foot; only upon Account of a tedious or ſudden Expedition 
he formally ask d leave of the People to ride (H). But ſetting 
aſide theſe Reſtraints, his Power was moſt abſolute. He might 
prodaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or disband them 
without any Conſultation had with the Senate: He could puniſh 
as he pleas'd; and from his Judgment lay no Appeal (c); at 
leaſt not till in latter Times. To make the Authority of his Charge 
more awful, he had always Twenty four Bundles of Rods, and as 
many Axes carried before him in Publick, if we will believe 
Plutarch (d) and Polybits (e). Tho' Livy attributes the firſt Riſe 
of rhis Cuſtom to Hlla (F). Nor was he only inveſted with the 
joynr Aurhority of both the Conſuls ; (whence the Grecians call'd 
him Atera or Double Conſul;) but during his Adminiſtra- 
tion, all other Magiſtrates ceas d, except the Tribunes, arid left 
the whole Government intruſted in his Hands (g . 
This Office had the repute to be the only Safeguard of the 
Common- wealth in Times of Danger four Hundred Years toge- 
ther: Till la and Cæſar having converted it into a Tyranny, 
and rendred the very Name odious, upon the Murder of the 
latter, a Decree paſs d in che Senate, to forbid the Uſe of it upon 
any Account whatever for the furure (bh),  _ eg 
The firſt Thing the Dictator did, was to chuſe a Magiſter Equi. 
tum, or Maſter of the Horſe, (he himſelf being in ancient Times, 
by a more general Name term'd Magiſter Populi,) who was to be 
his Lieutenant-general in the Army, but could act nothing with- 
our his expreſs Order. Yer in the War with Hannibal, when 
the ſlow proceeding of Fabius Maximus created a Suſpicion in 
the Commons, they voted, that Minutius, his Maſter of the 
Horſe, ſhould have an equal Authority with Fabius himſelf, and 
be, as it were, another Dictator (i). The like was afterwards 
practis d in the fame War upon the Defeat at Cannæ, when the 


Dictator, M. Junius, being with the Army, Fabius Buteo was 


(a) Dis Hiſt. lib. 36. 00 Plat. in Fab. Max. (c) Dionyj. Antiq. lib. 8. (4) 1 
Fab, Max. (e) 2 lib. 3. (F) Epitom. lib. 89. (J) Plat. in Fab. Max. (b) Oi. 


choſe 


lib. 44. Afrian. 


3. (i) Plxtareb, in Fab, Max. Polybics lib. 3 
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choſe 


choſe a ſecond Dictator at Rome, to create new Senators for the 
ſupplying of their Places, who had been killd in the Barrel = 
Though as ſoon. as ever the Ceremony was over, he immedi- 
7930 ns down his Command, and acted as a private Per- 
on (4). | 8 er 
There was another Expedient us d in Caſes of extreme Emer 
gency, much like this Cuſtom of creating a Didtator; and that 
was, to inveſt the Conſuls, and ſometimes the other chief Magi- 
ſtrates, as the Prætors, Tribunes, Sc. with an abſolute and un- 
controulable Power, This was perform'd by that ſhort yet full 
Decree of Senate, Dent operam Conſules, &c. ne quid Detriments. 
capiat Reſpublica. Let the Conſuls, &c. take Care that the Commons. 
wealth ſuffer no Damage. WY 23 £36 
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CHAP. W. 4, 
of the PR ÆCE TORS + 1 tut 


E 72 HE Original of this Office, inſtituted in the Year of the 
L City 389, is owing to two Occaſions: Partly becauſe the 
Conſuls being very often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 
found the want of ſome Perſon to adminiſter Juſtice in the City 
and partly becauſe the Nobiliry, having loſt their Appropriation 
ofthe Conſulſhip, were atabitious . of+ procuring to rhemſelves. 
{ome new Honour in its Room (a). Ar the firſt, only one was crea. 

ted, taking his Name 4 præeundo; and for the ſame Reaſon moſt 
of the old Latins call d their Commanders Prætores: And che 
Conſuls are ſuppos d to have us'd that Title at their firſt Inſtitu- 
tion. A. U. C. 501 another. Prætor was added; and then on of. 
them applied himſelf wholly to the preſerving of Juſtice among 
the Cirizens, with the Name of Pr4tor Urbanus, while che other 

appointed Judges in all Matters relating to Foreigners. But up- 

on the taking in of Sicily and Sardinia, A. V. C. 5 20, two more 


Prætors were created to aſſiſt the Conſuls in the Government of - 


the Provintes ; and as many more upon the entire Conqueſt of - 


TT HT — — 
00 Vide Lu. Ib. 7, cjrca Princes * 
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lus Ceſar firſt to Ten, and then to Sixteen; the ſecond Triumviri, 
after an extravagant manner, to Sixty four; 

After this, ſometimes we meet with Twelve Pretors, ſome: 
times Sixteen or Eighteen ; bur in the Declenſion of the Empire 
they fell as low again as Three. | 

When the Number of the Prætors was thus increas'd, and the 
Quæſtiones, or Enquiries into Crimes, made perpetual, and not 
committed to Officers choſen upon ſuch Occafions, the Prætor 
Urbanns (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Prætor Peregrinus,) undertook 

e Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other Prætors that of 
Crimes. The latter therefore were ſometimes call'd Queſitores, 
quia querebant de Crimine; the firſt barely jus dicebat. Here we 
muſt obſerve the Difference between jus dicere and judicare ; the 
former relates to the Prætor, and fignifies no more than the al- 
lowing an Action, and granting Fudices for determining the 
Controverſie; the other is the proper Office of the Judices allow'd 
by the Prætor, and denotes the actual hearing and deciding of a 
. Cauſe (a). 


(s) P. Manut_ de legibus, p. 826. 


OS &P; 'VIL 
Of che CENSORS. 
'T HE Cenſus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and their E- 
ſtares (from Cenſeo, to rate, or value) was introduc'd by Ser- 


vius Tullius, the Sixth King, but without the Aſſignment of any 
articular Officer to manage it: And therefore he took the trou- 


e upon himſelf, and made it a Part of che Regal Duty. 24 
, 


on the Expulſion of the Tarquins, the Buſineſs fell to the Conf 
and continu' d in their Care, till their Dominions grew ſo large 
as to give them no Leiſure for its Performance. Upon this Ac- 
count, it was wholly omitted ſeventeen Years together, ttill 
A. U. C. 311, when they found the neceſſity of a New Magi- 
ſtracy for that Employment, and thereupon created Two Cen- 


ſors : Their Office was to continue five Years, becauſe, every 


fifth Year the General Survey of the People us'd to be perform'd : 
But when they grew to be the moſt conſiderable Perſons in the 
Nate, for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authority, A. U. C. * 6 
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Law paſs'd, by which their Place was eonfin' to a Year and a 
half; and therefore, for the future, tho they were elected every 
five Years, yet they continu d to hold the Honour no longer 
than the Time prefix'd .by that Law. 


* — 


After the ſecond Punick War, they were always created out 
of ſuch Perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes hap- 
pen'd otherwiſe before. Their Station was'reckon'd more Horio- 
rable than the Conſulſhip, though their Authority, in Martets of 
State, was not ſo conſiderable. And the Badges of the Two 
Offices were the ſame, only that the Cenſors were not allow'd 
the Lictors to walk before them, as the Conſuls had. 

Lipſius divides the Duty of the Cenſors into two Heads; the 
Surrey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners. As to 
the former, they took an exact Account of the Eſtates and Goods 
of every Perſon, and accordingly divided the People into their , 
proper Claſſes and Centuries, Beſides this, they rook Care of the 
publick Taxes, and made Laws in Reference to them. . They 
were Inſpectots of the Publick Buildings and Ways, and de- 

fray d the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
common Account. 1 5 | | 

With Reſpect. to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 
Power to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Ordet 

ſoever. The Senators they might 2xpel the Houſe, © OP 
which was done by omitting ſuch a Perſon when Senatu ejicere. 

they call'd over the Names. The Equites they A 
puniſh'd by eaking away the Horſe allow'd them un alloys; 
at the publick 


\ „ 


harge. The Commons they Trib» movere. 
might either remove from a higher Tribe to a2 8 
leſs honourable; or quite diſable them to give Cerithn Tabu: 
their Votes in the Aſſemblies; or ſet a Fine up- #© L he 
on them to be paid to the Treaſury. And fome- 1 
times when a Senator, or Eques, had been guilty yr 
of any notorions Irregularity, he ſuffer d two of theſe Puniſhs 
ments, or all Three at once. e . 
The greateſt part of the Cenſors publick Bufineſs was per- 
form'd every fifth Vear; when, after the Survey of the People, 
and Inquiſuion into their Manners, taken anciently in the Forum, 
and afterwards in the Villa Publica, the Cenſors made a ſolemm 
Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name of all the Peo- 
ple. The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Ball, 
whence it took the Name of Suovetaurilia. The Ceremony o 
performing it they call'd Luſtrum condere; and upon this Account 
the Space of Five Years came wor! ſignified by the Word . 
| i Ft 18 
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Tis very remarkable, That if one of the Cenſors died, no 
Body was ſubſtituted in his Room till the next Luſtrum, and 
lis Partner was oblig d to quit his Office ; bẽcauſe the Death 
of a Cenſor happen'd juſt before the ſacking of Nome by the 
Gauls, and was ever after accoumted highly ominous and un- 
fottunate (a). | eee 


- 


This Office continu'd no longer than to the Tithe of the 


Emperors, who perform'd the fame Duty at their Pleaſure: 
And the Flaviah Family, i. e. Veſpaſian and his Sons, took a 
Pride (as Mr. Waller (Y) obſerves) to be caſłd Cenſors, and pur 
this among their other Titles upon their Coins. Decia the Em- 
peror entred on à Deſign of reſtoring the Honotit᷑ tos particular 
Magiſtrate, as heretofore, but without any Succeſs 65 4 
a) Vide Live ib. 4. 6, 9. Plut. Probl, 59 (b) Of Coins and Medals. 
6% enn. 
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Cf te QUASTORS. 
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the Revenues of rhe State) Diomſius (a) and Livy (b) 
Bite about A. U. C. 169. Plutarch indeed, with ſome ſmall 


ifference, refers their Inſtitution to the Time of Valerius Popli- 


cola, when he allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Trea- 
ſury (to which Uſe it always ſetv'd | afterwards,) and grant- 
ed the People the Liberty of chuſing two young Men for the 
Treaſuters (c). This was the whole Ntmnber at the Beginning: 
But afterwards, two ehers were created, H. V: C. 332. to take 
Care of the Payment of the Armies Abroad; of the ſelling Plun- 
det and Booty, Ge. For which Parpoſe they generally accom- 
panied the Conſuls in their Expeditions ; and upon this Account 
were diſtinguiſhed from the other Qneſftors, by the Name of 
Peregrini, and gave them Occaſion ro aſſume the Title of Ur- 
dani. This Number cotirinu'd till the entire Conqueſt of Traly ; 


and then it was again doubled; A. U. C. 439. The Four that 


were now added, had rheis Reſidence with the Proconſuls and 
Propretors in the Provinces, where they employ'd chemſelves in 
regulating the Taxes and Cuſtoms due from thenee to the State 


— 
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TI Original of the Qn æſtort, (2 quærendo, from getting in 
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ptetended only to be a Sort of Protectots of the 
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Hla the DiRator, as Tacitus informs us (a), n Que. 
tors to fill up the Senate; and Dio (b) mentions the creating of 
Forty by Julius Ceſar upon the ſame Defign. 

The chief Offices of the Quæſtors were the receiving, lodging} 
and catrying out Ambaſſaders, and the keeping tbe Decrees 


of Senate appointed them by Auguſtus (e). which before had 


en under the Care of the Ædiles and Tribunes. 2 

- Frotn hence came the two Offices of Queſtor Principis, or Au- 
guſts, call d ſometimes Candidatus Principis, deſeribd by Preſſo. 
niut (d), and reſembling the Office of Secretary of our State; 
and Queſter Palatii, inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great; am- 
ſwering in moſt Reſpects to the Place of the Lord Chancelbor 
amongſt us. Perhaps we ought not here to make a Diſtinction 
of Offices; the Qu4ſtores Candidati being honour d by Conſtan. 
tine with the new Title of Qgaſtores Palatii, and admitted to 
greater Truſt, and more important Buſineſs (). 

Ibe Queſtorſhip was the firſt Office any Perſon could bear in 


the Common- wealth, and might be undertaken ar the Age of 


Twenty-four or Twenty-five Years. 
(a) nel. lib, 1. (6) Lib. 43. (e) Die, lib. 54: 14) Se. Athiquitah 


lib, 1. p 16. (s) Vid: Notit. Ligniiate lp. Orient. C. 73. 
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HA. N 
Of the Tribunes of the People, 


* Office owes its Original ro a Quatrel betweeri the 
Nobility and Commons, about A. U. C. 260 ; when the 
latter making a Defection, could nor be reduc d into Order, till 
they had obtain d the Privilege of chuſing ſome Magiſtrates out of 
rheir own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties; and to inter- 
poſe in all Grievances and Impoſitions offer'd by their Superi- 


ers (a). At firſt only two were elected; bur thiree more were 


quickly added; and about 4. D. C. 297, che Number was made 
up Ten, which continu'd ever after. 5 
Their a was extraordinary: For tough ar firſt they 


7 * & 


mons, 
edteſſers of publick Grievances, yer afterwards they Arp 
the Power of doing almoſt whatever they pleas d, having che 


r 
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whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore they 
aſſembled the People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and exe- 


cuted them upon the Magiſtrates themſelves ; and ſometimes 


commanded the very Conſuls to be carried to Priſon: And were, 
without queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animòſities between 
the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firſt created to 
appeaſe. ER N 


- Thar which gain'd them che greateſt Security, was their Repute 
of being Sacroſancti, which they confirm'd by a Law: So that 


twas reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the leaſt 
Injury, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were ſpeaking. 
Their interpoſing in Matters determin'd by the Senate, or other 
Magiſtrates, was call'd Interceſſio, and was perform'd by ſtand- 
ing up, and pronouncing only one Word, ETP. 
As for the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Prætexta, Li- 
ctors, nor Curule Chair; and only a fort of a Beadle, whom they 
calFd Viator, went before theiiinn nn” . 
Silla the Dictator was the firſt who dar'd put a Stop to the 
Encroachments of the Tribunes ; but they ſoon recover'd their 
old Power-again, 'till the Time of che Emperors, who left 
them very little but the Name and Shadow. of Magiſtrates : 
This they, effected as by ſeveral Means, ſo particularly by ob- 


liging the People to confer the ſame Power and Authority on 


themſelves: Whence they were ſaid to be Tribunitid Poteſtate do- 
nati: For they could not be. directly Tribuni, unleſs their Fa- 
mily had been Plebeian. 


of the K DIL Es. 


HE Commons had no ſooner preyail'd with the Senate to 
confirm the Office of T/ibunes, but they obtain'd farther 

the Privilege to chuſe Yearly, our of their own Body, Two more 
Officers, to aſſiſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the Diſcharge of ſome pax- 
ticular Services (a), the chief of which was the Care of publick 
Edifices, whence they borrow'd their Name. Rofirus, for Diſtin- 
ction's ſake, calls them Ædiles Plebis. Beſides the Duty menti- 
on'd above, they had ſeveral other Employments of leſſer Note; 
as · to attend.on-the-Trabunes.of the People, and to judge ſome in- 


„(c.) Vid, Dienyſ. Ib. 6. 


ferior 
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' (a) Liv Hb. 6 & 7. (0) Vide 
& Pompon. lib. 2. F. de Orig. juris, | 


; 


Meaſures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like. 
A. U. C. 389, two more Ædiles were elected out of the Nobi- 


lity, to inſpeck the Publick Games (a). They were call d /Zdiles 


Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Sella Curulis; 
the Name of which is generally deriv'd à curru (b), becauſe they 
ſat upon it as they code in their Chariots; but Lipſius fancies it 
owes its Name as well as its Invention to the Curetes, a People 
of the Sabines. M: d ag We et e 

The Curule Ædiles, beſides their proper Office, were to rake 
Care of the Building and Repararion of Temples, Theatres, 
Baths, and other Noble Structures; and were appointed Judges 
in all Caſes relating to the ſelling or exchanging of Eſtates. - ' 

Julius Ceſar, A. U. C. 710, added two more Mdiles out of the 


Nobility, with the Title of Ædiles Cereales, from Ceres, becauſe 
their Buſmeſs was to inſpect the publick Stores of Corn and other 


Proviſions ; to ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the 
Markets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters concerning 
Buying and Selling (c). 


gell. lib. 3. cap. 18. (c) Vide Die, lib, 43 
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CHAP, M 
of te DECEMVIRI. 


Bout the Year of Rome 291, the People thinking themſelves 
A highly wrong'd, that, tho' they had freed themſelves from 


che Government of the Kings, yer {till the whole Deciſion of 


Equity and Juſtice ſhould he in the Breaſt of the Supreme Ma- 
viſtrates, without any written Statute to direct them; propos d 
to the Senate by their Tribuncs, that ſtanding Laws might be 


made which the City ſh6u'd uſe for ever. The Buſineſs hung 


in Suſpence ſeveral Years ; at laſt it was concluded to fend Am- 
baſſadors to Athens, and other Grecian Cities, to make Colle- 
ctions out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service of 
their Country in the new Deſign. Upon che Return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribunes claiming the Promiſe of the Senate, 
0 allow them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
Execution, it was agreed, That ring our of rhe chief Sena- 

3 | toi 
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ferior Cauſes by their Deputation, to rectify. the Weights and 


* 
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tort ſhou'd be elected: That their Power ſhou'd be equal to that 
of the Kings, or Confuls, for a whole Year: And, "Thar in the 
mean Time, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe. The Decempiri hav- 
ing now taken rhe Government upon them, agreed that only 
one of them ſhow'd at one Time enjoy the Faſces and other Can- 
ar Ornaments, ſhou'd aſſemble rhe Senate, confirm Decrees, 
and act in all Reſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate, To this Honour 
they were to ſueceed by Turns ill the Year was our ; and the 
reſt were oblig'd to differ very little in their Habits from private 
Perſons, to give the People the leſs Suſpicion of Tyranny and 
abſolute Government. © F 
At length having drawn up a Model out of ſuch Laws as had 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own Coun- 
try, they expog'd it to the publick View in Ten Tables, Liberty 
being given for any Perſon to make Exceptions. Upon the ge- 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree paſs'd for rhe Rati- 
fication of the New Laws, which was perform'd1n the Preſence 
of rhe Prieſts and Augurs, in a moſt Solemn and Religious 
manner, . 1 „ 
The Year being expir'd, a farther Continuance of this Office 
was voted neceſſary, becauſe ſomething ſeem'd yer to be want- 
ing for. the perfecting of the Deſign. The Decemviri, who had 
procur'd themlelves the Honour in the New Election, quickly 
abys'd their Authority; and under Pretence of refgrming the 
Common. wealth, ſhew'd themſelves the greateſt Violators of 
Juſtice and Honeſty. Two more Tables indeed they added to 
the firſt, and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their In- 
ſtitution: Vet they not only kept their Office the remaining Part 
of that Year, but uſurp'd it again the next, without any Regard 
to the Approbation of rhe Senete, or People. And though there 
was lome ſtir made in the City for putting a ſtop to their Tyran- 
ny; yet they maintain'd their abſolute Power, till an Action of 
their chief Leader Appius gave a final Ruin to their Authority : 
For he, falling deſperately in Love with Virginia, the Daughter 
of a Plebeian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch unlawful 
Means, as to cauſe the killing of her by her own Father (the 
Story of which is told at large by Livy,) gave an Occaſion of 
a Mutiny in the Army, and a general Diſlike thro! the whole 


City; ſo that twas agreed in the Senate, to let the ſame Form 


of Government return, which was in Force at the Creation of 
the Decemviri (a). | ee TOR” fs. 
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Tribuni eMilitum Conſular; Poreftate. 5 
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| P ON the Concluſion of the Decemvirate, the firſt Conſu!: 
Ys that were elected, appearing highly inclin'da-faxour the 
Commons, gave them ſuch an Opportunity of getting an Head 
in the State, that within Three Years afterwards, they had the 
CHhdence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 
of the Conſulſhip, which had been hitherto denied them. The 
ſtiffeſt of the Patricians violently oppos'd this Requeſt, as a 
fair Means to ruin their Honour and Authority, and to bring 


all Perſons, of whatever Quality, upon the ſame Level. But 
a War caſually breaking out at the ſame Time in the Confe- 


derate Countries, which the Romans were oblig'd to aſſiſt, the 
Conſuls, by Reaſon of the Diſſenſions upon this Account in the 
City, cou'd not with all their Diligence procure any Levies 


to be made, becauſe the Tribunes of the Commons oppos'd all 


their Orders, and wou'd let no Soldiers be Liſted, till their 


Petition had been canvaſs'd in the Senate. In this Exigency, 


the Fathers were call'd together; and after the Buſineſs had 
been a long Time debated wich great Heat and Tumult, at 
laſt pitch d upon this Expedient: That Three Magiſtrates 
ſhou'd be elected out of each Order, who being inveſted with 
the whole Conſular Power, at the End of the Year, it fhou'd 
be in the Liberty of the Senate and People to have that Office, 
or Conſuls for the following Year. HE OY, 
Both Parties readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole Deſign of 
this Stir had been purely to increaſe the Honour of rhe Com- 
mons, yer when the Matter came to be put to the Vote, they 
choſe none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, bur con- 
ferr'd the Honour on Three of the moſt eminent Patricians, 
with the Title of Tribuni Militum Confulari Poteſtate, about 
A. U. C. 310. : „„ 

The firſt Tribunes having held their Dignity no longer than 
ſeventy Days, were oblig'd to quit it, by Reaſon har che Augurs 
had diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Election; and ſo the Govern- 
ment return'd to its former Courſe, the Supreme Command 

N H 4 reſting 
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reſting in the Hands of the Conſuls (a), Afterwards they were 
ſome'Years hoſe, and ſome Years paſs d by, having riſen from 
Three to Six, and afterwards to Eight, and the Plebeians be- 
ing admitted to a Share in the Honour; till about A. U. C. 
388, they were entirely laid aſide. n 

(2) Liv. lib. 4. Diowſ. lib 11. 
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Civil Officers of leſs Note, or of leſs frequent Occurrence in 
7 A uthors, together with the publick Servant. | 


| 6 & HERE are ſeveral Officers behind, who deſerve little more 


than to be nam'd ; ſome by Reaſon of their low Station in 

rhe Common-wealth, others becauſe they are very ſeldom men- 

tion d in our ordinary Claſſicks. Among whom we may take 
Notice of theſe that follow. & he ries ea 1 | 

Interrex, the Supreme Magiſtrate, who govern'd between the 


Dearh of one King, and the Election of angther. This Office 


was taken. by Turns by the Senators, continuing in the Hands of 
every Man five Days (a), or, if we believe Plutarch (b), only 
twelve Hours at a Time. We ſometimes meet with an Interrex 
under the Conſular Government, created to hold Aſſemblies, 
when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abfent, or diſabled 
to act by Reaſon of their undue Election. 
Tribunus, or Præfectus Celerum ; the Captain of Romulus's Life- 
Guard, which conſiſted of Three hundred of the ſtouteſt Young 
Men, and of the beſt Families in the Ciry, under the Name of 
Celeres, or Light-Horſe, After the Expulſion of the Kings, 
the Magiſter Equitum held the fame Place and Command 
under the Dictators, and the Prafeftus Prætorio under the 
Emperors. ets ae | | 
Præfectus Urbi; a fort of Mayor of the City, created by Au- 
guſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Mæcenas, upon whom at 
frft he conferr'd the new Honour (c). He was to precede all 
other Ciry-Magiſtrates, having Power to receive Appeals from 
the inferior Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within the 


— 
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— — | | | - 
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Limits of Rome, of an Hundred Miles round. Before this, chere 
was ſometimes a Prefeftus Urbis created, when rhe Kings, or 


greater Officers, were abſent from the Ciry, to adminiſter Ju- 


Rice in their Rom (a). 


Prafectus rarii: An Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons as had 


diſcharg d the Office of Preror, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe and 
regulate the publick Fund, which he rais'd for the Maintenance 


of the Army (b).- This Project was revived by ſeveral of his 
Succeſſor s. 
Præfectus Prætorio: Created by ths ſame Empertr, 2 com- 


mand the Prætorian Cohorts, or his Life- guard, who borrowed 
their Name from the Prætorium, or General's Tent, all Command— 


ers in Chief being anciently ſtyr d Prætores. His Office anſwerd 
exactly to that of the Magiſter Equitum under the old Dictatori; 


only his Authority was of greater Extent, being yenerally the 


higheſt Perſon in Favour with the Army. And therefore whea 
the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperors, the com- 
mon Man they pirch'd upon was the Prefetus Pretorio. 

Præfectus Frumenti, and Præfectus Vigilum': Both owing their 
Inſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus. The firſt was to inſpect and 
regulate the Diſtriburion of Corn, which us'd to be often made 
among the common People. The other commanded in Chief all 
the Soldiers appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being a 
Cohort to every two Regions. His Bufineſs was to rake Cognizance 
of Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like; and had che 
Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanors, which were thought 
too trivial to come under the Care of the Pr. efetus Urbn. 

In many of theſe inferior Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 
join'd in Commiſſion together; and then they took their Name 


from the Number of Men chat compos 'd them. Of this Sort 


we meet with the 

Triumviri, or Treſviri Capitales : The Keepers of the publick 
Goal ; they had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, hke our Ma- 
ſters of the Houſes of Correction, for which Service they kept 
eight Liftors under them; as may be gather d from Plautus: 


Quid faciam nunc ſi Treſviri me in carcerem compegerint 2. 
Inde cras d promptuaria celli depromar ad flagrum : 
Tta quaſi incudem me miſerum octo homines Tal; cedent (c). 


| Traumvirs Nocturni: mention'd by Livy d) and Tacitus (e), 
inſtitüted for the Prevention of Fires in the Night. . 


* * 


G lid. (6) os, I, 55. (e) In 3 (d) Lib. 9. wt Ault lib. F. 
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_ Triymuizs Monetales: The Maſters of the Mint: Sometimes 
their Name was wrote Triumpirs A. A. 4; F. F. ſtanding for 
Aure, Argento, re, Flando, Feriendo. . 
Quatuor Viri Viarum curandarum ; Perſons deputed by the Cen- 
for to ſuperviſe the publick Ways. Pp 
Ceutumviri, and Decemuirs Litibus judicandu : The firſt were 
a Body of Men choſe, Three out of every Tribe, for the Judg- 
ing of ſuch Matters as the Prætors committed to their Deciſion; 
vhich are reckon'd up by Cicero in his Firſt Book de Oratore. 
The Decemvixri ſeem to have been the princes! Members of the 
Ceutumvirate, and to have preſided under the Prætor in the Ju- 
dicia Centumviralia. Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to Pre- 
ferment, for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry ; as was alſo the Vi- 
int iviretus, mention d by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; which, 
erhaps, was no more than a ſelect Part of the Centumviri. 
The proper Sign of Authority, when theſe Judges acted, was 
the ſetting up a Spear in the Forum. 


Sen trepidos ad jura decem citat hafta virorum, 


Seu firm are jubet centeno judice cauſam. Lucan. 


The Learned Greviws obſerves, that a Spcar was the common 


Badge and Enſign of Power amongſt the Ancients, and therefore 


given to the Gods, in their Statues, and to Kings and Princes till 
i was ſucceeded. by the Scepter (a). A Spear was likewiſe {er 


up at the Collections of the Taxes by the Cenſors ; and at all Au- 


Hons, Aublick or Private, to ſignifie that they were done by a 
Lawful Commiſſion * Whence the Phraſe, Sub haſta vendi. 

There are other Officers of as little Note behind, who had no 
fix'd Authority, but were conſtituted upon ſome particular Oc- 
caſions: Such as the 

Duumviri Perduellions, ſive Capitales, Officers created for the 
Judging of Traitors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tullus Ho- 
Ailius; continu'd as often as Neceſſity requir'd, under the reſt 


of che Kings, and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, 


at its firſt Inſtitution. But after they had been laid down many 
Years, as unneceſſary, Cicero, in the latter Times of their Com- 
mon-wealrh, complains of their Revival by Labienus, Tribune 
of the Commons (b)  _ ae 5 

 Oueſtores, or Queſtores Parricidii, vel Rerum CCI Ma- 
giſtrates choſen by the People to give Judgment in Capital Cauſes, 


() Prafat. II. Tom, Theſaur, Antiq. om. (6) Cicero, Orat. pri c. Rabiris 
Pu gd:icllionms Res. Age? ; ; 1 5 
oh. | af. er 
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Wiirnelſes, fi 


ef the Romans. 


#5 the. Car le 17255 deaf ue Priviieg6e aud before th 


in eee 
5 ick Se f * Magiftrares fad che conf 


| Nei of Apparitores, from the Word Appareo, becauſe they 
always ſtood ready to execute their Maſters Orders. Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable were the 

Scribe ; a ſort of Pablick Nataries, who wh an 13 of 
all the Proceedings in the Courts: In ſome meaſure too they 
anſwer'd to our Atrornies, inaſmuch as they drew up che p 
and Writings which were produc'd before the Judges 8 _— 


and Actuariis ſignifying much the ſame Office. 


Accenſi and Præcones, the Publick Cryers, who were to cal 
ify che Adjournment of che Court, and the like. 
The for mer had the Name from Accieo, and the other from Præ- 
cieo. The Præconet ſeem to have had more Buſineſs aſſign'd 
chem than the Accenſi; as, the proclaiming Things in the Street; 
the aſſiſting at Publick Sales, to declare how much every one 
bids; whereas the Accenſi more nearly aitended on the Magi- 
ftrares : And at the Beach of Fuſtics, gave Notice, every: Three 
Hours, what it was a- DC lock. 

Liftores: The Serieams, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces 
before the ſupreme Magiſtrates; as the Inzerreges, Ditlators, 
Conſuls and Prætors. Beſides this, they WEre the publick 
Executioners in Scourging and Beheading. 

The Liftors were taken out of che common People, whereas 
the Accenſi generally belong'd to the Body af the Liberti ini, and 
ſometimes to chat of the Liberti (a). | 

The Viatores were little different from * ee only that 

they went before the Officers of leſs Digniry, and particularly 
before the Tribynes of the Commons. 
In ancient Times they were us d to call the plain Sexazors out 
of rhe Country, whence Tulh in his Cato Major derives their 
a as if they diere to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick . an Aſſembiy of Rural Fathers, who perhaps werethen 
imploy in bg or keeping their o¼e Sheep. | 

We muſt not forge, — Carnifex, or common Hangman, 
whoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very good 

ſervation concerning him; That by reaſon of the Odiouſneſs 
of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws to have his 
Dwelling-houſe within the Cuy C03; TI 


— 


(6) Cicero pro 
CHAP. 


on Vid. Szen. * . ci. Rom. lid, 2. ** IF, 
Rabite« : 
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Provincial Magiſtrates ; and fir - of the 


= PROCONSULS, 


Of te 


1 HE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconſuls. 
Whether the Word ought to be written Proconſul, and 
declin'd, or Proconſule, and undeclin dd. 


© 


Grammatici certaut, & adbuc ſub judice lu eſt. 


We may divide thefe Magiſtrates into Four Sorts ; 1 
Firſt, Such as being Conſuls, had their Office prolong'd be- 
yond the Time prefix d by Law. F Fark 
Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either for 
the Government of the Provinces, or tke Command in War, 
who before were only in a private Station. 9 

Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the Expiration of their 
Confulſhip, went Proconſuls into the Provinces, in the Time cf 
the Common-weal tn. E 

Fourthly, Such Governours as in the Times of the Empire, 
— ſent into thoſe Provinces which fell to the Share of the 

Proconſuls of the two former Sorts we meet with very rarely, 
only Li gives us an Example of each (). et 

The third Kind more properly enjoy'd the Name and Dignity, 
and therefore deſerve to be deſcribed at large, with reference 
o _ Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from their Com- 
mand. . ö TI RS 8 3 . | 

They were not appointed by the People, but when at the 
Comitia Centuriata new Conſuls were defign'd for the following 
Year ; one of the preſent Conſuls propos d to the Senate what 
Province they would declare Conſular, and what Pretorian, to 
be divided among the deſign'd Conſuls and Prætors. According 
to their Determination, the defigy'd Conſuls, or Couſuls Eleli, 
preſently agreed hat Provinces ro enter upon at the Expiration 
of their Office in the Ciry, rhe Buſineſs being generally decided 


— 2 
) Liv, lib, 8. cap. 26. 
3 Afterwards, 
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Afterwards, in the Time of their Conſulſbip. they formalhy got 
Leave of the People to undertake the Military Command, which 
could not be otherwiſe obtai d. Beſides this, they procur d a 
Decree of Senate, to determine the Extent of their Provinces, 
the Number of their Forces, the Pay that ſnould be allow'd them, 
with all other Neceſſaries for cheir — and Settlement. 
By the paſſing of this Decree, they were ſaid Ornari Provin- 
cià; and Cicero uſes in the ſame Senſe Ornari Apparitoribus, 
Scribis, &c. who made a Part of the Proconſuls Retinue. 
Nothing now remained, but at the End of the Year to ſer for- 
ward for their new Government. But we muſt obſerve, That 
tho' the Senate had given them Leave to depart, yet the Tribunes 


of the Commons had Power to ſtop their Journey; and therefore 


becauſe Craſſus went Proconſul into Parthia, contrary to the ex- 
preſs Order of the Tribune, he was generally believed to have 
loft the Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgment on him 
for deſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they always 
counted Sacroſanctus. P 8115 
At their firſt Entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome. Time 
in Conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be inform'd 
in the State of Things, tho' their Adminiſtration began the very 
Day of hewArrivak; il . IN 
Their Authority both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 
dinary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the Execution of 
the firſt, and the Summer in the Diſcharge of the latter. 
They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Prætorium or Palace; where they received Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; 
or elſe publickly in the Common. Hall, with the uſual Ceremo- 
nies dl Formalities obſerv'd in Courts of Judicarure, the Pro- 
ceſſes being in all Reſpects the ſame. as thoſe at Rome. | 
Beſides this, by Virtue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
ordering all Things relating to the Tribunes, Taxes, Contri- 
burions, and Proviſions of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe 
belong'd to the chief Adminiſtration of Affairs. | 
Their Return from the Command was very remarkable: 
They either met their Succeſſor at his Arrival, and itnmediate- 
ly deliver'd into his Hands the Charge of the Army, being 
oblig'd to leave the Province in Thirty Days; or elfe they came 
away before-hand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform 
the Solemnity of a Reſignation, having firſt made up their 
Accounts and left them in Writing in the two chief Cities of 
their ſeveral Proyinces. 
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Upon their Arrival at me, if they had no Thoughts of a 
Triuinph, they preſently dilmiſs'd their Train, and entred the 
Cy as private Perſons. If they aſpir'd to that Honour, they 
ſtill rerain'd the Faſces, and other Proconſal/ar Ornaments, and 
gave the Senate (aſſembled for this Purpoſe in the Temple 
of Belona,) 4 Relation of their Actions and Exploits, and 


petition d for a Triumph. But in both Caſes, they were obligd 


to give in their Aecompts into the Publick Treaſury within 
© Thi? the Proeonſult order'd Matters as they pleas'd during 
their Honour; yet at their Return, a very ſtrict Account was 
made into the whole Courſe of their Government; and upon 
the Diſcovery of any ill dealing, 'rwas uſual to prefer Bills againſt 
them, and bring them to à formal Trial. The Crimes moſt com- 
monly objected againſt them were Crimen Peculatus; relating to 


their ill Uſe of the Pablick Money, and the Deficiency of their 
Accompts : Majeſtar#, of Tieachery and Petfidiouſneſs againſt | 
Repetundarum, of Oppreſſion or Ex- 
the Inhabirants of the Provinces, whom, 
Confederates, the Romans were oblig'd to | 


the Common-wealth ; or 
fortion Exercis'd up 
_ as their Allies 


Auguſtus, when, at the Deſire of the Senate and People, he 


_ affiitn'd the fole Government of the Empire, among other Con- 


_ Airnrions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces | 
into wo Parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the People, | 
and reſerv'd the other for himſelf. After which Time, only | 
the Governours fetit into the firſt Diviſfioh bore the Name of | 
Proconſuls; tho' they were deny'd the whole Military Power, 


and fo fell ſhort of the old Proconfuls. 


To theſe Four Sorts of Proconſuls, we may add Two more | 


from Alexander of Naples : 
Firſt, Such as the Senate created Proconſult without a Province, 


purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of the Mi. 
AIiary Diſcipline : And, ſecondly, ſuch deſign'd Conſuis as emred | 
on their Proconſular Office, before they were admitted to the 


- 


Conſulſhip. 
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1, eee Pai: Gs . 
Of the Provincial Prætors and Proprætors; of . 
Legati, Quæſtors, and Proqueſtors. 


N the firſt Times of the Common - wealth, the Provittces were 
govern'd by Prefors; and as the Dominions of the State were 
infarg'd, the Number of thoſe Magiſtrates was accotdinply in- 
creas d; yet even in thoſe Times, if they cominu d in the Com 
mand of the Province beyond the Time prefix'd for the | ine 
es, tho' they till kept the ſame Authority as before. 
About A.U. C. 604, the 45 ign d Prætofs began to divide the 

Pretorian, or leſſer Provinces, by Lot, in the ſame Mater as 
the Conſuls did the Conſular; and, when at the End of the Yeat 
they repair'd to their rèſpective Govetriments, aſſum'd the Title 


of Propretors, As their Creation was the ſame as chat of the 


Proconſuls ; ſo their Entrance upon their Office,” and the whole 
Courſe of their Adminiſtration, was exactly anſwerable to rheirs ; 
only that they were allow'd but Six Liftors, with an equal Num- 
ber of Faſces, whereas the Proconſuls had Twelve of each. 
Noa tho before the Time of Auguſtus, the Pefracttd, by 
Reaſon of their preſiding over the Provinces of leffer Note an 
Importance, were always reckon'd infefior to the Proconfuls 3 
yer upon his Diviſion of the Provinces; the Governors of thoſe 
which fell to his Share, bearing the Name of Propretors, got 
the Preference of the Proconſuls, im reſpect of Power and Au- 
thoriry ; being inveſted with the Military Command, and con- 
tinuing in their Office as long as the Emperour pleas'd. 

The chief Afſiſtanrs of the Proconſuls and rhe Propretors, were 
the Legati and the Provincial Queſtors. The former being dif- 
ferent in Number, according to the Quality of the Governoux + 
whom they accompany'd, ſerv'd for the Judging of Inferigr Cau- 
ſes, and the Management of all ſmaller Concerns, remuting every 
Thing of Moment to the Care of the Governour, or Preſident. 
Bur rho! inſtituted ar firſt for Counſel, only, {like che Deputies of 
the States attending the Dutch Armies,) yet they were aftecwards 
admirted ro Command : And therefore will be deſcribed as Ge- 
neral Officers, when we come to ſpeak of Military Affairs (4). 

4} Vide Lib. IV. ap & | s % | 

( Vide Li 1 | Beſides 
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| | (s) Sigen, de Antig. Jur. dv. Romanerum, lib, 1. op. 17. 


Beſides the Legati, there went with every Procon ful of Pro- 


fretor, one Queſtor, or more, whoſe whole Buſineſs was con- 
cern d in managing the Publick Accomprs, taking Care of the 


Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceſſaries and Conveni- 
encies for the Maintenance of the Roman Army.  _ 
We ſeldom meet with Proquæſtors in Authors, they being only 


uch as perfotti'd the Office of Queſtors in the Provinces, with- 


out the Deputation of the Senate, which was requiſite to the 
Conſtitution of tlie proper Qu eſtors. This happen d either when 
a Qxæſtor died in his Office, or went to Rome without being ſuc- 


| ceeded by another Oueſtor For in both theſe Caſes, the Gover- 


nour of the Province appointed another in his Room, to diſ- 
chatge the ſame Duties undet the Name of Proqueſtor. 
© Of rhe like Nature with the Quæſtor, were the Procuratores Ce- 
ſaris, often mention d by Tacitus and Suetonius; Officers ſent 
by che Emperors into every Province, to receive and regulate the 
publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperor's Command. 
_ Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Judæa; and tho? the 


Judging of Capiral Cauſes did not properly belong to his Office ; 


. becauſe the Jews were always look'd upon as a rebellious 
ation, and apt to revolt upon the leaſt Oucaſion; and be- 
cauſe the Preſident of Syria. was forc'd to attend on other Parts 
of his Province: therefore for the better keeping the Fews in 
Order, the Procurator of Judea was inveſted with all the Autho- 
rity proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Life and 
Death, as the Learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a). we” 
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of *zbe COMITIA. 
HE Comitit, according to S. gonius's Deſinition, were 


1 General Afſemblies of the People lawfully call d by ſome Ma- 
giſtrate, for the Enjoynment or Prohibition of any Thing by their 


L 


_ ores (a), 0 


The proper Comitia were of three Sorts; Curiata, Centuriata, 
and Tribut a; with reference to the Three grand Diviſions of 
the City and People into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes: For by 


. 
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Comitia Calata, which we ſometimes meet with in Authors, in 


elder Times wete meant all the Comitia in general; the Word 
Calata from xaxiw or Calo, being their common Epithet; rho? 


*rwas at laſt reſtrain'd to two Sorts of. Aſſemblies, thoſe for the 


Creation of Priefts, and thoſe for the Inſpection and Regulation 
of laſt Wills and Teſtaments (a). 

The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion which 
Romulus made of the People into Thirty Curie; Ten being con- 
rain'd under every Tribe, They anſwer'd, in moſt reſpects, to 
the Pariſhes in our'Ctties, being not only ſeparated by proper 
Bounds and Limits, but diſtinguiſh'd too by their different Places 
{er a- part for the Celebration of Divine Service, which was per- 
form'd by particular Prieſts (one to every Curia,) with the 
Name of Curione. | DT 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus expreſsly affirms, that each Curia was 
again ſubdivided into Decuriæ, and theſe leſſer Bodies govern'd 
by Decurionet. And upon the Strength of his Authority, moſt 
Compilers of the Roman Cuſtoms give the ſame Account wirh- 
our any Scruple. But tis the Opinion of the Learned Grevi- 
a3 (b) that — Dionyſius is not ſeconded in this Part of his 
Relation, by any ancient Writer, we ought to think it was a 
Miſtake in that great Man; and that by Forgerfulneſs he attr'- 
ured ſuch a Diviſion to the Curie as belong'd properly to the 
Turmæ in the Army. e . 

Before the Inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aſſembly of rhe 
Curia's; as, the Election of Kings, and other chief Officers, 
the making and abrogating of Laws, and the judging of ca- 
pital Cauſes. After the Expulſion of the Kings, when the Com- 
mons had obtain'd the Privilege to have Pibunes and Adiles, 
they elected them for ſome Time at rheſe Aſſemblies: But that 
Ceremony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, 
the Curie were never conven'd to give their Votes, except now- 
and then upon Account of making ſome particular Law, rela- 
ting to Adoptions, Wills, and Teſtaments, or che Creaticn of 
Officers for an Expedition; or for the Electing of ſome of the 
Prieſts, as the Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or Superin- 
rendant of the Curiones, who themſelves were choſe by every 
particular Curia. | | 

The Power of Calling theſe Aſſemblies belong'd at firſt only 
to the Kings; but upon the Eſtabliſnment of the Democracy, the 
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fame Privilege was db to molt ofthe chief Magitas 


and ſometimes to the Pont iſices. 


The Perſons who had the Liberty of Voting here, were ſuch 
Roman Citizens as belong'd to the Curie; or ſuch as actually 
liv'd in the City, and conform'd to the Cuſtoms and Rites of 
their proper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt without 
the Bounds of the City, retaining rhe Ceremonies of their own 
Country, tho” they had been honour'd with the Jus Civitatis, or 
admitted free Citizens of Rome (a). * 

The Place where the Curiæ met was the Comitium, a part of 
the Forum deſcrib'd before (b). 3 

No ſet Time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of 


dee other Comitia, but only as Buſineſs requir'd. 


The People being met together, and confirm'd by the Report 
of good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceſſary in al the 
Aſſemblies,) the Rogatzo, or Buſineſs to be propos'd to them, 
was publickly Read. After this (if none of the Magiſtrates 
interpos d,) upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comitia, 
the People divided into their proper Curia's, and conſulted of the 
Matter; and then the Curia s being call'd our, as it happen'd by 
Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient 
Tabellæ. Times viv2 voce, and afterwards by Tablets; the 
' moſt Votes in every Curia going for the Voice of 
che whole Curia, and che moſt Curie for the general Conſent 
of rhe People (ch). | Yan Fig, 
In che Tune of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were ſo much 
our of Faſhion, thar they were form'd only by Thirry Lictors 


Fepreſenting the Thirty Curie; whence in his ſecond Oration 


againſt Rullus, he calls chem Comitia adumbrata. 

The Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted by Servius Tullius; 
who obliging every one to give a true Account of what they 
were worth, according to thoſe Accounts divided the People in- 
ro fix Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Centu- 


i ies. The firſt Claſſis containing the ves and richeſt Citizens, 


| 1 
conſiſted of Ninety Eight Centuries. The ſecond, taking in the 
Tradeſmen and Mechanicks, made up Two and Twenty Cen- 
Furies, The Third, the ſame Number. The Fourth, Twenty. 


The Fifth, Thirty. And the laſt, filled up with the poorer | 


Hort, had but one Century (4). 
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And this, tho it had the ſame Name with the reſt, yet was 
ſeldom regarded, or allow'd any Power in publick Matters. 
Hence tis a common Thing with the Roman Authors, when 
they fpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſtæth 
not being worth their Notice. This laſt Claſſis was divided into 
two Parts, or Orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. The 
former, as their Name implies, were deſign'd purely to ſtockthe 
Common - wealth with Men, ſince they could ſupply it wich fo 
little Money. And the latter, who paid the loweſt Tax of all, were 
rather counted and marſhall'd by their Heads, chan their Eſtates(a). 
Perſons of the firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre- eminence, 
had the Name of Claſſici; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſics 
Authores, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what 
Claſſis ſoever, were ſaid to be infra Claſſem (b). . 
The Aſſembly of the People by Centuries was held for the 
3 of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Prætors; as alſo for the judging 
of Perſons accus'd of what they call'd Crimen Perduell;ons, or 
Actions by which the Party had ſhow'd himſelf an Enemy to 
the Stare ; and for the Confirmation of all ſuch Laws as were 
propos d by the chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Privi- 
lege of calling theſe Aſſemblies. 2142-0 „ 
The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
tius; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Common- wealth, 
when they were under continual Apprehenſions of Enemies, the 
People; to prevent any ſudden Aſſault, went arm'd, in martial 
Order, to hold theſe Aiſemblies ; and were for that Reaſon forbid 
by the Laws ro meet in the City, becauſe an Army was upon no 
Account to be marſhall'4 within the Walls: Yer in latter Ages, 
*twas thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard 
in the Faniculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, the 
taking down of which, denoted the Concluſion of the Comitia. 
Tho” the Time of theſe Comitia for other Matters was unde- 
termin'd; yer the Magiſtrares, after the Year of the City 60 i, 
when they began to enter on their Place on the Kalends of Fa- 
nuary, were conſtantly deſignd about the End of Fuly, and the 
Beginning of Auguſt. 2 
All che Time between their Election and Confirmation, they 
continu'd as private Perſons, that Inquiſition might be made imo 
the Election, and the other Candidates might have Time to en- 
ter Objections, if they met with any Suſpicion of foul Dealing. 


6] A, Gel. lb. 7. cap. 12. (0 Vid A. Cel, libs 15. cap. to, 3 
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Yer at the Election of the Cenſors, this Cuſtom did not hold; 


but as ſoon as they were pronounc'd elected, they were imme- 
diately inveſted with the Honour (a). 5 | 


By the Inſtitution of theſe Comitia, Servius Tullius ſecretly : 


3 


convey'd the whole Power from the Commons: For the Centuries 
of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being call'd our firſt, who were 
Three more in Number than all the reſt put together, if they all 
agreed, as generally they did, rhe Buſineſs was already decided, 
and the other Claſſes were needleſs and inſignificant, However 
the Three laſt ſcarce ever came to Vote (b). 

The Commons, in the Time of the e State, to rectifie this 
Diſadvantage, obtain d, that before ti. proceeded to Vorin 
any Matter ar theſe Comitia, that Century inou'd give their Sus 


frages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of Centu- 


ria Prœrogativa; the reſt being to follow according to the Order 
of their Claſſes. After the Conſtitution of the Five and Thirty 
Tribes, into which the Ciaſſes and their Centuries were divided, 
in the firſt place, the Tribes caſt Lots, which ſhould be the Pre- 
rog ative - Tribe; and then the Centuries of tlie Tribe, for the Ho- 
nour of being the Prerogative · Century. All the other Tribes and 
Centuries had the Appellation of Jure vocate, becauſe they were 
calld our according to their proper Places. 3 
The Prerogative-· Century being choſe by Lot, the chief Magi- 
. ſtrate ſitting in a * Tent in the Middle of the 
FTabernaculum. Campus Martius, order d that Century to come 
55 out and give their Voices; upon which they 
preſently ſeparated from the reſt of the Mulritude, and came in- 
to an enclos'd Apartment, which they rerm'd Septa, or Ovilia, 
8 over the Pontes, or narrow Boards, laid there for the 
ccaſion; on which Account, de Ponte dejici is to be deny'd the 
Privilege of Voting, and Perſons thus dealt with, are call d De- 
pontani. a 


At the hither End of the Pontes, ſtood the Diribitares (a ſort 


of Under· Officers, called ſo from dividing or marſhalling the 
| People) and deliver'd to every Man, in the E- 
Tabelle. lection of Magiſtrates, as many Tablets as there 
appear d Candidates, one of whole Names was 
written upon every Tablet. 
A fir Number of great Cheſts were ſer ready in the Septa, 


and every Body threw in which Tablet he pleas d. 


K—— — 
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By the Cheſts were placed ſome of the publick Servants, who 
taking out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tabler made 
a Prick, or a Point, in another Tablet which they kept by them, 
Thus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave Occafion 


to the Phraſe of Omne tulit punctum (a), and the like. 


The fame Method was obſerv'd in the judiciary. Proceſſes at 
theſe Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 
both theſe Caſes only two Tablets were offer d to every Perſon, 


on one of which was written V. R and on the other A. in capi- 


tal Letters; che two firſt ſtanding for Vi Rogas, or, Be it as you 
deſire, relating to the Magiſtrate who propos d che Queſtion; and 
the laſt for Antiquo, or, I forbid it. | F995 SR 

Tis remarkable, chat tho' in the Election of Magiſtrates, and 
in the Rarificarion of Laws, the Votes of that Century, whoſe 


Tablets were equally divided, ſignifyed nothing; yer in Tryals 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the ſame in 


Number, the Perſon was actually acquired (). 

The DiviGon of rhe People into Tribes, was an Invention of 
Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; arid tho} he 
conſtituted at that Time only three, yet as the State encreas'd in 
Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, they roſe by De- 
grees to Five and Thirty. For a _ Time after this Inſti- 


rution, a Tribe Ggnified no more than ſuch a Space of Ground 


with its Inh. Ditants. But at laſt the Matter was quite alter'd, and 
a Tribe was no longer Pars Urbi bur Civitats ; not a Quar- 
ter of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where * 
pleas d. This Change was chiefly occafion'd by the Original Dif- 
ference between the Tribes in point of Honour. For Romulus 
having committed all ſordid and Mechanic Arts to the Care of 
Strangers, Slaves or Libertines, and reſerv'd the more honeſt 


Labour of Agriculture to the Free- men and Citizens, who by 


this ative Courſe of Life might be prepar'd for Martial Service; 
the Tribus Riſtice were: for this Reafon efteem'd more honoura- 
ble than the C/ bang: And now all Perſons being deſirous of get- 
ting into the more creditable Diviſion, and there being ſeveral 
Ways of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by the 


Power of the Cenſors and the like; that Ruſtic Tribe which had 
moſt worthy Names in it's Roll, had the Preference to all others, 


tho' of the Be general Denomination. Hence all of the ſame 
great Family, bringing themſelves by Degrees into the ſame 
Tribe, gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe they ho- 
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nour d; whereas at firſt, the Generality of the Tribes did not 
borrow-their Names from Perſons but from Places (a). 7 
The firſt Aſſembly of the Tribes we meer with, is about the 
Year of Rome 263, conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the 
Commons, upon Account of the Tryal of Coriolanus. Soon 


after the Tribunes of the Commons were order'd to be elected 


here; and at laſt all the inferiour Magiſtrates and the Collegiate 
Priefts, The ſame Comitia ſerv'd for the enacting of Laws re- 
lating. to War and Peace, and all others propos d by the Tribunes 


and Plebeian Officers, tho they had not properly the Name of 
Leges, but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven'd by the 
Iribunes of the Commons; but the ſame Privilege was allow'd 


to all the chief Magiſtrates. 


— 


They were confin d to no Place, and therefore ſometimes we 


find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Mar- 


tius, and now and then in the Capitol. 


The Proceedings were, in moſt Reſpects, anſwerable to thoſe 


, * 


— * 21 


| (a) Il. Walker of ain, . 126, (ö) Dia Ib. 9. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Of tht Roman Fudgments; and firſt of Private 


An, according to Ariſtotle's Definition is no more 
ir, k. than xelgrs 7% JH x} ddixe, the Deciſion of | Right and 
"YONg- | | 
| The whole Subject of the Roman Judgments is admirably ex- 

plain d by Sigonius in his Three Books de Fudicir, from who 
the following Account is for the moſt part extracted. CR 
3 $a e TN Dry Judgments, 


x 
* 
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Fudgments,, or Beterminations of a proper Judge, were made 


either by a competent Number of {elect Judges, or by the whole | 


People in a General Aſſembly. 


Fudgments made by one or more ſelect Judges, may be divi- 


ded into publick and private, the firſt relating to Controverſies, 
the ſecond to Crimes. XS 


_ The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
Matter, or Subject, of theſe Fudgments, the Perſons concern'd 


in them, and the Manner of Proceeding. 


The Matter of private Judgments takes in all ſort of Cauſes 


that can happen between Man and Man; which being fo vaſtly 
need not here be inſiſted on. ; 
The Perfons concern'd were che Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and 
the Judges. e ee : nen 
Ihe Parties were the Actor and Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 
„ e e te 
Ie Aſſiſtants were the Procuratores, and the Advocati, of 
whom, tho' rhey are often confounded, yet the firſt were pro- 
erly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the De- 
fendant in clearing himſelf from the Matter of Fact: The other, 
who were likewiſe call'd Patroni, were to defend their Client's 
Cauſe in Matters of Law, (4). 3 | 


Both theſe were ſelected our of rhe ableſt Lawyers, and had 


extended, and belonging more immediately to the Cizsl Law, 


"= 129 


* * 


_ their Names entred in the Matriculation-Book of che Forum. 
is was one Condition requiſite to give them the Liberty of 
Pleading; the other was the being retain d by one Party, or the 


receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (b). | 
The fodees, beſides the Prætor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
reſided in the Court, and allow'd and confirm'd them, were 
of Three ſorts ; Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri Litibus 
judicandt. . 8 | | 


Airbitri, whom they call'd ſimply Judices, were appointed Mm 


determine in ſome private Caules of no great Conſequence, 
and of very eaſie Deciſion. . 5 
© Recuperatores were aſſign'd to decide the Controverſies about 
receiving or recovering Things which had been loſt or taken a- 
Way. :* | | 

But the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Centumviri; 
Three of which were taken our of every Tribe, fo chat their 


Number was Five more than their Name imported; and at length 


2 


* (4) Zexch, Element, Juriſpryd. p. J. Sek. 3. (i) Bid. 1. he 
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| increas'd to an Hundred and Eighty. 'Tis robable that the 
Arbitri and Recuperatores were aſſign'd out of this Body by the 
Prætor. ES | | 8 
Ihe manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this Na- 
rure. The Difference failing to be made up between Friends, 
the injur d Perſon proceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſummon or 
cite the offending Party to the Court; who was oblig d immedi- 
ately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his Appearance; 
n to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus aut eat, aut ſa- 
tiſdet. = OLI Os | 
Both Parties being met before the Prætor, or other ſupreme. 
Magiſtrate preſiding in the Court, the Plaintiff propos d the Acti- 
on to the Defendant, in which he deſign'd to ſue him: This they 
rerm'd Edere Ad ionem, being perform d commonly by writing it 
in a Tablet, and offering it to the Defendant, that he might ſee 
whether he had beſt compound, or ſtand the Suit. 


In the next place came the Poſtulatio Actionis, or the Plain- 


tiffs deſiring Leave of the Prætor to proſecute the Defendant in 
ſuch an Action: This being granted, the Plaintiff vadabatur 1. 
oblig'd him to give Sureties for his Appearance on ſuch a Day 
in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, before 
the prefix d Bay for the Tryal. a 
In the mean time, the Difference us'd very often ro be made 
up, either Tranſactione, or Pao, by letting the Cauſe fall as du- 
bious and uncertain ; or by Compoſition for ſo much Damage 
to be aſcerrain'd by an equal Number of Friends. 
On the Day appointed for Hearing, the Prætor order'd the 
ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to le ſummon'd by an 
Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the Default of either Parry, the De- 
faulter loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both they term'd ſe 
feetiſſe ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded Litem five Actionem 
intendere, to prefer the Suit; which was perform'd in a ſer Form 
of Words, varying according to the Diflerence of the Actions. 
After this, the Plaintiff defir'd Judgment of the Pretor ; that is, 
to be allow'd a Fudex, or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuperatores or 
Centumviri, tor the hearing and deciding the Buſineſs; but none 
of theſe could be deſir d, unleſs both Parties agreed. The Prætor 
when he aſſign'd them their Judges, at the ſame Time, defin'd 
the Number of Witneſſes, to hinder the protracting of the Suit; 
and then the Parties proceeded to give Caution, that the Judg- 
ment, whatever it was, ſnould ſtand and be perform'd on both ſides. 
The Judges always took a ſolemn Oath ro be impartial ; and 
whe Parties ſwore they did not 50 to Law with a deſign to abuſe 
| 8 SR! | one 


22 20 > wel 


ney, or any Treaſure conſecrated to Religion; or had corrupted 


one another: This they calld Furamentum Calumnie. Then be- 
gan the Diſceptatio Cauſe, or diſpuring the Caſe, manag'd by 
the Lawyers on both ſides; with the Aſſiſtance of Witneſſes, 
Writings, and the like; the Uſe of which is ſo admirably taught 
in their Books of Oratory. _ E ORE 3 M8 

In giving Sentence, the Major Part of the Judges was requir d 
ro overthrow the Defendant. If the Number was equally divided, 
the Defendant was actually clear'd ; and if half condemn'd him 
in one Sum to be paid, and half in another, the leaſt Sum al- 
ways ſtood good a. . | * 


The Conſequence of the Sentence was either in integrum re- 


ſtitutio, Addictio, Fudicium Calumniæ, or Fudicium falſi. 
The firſt was, when upon Petition of the Party who was over- 


thrown, the Prætor gave him Leave to have the Suit come on a- 
gain, and allow'd him another full Hearing. | 


Addittio was, when the Party who had been caſt in ſuch a Sum; 
unleſs he gave Surery to pay it in a little Time, was brought 
by the Plaintiff before the Pretor, who deliver'd him into his 
Diſpoſal, ro be committed to Priſon, or otherwiſe ſecur'd, till 
Satisfaction was made. = 5 

Judicium Calumniæ, was an Action brought againſt the Plain- 
tiff for falſe Accuſation. 1 I EF 

Judicium falſi, was an Action which lay againſt the Judges for 
Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. atk 154] 
| (a) Zeuch. Element. p. 5, Sect. 10. 
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HA p. XVII. 
Of Publik 7 UDGMENT S. 


* 


F the Knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take 


Notice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Quæſitors 
and Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the Conſe- 
quences of the Tryal. . ; "Ng i 

The Crimes, or the Matter of the publick Jndgments, were 
ſuch Actions as tended either mediately, or immediately to che 
Prejudice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
Perſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
mon-wealth ;-had--embezelld or put to ill Uſes the publick Mo- 


the 


e 
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he Peoples Votes in an Election or had extorted Contributions 
from the Allies; or receiv'd Money in any Judgment; or had 
us d any violent Compulſion to a Member of the Common- 


wealth : Theſe they terxm'd Criming A gane, eculatils, ambi. 


tiu, repetundarum, and vn publicg. Or if any Perſon had kill d 
another with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with Poyſon; or 
nid violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg'd a Will; or 
Kounterfeited che publick Coin; or had corrupted another Man's 
Wife; or had bought, bound, or conceal'd a Servant without 
the Knowledge of his Maſter: Whence theſe Crimes took 
the Names of, inter ſicarios, veneficii, parrieidii, falſi, adulterii, 
_ . ſ ß ĩͤ | 1 
5 f Bekides theſe, any private Cauſe, by virtue of a new Law, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. 


As to the Puniſhments, they may be allow'd a Chapter by 


themſelves hereafter. | | | 

I TheInquiſition of criminal Matters belong'd at firſt to the 
Kings, and after the Abrogation of the Government, for - ſome 
time, to the Conſuls : But being taken from them by the Valerian 
Law, it was conferr'd, as Occaſions happen'd, upon Officers de. 
puted by the People, with the Title of Quæſitores Parricidii. But 
abur the Year of the City 604, this Power was made perpetual, 
and appropriated to the Præßors, by vertue of an Order of the 
People at their annual Election; the Inquiſition of ſuch, and ſuch 
Crimes being committed to ſuch and ſuch Prætors: Yet upon 
extraordinary Occaſions, the People could appoint other Quæſi- 
toes, if they chought convenient. + ne IS a SI 

Next to the Quæſitor, was the Fudex . call d alſo by 
Aſcunius, Princeps Fudicum, who, tho he is ſometimes confounded 
with the Prætor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, deputed by 
the Prætor, to manage the Tryal, of which the former Magi 


— 


ſtrate perform'd only the main Buſineſs. : 

After him were the Judices ſelecti, who were ſummon'd by the 
- Pretor to give their Verdict in criminal Matters, in the fame 
manner as our Juries. What alterations were made in different 
Times as to the Orders of the People whence the Fudices were 
to be taken, will be obſerv'd when we ſpeak of the particular 
Laws on this Head (a). No Perſon could regularly be admitted 
into the Number, unleſs Five and Twenty Years of Age (G). 


As to the Method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action, which 


rhey rerm'd in jus vocatio, was much the ſame in publick as in 


— — —nſ — — — i — — — 
(s) Cap, 36, ( Vid. Gray, Prafat, ad Hl. 1. Antig . Rom. ink 
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his Habit, going in Black till the Tryal was over, and uſing in his 


Parties appearing, the firſt Thing that was done, was the ſortitis 


Fact, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences; but 


Diefenſio belong'd to the Lawyers or Advocates rerain'd by the 


private Cauſes : But then, as the Poſtulatio of the Plaintiff con 
ſiſted in deſiring Leave of the Prætor to enter a Suit againft the 
Defendant: fo here the Accuſer deſir d Permiſſion to enter the 
Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected to 
him: This they call'd Nominis delatio; being perform'd firſt vi- 
vd voce, in a Form of Words, according to the Nature of the 
Crime, and then offer d to the Prætor, being writ in a Tablet; 
if approv'd by the Prætor, the accus'd Party's Name was entered 
in the Roll of Criminals ; both Perſons having taken the Oath 
of Calumny already ſpoken of. OED Ty 
At the Entrance of the Name, the Prætor appointed a ſet Day 
for the Tryal : And from that Time the acccus'd Perſon chang'd 


— 


Dreſs and Carriage all tokens of Sorrow and Concern. 
Upon the appointed Day, the Court being met, and both 


Fudicum, or impanneling the Jury; perform'd commonly by tie 
Jude x Queſtions who took by Lot ſuch a Number out of the 
Body of the Judices ſelecti, as the particular Law on which the 
Accufation was founded, had determin'd 5 Liberty being given 
to both Parties to reject (or, as we call it, to challenge) any that 
they pleas d, the Prætor, or Jude Quæſtionis, ſubſiſtituting others 
in their Places. | Whos a r SL ARE pride et £0 
. The Jury being thus choſen, was cited by che publick Servatits 
of the Court; and when the proper Number appear d, they were 
"_— and then took their Places in the Subfellis, and heard the 
yal. 5 9 0 V 
In this we may reckon four Parts, Accuſatio, Defenſio, Lauda- 
tio, and Latio ſententie. „ ALY N 
Accuſatio is defin d, Perpetua Oratio ad crimina inferenda atque 
augenda artificioſe compoſita ; A continued Oration artificially com- 
15 d for the making out, and heightening the Crimes alledg d: For 
ir did not only conſiſt in giving a plain Kartation of the Matter of. 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the Nature of 
the Thing, from the Character of the accus'd Perſon, and his for- 
mer Courſe of Life, from the Circumſtances of the Fact, and ſeve· 
ral other Topicks, which the Orators teach us to enlarge upon: 
Nor was the Accuſer limited in reſpect of Time, being allow'd 
commonly as many Days as he pleas d, to make good his Charge. 


accus'd Party, who in like manner were allow d to ſpeak as many 
Days as they pleas'd, towards rhe clearing of their Client. * 
* by” : * ; 775 ch ee 
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| three common Methods they took, were Fats negatio, nepatio 

nominis fats, or probatio jure factum: either plainly to deny the 
Matter of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary; or elſe to 
acknowledge the Fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the Na- 
ture of the Crime objected : Or, laſtly, to prove the Fact lawful. 
The firſt way of Defence was generally us d when the Perſon 
ſtood indicted of what they call d Crimen repetundarum, and Cri- 
men ambitus; the next in the Crimen Majeſtatu, and the laſt in 
Cate of Murder. 5 
Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. Of 
the firſt in his Orarions for Fonteius, Haccus, Murena, and Plan- 
eius: Of the {ſecond in that for Cornelius; and of the third in his 
admirable Defence of Milo. 1 
Laudatio was a Cuſtom like that in our Tryals, of bringing in 

Perſons of Credit to give their Teſtimony of the accus'd Perſon's 

good Behaviour, and Integrity of Life. The leaſt Number of 

theſe Laudatores us d to be Ten. 6 

In the Latio Sententiæ, or pronouncing Sentence, they pro- 
ceeded thus: After the Orators on both ſides had ſaid all they 
deſign d, the Cryet gave Notice of it accordingly ; and then the 


Pretor {ent out the Jury to conſult (mittebat Fudices in conſilium) 
delivering io every one Three Tablets cover'd with Wax, one of | 1 
Abſolution, anoyier of Condemnation, and a third of Ampliation, PO 
or Adjournment of the Tryal ; the firſt being mark'd with 4; Au 
the ſecond with C; the other with N. L. or won liquet. 
In the Place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper Num- aft 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet they all 
pleas d; the accus'd Perſon proſtrating himſelf all this while ar fu 
their Feet, to move their Compaſſion. 1 pe 
The Tablets being drawn, and the greateſt Number known, ed 
the Prætor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly. The Form of Con- Ge 
demnation was uſually Videtur feciſſe, or Non jure videtur feciſſe: a 
Of Abſolution, Non videtur feciſſe : Of Ampliation, Amplius 1 
cognoſcendum; or rather the bare Word AMPLIUS: This Hi 
Aſconius teaches us; Mos veterum hic fuerat, ut fi abſolvendus Cc 


us eſſet, ſtatim abſolveretur; fi damnandus, ſtatim damnaretur ; 
fe: non eſſet idonea ad damnationem, abſolui tamen non poſſet, R 
AM P LI VS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mention'd the, Pu- * 
niſnment, and ſometimes left it out, as being derermin'd by the e: 
Law, on which the Indictment was grounded. ” = 
The Conſequences of the Tryal in criminal Matters, may p 
be reduc'd ro theſe four Heads, 2 litis, Animadverſio, 4 


Fudicium calummiæ, and Fudicium provaricationg, 


Æſtimatię 
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Eſtimatio litis, or the Rating of the Damages, was in Ule ons 
ly in Caſes of Bribery, and abuſe of the publick Money. 
Animadverſio, was no more than the putting the Sentence in 


Execution, which was left to the Care of the Prætor. 


But in caſe the Party was abſolved, there lay two Actions a- 
gainſt che Accuſer; one of Calumny, the common Puniſhmenr 
of which was Fronts inuſtio, burning in the Fore head: ' And the 
other of Prevarication, when the Accuſer, inſtead of urging the 
Crime home, ſeem'd rather to hide or extenuate the Guik : 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be One that betrays 
bs Cauſe to the Adverſary, and turns on the Criminal Side, wha 
he ought to proſecute. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Jadgments of the whole People. 


H E People were ſometimes the Judges, both in private 
and publick Cauſes ; though of the firſt, we have only 
one Example in Liv); the other we frequently meer with in 
enn 1 3 ws ; 0 24 tet hs 
Ta Wenens were made firſt at the Comitin Curiata, and 
afterwards at the Centuriata, and Tributa ; the Proceedings in 
all which Aſſemblies have been already ſhewn : What we may 
further obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate deſign'd to im- 


peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſoend- 


ed the Roſtra, and calling the People together by a Crier, ſigni- 
fied to them, That r ſuch a Day, he intended to accuſe ſuck 
a Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they term'd Reo diem dicere'z 
The ſuſpected Party was oblig'd immediately to give Sureties for 
his Appearance on the Day prefix d, and in Default of Bail, was 
commanded to Priſon. A 

On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again afcended the 
Roſtra, and cited the Party by the Cryer; who, unlefs ſome - 
other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a ſufficient 
excuſe was offer d; was oblig'd to appear, or might be puniſh'd 
at the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accus d him. If he ap- 
pear'd, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
other Day, tor Six Days together; at the end of cke Indictment, 
| Mention 
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mentioning che particular Puniſhment ſpecified in the Law for 
ſuch a, Offence. This Intimation they term'd inquiſitio. The 
ſame was immediately after e in Writing, and then took 
the Name of Rogatio, in reſpect of the People, who were to be 
ask d or conſulted about it; and Irrogatio in reſpect of the Cri. 
minal, as it imported the Mulct or Puniſhment aſſign'd him by 
the Accuſer. This Rogatio was publickly expos'd three Nundine 
or Market- Days together, for the Information of the People. On 
. the third Market-Day, the Accuſer again aſcended the Roſtra ; 
and the People being call'd together, undertook the fourth Turn 
of his Charge, and having concluded, gave the other Party leave 
to enter upon his Defence, either in his own Perſon, or by his 
Advocates. | e 
At the ſame Time as che Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Charge, he 
gave Notice what Day he'd have the Comitia meet to receive the 
ill; rhe Comitia Tributa to conſider of Mulcts, and the Centu- 
riata for Capital Puniſhments. „ 
But in the mean Time, there were ſeveral Ways by which the 
accus'd Party might be reliev'd ; as firſt, if the Tribunes of the 
Commons interpos'd in his behalf ; or if he excus'd himſelf by 
Voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon Account of providing for a 
Funeral; or if he prevail'd with the Acculer ro relinquiſh his 
Charge, and let rhe Cauſe fall; or if upon the Day appointed 
for the Comitia, the Mugurs diſcover'd any ill Omens, and fo 
forbad the Aſſembly. | 8 
If none of theſe happen'd, the Comitia mer, and proceeded as 
has been already deſcribd; and as for the Animadverſio or pur- 
-ting Sentence in- Execution, this was perform'd in the ſame 
manner as in the Prætorian Judgments. 5 
The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deſcrib'd, 
muſt be ſuppos d ro have prevail'd chiefly in the Time of the 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperors after- 
wards, were themſelves Judges in what Cauſes, and after what 
manner they pleas'd, as Suetonius particularly informs us of al- 


o ume 


moſt all the Twelve Ceſars, "Twas this gave Occaſion to the 


Riſe of the Mandatores and Delatores, a ſort of Wretches to be 
met with in every Part of Hiſtory. The Buſineſs of the former 
was to mark down ſuch Perſons as upon Inquiſition they pre- 
rended to have found guilty of any Miſdemeanour; and che 
latter were umploy'd in accuſing and proſecuting them upon the 
_ other's Order, This miſchievous Tribe, as they were counte- 
nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, ſo were they extremely de- 
teſted by the good. Emperours. Titus proſecuted all that 22 * 


* 
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be found upon the moſt diligent Search, with Death or perpetu- 
al Baniſhmenr (a): And Pliny reckons it among the greateſt 
Praiſes of Trajan, that he had clear'd 
Race of Informers (b). = 5 


8 (a) Sueton. in Tit, cap. &. ) Plin, in bn | 


the City from the perjur'd * | 
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CHAP, XX. 
of the Roman Puniſhments. 10 


T accurate Sigonius has divided the Puniſhments into 


eight ſorts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ipneminia, 
Exilium, Servitus, Mors. 


Damnum was a pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſet upon che Offender, | 


according to the Quality of the Crime. 


Vincula ſignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd to Im- 
priſonment and Ferrers ; of which they had many ſorts, as Ma- 
nice, Pedice, Nervi, Boiæ, and the like. The publick Priſon in 
Rome was built by Ancus Martius, hard by the Forum (u): To 
which a new Part was added by Servius Tullius, called thence 


minal was allow'd the Liberty of compounding with rhe Perſona 


I III * 2 — re — — * 
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he had injur d; fo that he needed not ſuffer the Talio unleſs he fo 

voluntarily choſe it (a z. 3 1 | f | 

Ignominia was no more than a publick Shame which the of- "IM 
fending Perſon underwent, either by vertue of the Pr.etor's Edict; 


* 
* 


or more commonly by Order of the Cenſor: This Puniſhment, T 
beſides the Scandal, took away from the Party on whom twas in- = 
flicted, the Privilege of bearing any Office, and almoſt all o- ho 


| — -ther Liberties of a Roman Citizen, 
” 7c _Exiltum was not a e immediately, but by conſe- 


uence ; for the Phraſe us'd in the Sentence and Laws, was Aiuæ 5 
& TIgns Interdiftio, the forbidding the Uſe of Water and Fire, 5 
which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was ob- = 
blig' d to leave his Country. Yer in the Times of the latter Empe - 1 
rours, we find it ro have been a poſitive Puniſhment, as appears 2 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon'd under this Head, 15 
tho it were ſomething different from the former; this being the P 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or per- 
haps br ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the Pri- 7 


vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of Ba- 
niſhment, which they properly call'd Exilium. Suetonius ſpeaks 
of a new ſort of Relegatio invented by the Emperour Claudius; 
by which he order'd ſuſpected Perſons not to ſtir three Miles . 
from the City (6). Beſides this Relegatio they had two other 
kinds of Baniſhment, which they term'd Deportatio, and Proſcrip- 
tio; tho' nothing is more common than to have them confound- 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation, differ'd in 
theſe Reſpects from Relegatio ; that whereas the Relegati were 
condemn'd either ro change their Country for a ſer Time, or for 
ever, and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Privilege 
of Citizens: On the contrary, the Deportati were baniſh'd always 
for ever, and loſt both their Eſtate and Privileges, being counted 
dead in the Law (c). And as for the Proſcriptz, they are defin'd by 
the Lawyers to be ſuch Perſons whoſe Names were fix d up in Ta- 
blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Fuſtice : 
a Reward being propos d to thoſe that took, them, and a Puniſhment 
zo thoſe that conceal'd them (d). Sylla was the firſt Inventor of 
this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it that 
we meet with, proſcribing 2000 Knights and Senators at once (e). 
Tis plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhpenr, but a for- 


9 
"YR — — 


2 


(4) Vide A. Gell. lib. 11. cap. 1. (b) Set. in Claud. cap. 33. (e) Calvin. Lexicon, 
ger in voc. Deportati & Relegat, (d) 1bid, in voce Freſcripti: (e) Florys, lib. 2 
cap. 20s RENE v7 FI MS 
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forcing Perſons to make Uſe of that Security; ſo that we m oy | 
fancy it of like Nature with our Qutlawry. 


Servitus was a Puniſhmenr, by which the Criminal's Perſon 
as well as Goods, was publickly expos'd to fale by Auction: 
This rarely happen'd to the Citizens, but was an uſual Way of 
— Captives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd 
ereafter, | | 
Under the Head of Capital Puniſhments, the Remans reckon'd 
extreme Baniſhmenr; becauſe thoſe who underwent that 


Sentence were in a Civil Senſe dead. But becauſe this | More. 


Puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are only now 


to take Notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offender's Life. 
The chief of rheſe were Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Præti- 


pitatio de robore, Dejectio d rupe Tarpeia, in crucem aftio, and 


Projectio in profluentem. | 
The firſt was the ſame as Beheading with us. 
The ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 


Turkey. | 


The third and fourth were 4 throwing the Criminal headlong, 
either from that Part of the Priſon call'd Rebur; or from the 
higheſt Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. 


The fifth Puniſhment namely, Crucifixion, was ſeldom inflict- 


ed on any bur Slaves, or the meaneſt of rhe Commons; yet 


we find ſome Examples of a different Practice; and Sueronius 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, chat having condemn- 
ed a Remun Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poyſoning his 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
a grievous Complaint that a Citizen of Reme ſhou'd undergo ſuch 
a ſervile Death; alledging the Laws to rhe contrary : The. Em- 
peror hearing his Plea, promis'd to alleviate the Shame of his 
Sentence, and order'd a Croſs much larger, and more near than 
ordinary to be erected, and to be waſh'd over with white Paint, 


that the Gentleman who ſtood ſo much on his Quality, might 


have the Honour ro be hang'd in Stare (a). | 
The Cos ane * Furca are 1 * for the ſame 
Thing in rs; tho, proper aking, there was a ꝑreat 
Diference between chem 5 The * is divided by Ligſius into 
Ignominioſa and Panals : The former Plutarch deſcribes to be 
that Piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 
adds, That twas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 


had offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it about 
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(4) Sueton. in Galba, cap. 5. 
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the Neighborirhood ; for whoever was ſeen with this infamous 
Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truft among thoſe who 
knew it, but was call'd Furcifer, by way of Ignominy and Re- 


proach (a). Furca penalis was a piece of Wood, much of the 


ſame Shape as the former, which was faſten d about the convict- 


ed Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſcourg'd to Death 


under it, or lifted up by it upon the Croſs. Liꝑſius makes it 
the ſame with the Patibulum, and fancies, that for all the Name, 


it might not be a forked Piece of Timber, but rather a ſtraight 


Beam, to which che Criminal's Arms, being ſtretched out, were 

tied, and which being hoiſted up ar the Place of Execution, 

ſerv'd for the tranſverſe Part of the Croſs. by 
 Projettio in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime 


of Parricide (or the Murder of any near Relation): The Perſon 
convicted of this unnatural Guilr, was immediately hooded, as 


unworthy of the common Light: In the next Place, he was whip- 
ed with Rods, and then ſew'd up in a Sack, and thrown into the 


ea; or, in inland Countries, into the next Lake or River. After- 


wards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, a Serpent us'd to be put 


into the Sack with the Criminal; and, by Degrees, in latter Times, 


an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The Sack which held the Malefactor 
was term'd Culeus; and hence the Puniſhmenr itſelf is often ſig- 
nified by the ſame Name. The Reaſon of the Addition of the 
living Creatures is thought to have been, that the condemn'd 
Perſons might be tormented with ſuch troubleſome Company, 
and that their Carcafſes might want both Burial and Reſt. Ju- 
vr nal expreſsly alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr: 


Fiber fi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 

Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam præferre Neroni, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 
Simia, non ſerpens unus, non Culeus unus? 


Had we the Freedom to expreſs our Mind, 
There's not a Wretch ſo much ro Vice inclin'd, 

But will own Seneca did far excell 
His Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, 

To expiate whoſe complicated Guilr, 

With ſome Proportion to the Blood he ſpilt, 

Rome ſhould more Serpenrs, Apes, and Sacks provide 
Ihan one, for the compendious Parricide. [Mr. Srepney, 


— 
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(a) Vide Plutarch. in Coriolan. 
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The ſame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
made of Leather. 1 55 1 
Tuch, in his Defence of Sextus Roſcins, who ſtood arraign'd 
for Parricide, has given an admirable Account of - this Puniſh- 
ment, with the Reaſon on which is was grounded; particularly, 
Thar the Malefactor was rhrown into the Sea, ſew'd up in a 
Sack, for fear he ſhould pollure that Element, which was re- 
ckon'd the common Purifier of all Things: With many the like 


ingenious Reflections. 


Beſides the Puniſhmenrs mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems to 
conſider the Roman People as in a free State, we meet with abun- 
dance of others, either invented or reviv'd in the Times of the 
Emperors, and eſpecially in latter Ages: Among theſe, we may 
take. Notice of Three, as the moſt conſiderable, ad Ludes, ad 


| Metalla, ad Beſtias. 


The Lawyers divide Ludus, when they take it for a Puniſh- 
ment, into Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former; the 
convicted Perſons (commonly Slaves) were oblig'd ro engage. 
with the wild Beaſts in the Amphitheatre ; by the latter, they 
were to perform the Part of Gladiators, and ſatisfy Juſtice by, 
killing one another. Tn = 0 

Ad Metalla, or a condemning to work in the Mines, Suidas 
would have to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus (b). Whatever 
Reaſon he had for his Aſſertion, tis certain we rarely find it 
mention d till the Times of the later Emperors: and particularly 
in the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of the Chriſtians, who were 


uſually ſent in great Numbers to this laborious and ſlaviſn Em- 


ploymenr, with the Name of Merallici. Kg 

The throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in Exe- 
cution, but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 
Crimes of the higheſt Nature. This too was the common Doom 
of rhe-Primitive Chriſtians ; and tis to the Accounts of their Suffer- 
ings we are beholden for the Knowledge of it. It may be ob- 
ſerv'd, that the Phraſe, Ad Beſtias dari (c), affects as well ſuch 
Criminals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe 
who were deliver'd to them to be devour'd : And rhe former 


of theſe were properly term'd Beſtiarii (d). 


There's ſtill one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſervation 
and which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries. and that was 
the wrapping up the Criminal in a ſort of Coat, daub d over with 

| — — ä — 
(4) calvin Lexicon. Juridic. (6) In voce Surge +, (e) calvin in voc. ad 
P-ſtias dari. (4) leid. in B ffiarii. 
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Pitch, and then ſetting it on Fire. Thus when Nero had burnr 
Rome, to ſatisfy his Curiofity with the Proſpect, he contriv'd to 
lay the Odium on the Chriſtzans, as a ſort of Men generally de- 
teſted ; and ſeizing on all he could diſcover, order'd them to be 
Vghred up in this manner, to ſerve forTapers in the Dark; which 


was a much more cruel Jeſt than the former, that occafion'd ir. 
Juvenal alludes to this Cuſtom in his Eighth Satyr. 


Auſi quod liceat tunica punire moleſtd. 


To recompenſe whoſe barbarous Intent, 
Pirch'd Shirts wou'd prove a legal Puniſhment, 


. CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Rowan L aus in general, 


1 N the Beginning of the Roman State, we are afſur'd all Things 
were manag'd by the ſole Authority of the King, without 
any certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. But when the City 
grew tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into Thirty 
Curie, he began to prefer Laws at the Aſſembly of thoſe Curie, 
which were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv'd. The like Pra- 


Rice was follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings; all whole - 


Conftirutions being collected in one Body, by Sextus Papirius, 
who liv'd in the Time of Tarquin the Proud, took from him the 
Name of Jus Papirianum. 

But all-theſe were abrogated ſoon after the Expulſion of the 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years to- 
gether depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment of the 
Court. Ar laſt, to redreſs this Ineonvenience, Commulioners 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws for 
the Service of their Country; and, at their Return, the Decem- 
virs were created to regulate the Buſineſs, who reduced them in- 
to Twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The Excellency 
of which Inſtirution, as it is ſufficiently ſer forth by moſt Authors, 
Jo is it eſpecially beholden to the high Encomium of Cicero, when 
ke declares it gs his poſitive Judgment and Opinion, That % 
eta Laws 
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Laws of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be preferr d to whole Li. 
braries of the Philoſophers (as. Ny 
They were divided into three Parts, of which the firſt related 
to the Concerns of Re.igion ; the ſecond to the Right of che 
Publick ; and the laſt to private Perſons. - ; 

Theſe Laws being eſtabliſh'd, it neceſſarily follow d, that 
there ſhould be Diſputations and Controverſies in the Courts, 


fince the Interpretation was to be founded on the Authority of 


the Learned. This Interpretation they call'd Jus Civile, tho 
at preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe, the whole Syſtem of 
the Roman Laws. | 
Beſides, out of all theſe Laws the Learned Men of that Time 
compos d a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Proceſſes 
in the Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd Actiones Legis. 
We may add to theſe, the Laws preferr'd at the Publick Aſ- 


ſemblies of the People; and the Plebiſcita, made without the 
Authority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 
Allow'd ro be of equal Force with other Conſtitutions, tho; they 


were aot honour'd with the Title of Leges. ; | 
And then the Senatus-conſulta, and Edidts of the ſupreme Ma- 


giſtrates, particularly of the Prætors, made up two more Sorts 


of Laws, the laſt of which they call'd Ius Honorarium. 
And, laſtly, when the Government was intruſted in the Hands 
of a ſingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd, had the Authority of 
a Law, with the Name of Principalis Conſtitutio. 
Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave io much Scope to the 
Lawyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, that in 
the Reign of Juſtinian, there were extant Two thouſand diſtinct 
Volumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being thus 


grown unwieldy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by its exceiſive 


Bulk, that excellent Emperor enter'd on a Deſign to bring it 
into juſt Dimenſions ; which was happily accompliſhd in the 
conſtituting thoſe Four Tomes of the Civil Law, which are now 
extant, and have contributed, in a great Meaſure, to the Regu- 


lating of all the States in Chriſtendom : So that the old Fancy of 


the Romans, about the Eternity of their Command, is not ſo 
ridiculous as at firſt Sight it appears; ſince by their admirable 
Sanctions, they are ſtill like to govern for ever. 
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L A WS in particular ; and firſ#, Of thoſe rela- 
ling to REL1GION. A 


Of the 


As for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more an- 
cient Inſtitutions, as it would require no ordinary Stock of 
Criticiſm barely to explain their Words; ſo is the Knowledge of 
them almoſt uſeleſs, fince they are ſo ſeldom mention'd by the 
Claſſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch as 


were preferr'd by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom they 


rook their Names ; theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurrence 
in the beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort Explication, according to the 
common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors, who have hitherto 
manag'd this Subject; beginning with ſuch as concern'd the pub- 
lick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. 

© Sulpicia Sempronia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius Saverrio, and 
P. Sempronius Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, 4. 449, ordaining, 
That no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any Temple, or Altar, with- 
out the Order of the Senate, and the major Part of the Tri- 
bunes (a). 

Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons; commanding, That no Perſon ſhou'd have the Liberty 
of conſecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the Leave 
of the Commons (b). | 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornellus Sulla, defining the Ex- 
pences of Funerals (c). 

Serxtia Licinia Lex, the Authors L. Sextius and Licinius, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, A. 385, commanding, That inſtead of 
the Duumviri ſacris faciundu, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be created, 

art out of the Patricians, and part out of the Commons (4). 
Ogulnia Lex, the Authors Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of the 
Commons, 4. 453, commanding, That whereas there were then 
but four Pontifices, and four Augurs, five more ſhou'd be added 
out of the Commons to each Order (e). 


, — 
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(a) Liv. lib. 9. (6) cicero in Orat, pro Domo ſua, (c) Plat. in Sylla, (d) Liv: 
, ſe OPT OR 
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Manlia Lex, the Author P. Manliue, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 357, enacted for the Revival of the IR na oe 
an old Inftirution of Numa's (a): 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Ciadius f in his Tribuneſbip; A. 695, 
diveſting the Prieſt of Cybele (or the Great Mother, who canie 
1 from Peſſinum) of his VP brd ens, it on Brovigarus a 
a= SGallo-Græcian (b). 
5 Papia Lex, ordering the manner of chuſing the Feſt, Vu. 
Sins (e), as has been already defcrib'd. * 


n- The Puniſhmenr of thoſe holy Recluſes | Is grounded” on the 
of | Laws of Numa. | ? 
af Licinia Lex, preferr'd by c. 1 Craſſus, Tribuns off th 
he Commons, A. 608, for the transferring the Right of chuſing 
as : 3 from the” College to che People (4); but it did not 
| als (e). | 
= g Domitia Lex, the ker Cn. Domitius WIE Way Tribune 
he of the Commons, A. 650, actually transferring the ſaid Righr 
TO to the People ( F). | 
nr Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius gula, Dictator and Con. 
ſul with Q. Metellis, A. 677, abrogating the former Law of 
ad Domitiis, and reſtoring the Feine there mention'd to the 
, College (g). 
3 Atia 2370 the Author T. Atius e Tribune of he 
FA Commons, 4. 1690, repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſtoring 
the Domitian . 
A Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his Conſulſhip with 
ry Julius Ceſar, A. 709, abrogating the Atian Law, and reſtoring 
we 7 the Cornelian (i). Paulus Manutius has conjectur d from ſeveral 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal'd, and 
be 1 Right of chuſing Prieſts entruſted in the Hands of the People. 
= To this Head is commonly referr'd the Law about the. Ex- 
1 emprion from Military Service, or de Vacatione, in which chere 
1 was a very remarkable Clauſe, Nifi Bellum Gallicum exoriatur: 
. 3 TUnleſs in Caſe of a Gallick Inſurrection. In which Caſe, no Per- 
1 ſons, not the Prieſts themſelves, were excus d; the Romans: ap- 
"MM prehending more Danger from the Gauls than from any other 
n Nation, becauſe they had once taken their City G). 
ed | As alſo the Three Laws abour 4 Shows ; . 1 
415 (a) "ic de Orat. Hb. 3. (6) Idem. Orat. pro Seſt. & de haruſp. 2 (e) A. 
: | Ge lis. (d) Cic, de Amicitia, (e) Ibid. () Suet, in Ner. Patercul lib. 2. cic. 
Liv: | QAzrar, 2, () Aſconius in Divination, ( Vio, hb, 37. (s) Die, lib. 44- >) 


Sf Plut. in Marcell. Cic, pro Fenteis & Philip 8. 
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. Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City- Prætor, A. 545, 
ſetrling the Day for the Celebration of the Ludi Apollinarer, 
which before was uncertain (a). | 
 Roſeia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Reſcius Otho, Tribune of 
the Commons, 4. 685, ordaining, That none ſhould fit in the 

Firſt fourteen Sears of the Theatre, unleſs they were worth 
Four hundred Seftertiums, which was then reckon'd the Cenſus 

Equeſtrs ((). r 

Auguſtus Cæſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtries Families hag 
impair d their Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law ſo 


as to take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſſeſs d the 


Sum there ſpecified. 


— («) Liv. ib. 27. Alex. Neapelitap. tre. (i) Cie. Philipp. 2, Aſcon. in Cornelia 
Juven. Sat. 3. & 1 tb Epod. 4- Epiſft. --- Ff. 2 fe ann. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges of the 


ROMAN Citizens. 


P/ 4 LERIA Lex de Provocatione, the Author P. Valerius Po- 
| plicola, ſole Conſul upon the Death of his Colleague Bru- 
tus, A. 243, giving Liberty to appeal from any Magiſtrate to 
the People, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou'd puniſh a Ro- 
inan Citizen in Caſe of ſuch an Appeal (a). . 
Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
Conſuls, A. 304, reviving the former Law, which had loſt its 
Force under the Decemvirate (b), 
Valeria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Conſulſnip with Q. Apuleius Panſa, A. 453, no more than a 
Confirmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). 
Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Commons, 
in the ſame Year, as the former; commanding, That no Magi- 
ſtrate ſhou'd execute, or puniſh with Rods, a Citizen of Rome; 
bur upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give him Per- 
miſſion to go into Exile (d). 


* — PENS EIN — — 
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fo) Liv. lib. 9. Plus. in Peplical. tre, (b) Liv. lib 3. (e) Liv. lib. | 10. (4) 
Liv. Hb. 10. Gs. pro Rabirio. Saluſt. in catilinar. Sweton, in Ner. Cc. 
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Semproniæ Leges, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribung 
of the Commons, A. 630, commanding, That no capital Judg- 


ment ſhou'd paſs upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 


the People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this 


Affair (a). 


Papia Lex de Peregrinũ, the Author C. Pepius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 688, commanding, Thar all Strangers ſhould be: 
expell'd Rome (b). = IT A | 

Funia Lex, the Author M. Junius Pennus, - confirming the 
former Law, and forbidding, That any Strangers ſhould be al- 


low'd rhe Privilege of Citizens (c). 


Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, ordaining, 
Thar if any Latin accus d a Roman Senator,, ſo that he was 
convicted, the Accuſer ſhou'd be honour'd with che Privilege of 
a Citizen of Rome (d). | | ER OSS: 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors L. Licinius Craſſus, and 
Q Mutius Scævola, in their Conſulſnip, A. $58, ordering all 
the Inhabitants of Italy to be enroll'd in the Lift of Citizens, in 
their own proper Cities (e). * 9 : 

Livia Lex de Sociis: In the Year of the City 662, M. Livius 


Druſus any mr a Law to make all the 1:alians free Denizons 


of Rome; but before it came to be voted, he was found mur- 
der'd in his Houſe, the Author unknown (F). 

Varia Lex: Upon the Death of Druſus, the Knights prevaild 
with his Colleague ee Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for che 
proſecuting all ſuch Perſons as ſnou d be diſcover d ro have 
N 1 Italian People, in the Petition for the Privilege of che 

wy (S). | 

Julia Lex de Civitate: The next Year, upon the Revolt of 


ſeveral States in Iraly (which they call'd the Social War) L. Fulius 


Cæſar, the Conſul, made a Law, That all thoſe People. who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhou'd have the Privilege of 
Citizens (þ): And in the Year 664, upon the Concluſion of chat 
War, all the Italian People were admitted into the Roll of Free 
Denizons, and divided into Eight new Tribes (i). 

Sylvani & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carbo, Tri- 


bunes of the Commons, in the Year 664, ordaining, Thar any 


Perſons, who had been admitted Free Denizons of any of the 


2 


* , — — 


| | . 

(dci. pro Rabiris, pro Deal ſua, pro Cluentio, &e (0) Cic, pro falbe. (c) Cie. 
de Offic. lib. 3. (d) Aſcon, in Orat. pro Scawro. Cic, pro Ballo. le) Cic, de Gffc, 
lip. 3. & Pro Baldo, (f) Flor, lib. 3. cap 17. Ge, de L. lib. 3. (0 Cic. in 
Br qto, Val. Max. lib. 8 cap. 6. G) Cic, pre Balbo, (ji) Appian, lib, 1, 


Conſe 


the making of this Law, and had carried in their Name to the 
' Pretor in Sixty Days Time, ſhou'd have the Privilege of Citi. 
zend of Rome (). VC 30S Ent 
Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 663, ordaining, That the new Citizens, who com- 
pos d the Eight Tribes, ſhou'd be divided among the Thirry 
ive old Tribes, as a greater Honour (b). : 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670, a Con- 
firmation of the former Law, to pleaſe the Italian Confede- 
rates (c). | 


Cornelia Lex de Municipiit, the Author the ſame Sulla, in his 


Dictatorſhip, taking away the Privilege formerly granted to the 
Corporate Towns, from as many as had aſſiſted Marius, Cinna, 


Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (d). | 
Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. Gellius Poplicola, and Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour'd with the 
Privilege of the City, ſhou'd actually keep that Liberty (e). 
(.) cic. pro Archia. (b) Plat. in Sylla. Epit. Liv. 77. (c] Epit, Liv 68, 


(4) Cic. pro Dom ſud, (e) Cic. pro Babs. 


S c 8 88688585 
5 S N 
Laws concerning Meetings and eAſſemblies. 


LEE! A Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the Peo- 
a ple, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the Hea- 
vens; and, That the Magiſtrate ſhould have the Power of 
declaring againſt the Proceedings, and of interpoſing in the De- 
ciſion of any Matter. 
Fyſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, though 


they were Faſti, it ſhould be unlawful to tranſact any Thing in 


a Meeting of the People. 
The Authors of theſe two Laws are unknown; but P. Ma- 
nutius conjectures, that the firſt is owing to Q. Alius Pætus, 
Conſul with M. Junius Pennus, A. 586. The other to P. Fu- 
ius, or Fuſius, Conſul with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 617. The 

Laws themſelves occur frequently ut Writers. 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, containing an Abrogation of the greateſt part of we two 
| ormer 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Ita at the Time of 
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former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervations ſhou'd be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 
That on any of the Dies Faſti, Laws mighr be enacted in a 
publick. Aſſembly (a). Ns 24 $4.0 

Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 454, ordaining, That no Comitia ſnould be con- 
ven d for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation 
of the Senate: Ut ante Comitia Mag iſtratuum Patres audtores 


| ferent (b). 


Claudia Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conſul with 
Serv. Sulpicius Rufus, A. 702, ordering, Thar ar the Comitia 
for the Election of Magiſtrates, no Account ſnou'd be taken of 
the Abſent e,, 5 LR 
 Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 


Mons, A. 614, commanding, That in the Comitia for the Ele- 


ction of Magiſtrates, the People ſhou'd nor give their Suffrages 
viva voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and Im- 
partiality of the Proceedings (d). ; 

Caſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, That 


in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Cemitia Tributa, the Votes 


ſhould be given in a free manner; that is, by Tablets (e). 


Papiria Lex, the Author C. Fapirius Carbo, Tribune of the | 


Commons, A. 621, ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 


paſſing or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages thould be given by 


Tablets (H. Fol kad 

Celia Lex, the Author Celius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 635, ordaining, That in the judicial Proceedings before the 
People, in Caſes of Treaſon (which had been excepted by the 
Caſſian Law) the Votes ſhould be given by Tablets (g). 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, in the 
ſame Year as the former; ordering, That the Centuries ſhould 
be choſen our by Lot to give their Votes, and not according to 
the Order of the Claſſes (þ). 3 3 

Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634, ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People ſtood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made 
narrower, that no other Pexſons might ſtand there, to hinder the 
Proceedings by Appeals or other Diſturbances -(z). 


* 
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| (a) Aſccu. in Piſen. (b) cic. de claris Oratoribus, (c) Suct, in Julio. (d) Cic. 
de Amicit. & pro Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3. (e) (ic. in Lair. - (F) Cic. de Les. 
lib. 3. (g\ Id. ibid. (h) Saluſt. in Orat. 2. ad Ceſartm, (i) dic. de Leg. lib. 3. 
Flat, io Moti, te > Ra 
Trad 42 
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Sempronie Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracthus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 565, ordaining, That the Latin Confede- 
rates ſhould have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as well 
as the Roman Citizens (a). ; | | 
Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 687, ordering, That the Libertini ſhould have the 
Privilege of Voting in all the Tribes ()). | 

Gabinia Lex, a Confirmation of an old Law of the Twelve 


Tables, making it a Capital Offence for any Perſon to conveng 


a clandeſtine Aſſembly (c). 
00 Cie, ſepiſfe. ti) cit. ud ge Manilig, (e) S. lief in Catiliner, 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Laws relating to the SENAT E. 


CN A Lex, the Author L. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 649, ordaining, That no Perſon, who 
had been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, 
ſhould have the Privilege of coming into the Senate (a). 

Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 535, commanding, Thar no Senator, or Father of a Senator, 
Mould poſſeſs a ſailing Veſſel of above Three Hundred Amphoræ; 
this was thought big enough for the bringing over Fruirs and 
other Neceſſaries; and as for Gain, procur'd by Trading in 
Merchandize, they thought it unworthy the Digniry of that 
Order (6). 5 

Sulpicia Lex, the Author Servius Sulpicius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 665, requiring, That no Senator ſhould owe 
above Two Thouſand Drachme (c). 

Sentia Lex, the Author (probably) C. Sentius, Conſul with 
Q Lucretius, A. 734, in the Time of Auguſtus; ordering, That 


in the Room of ſuch Noble Men as were wanting in the Senate, 
| others ſhould be ſubſtirured (4). 


Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mors, A. 685, ordering, That the Senate ſhould be conven'd 


2 
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1 from the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of Mareb, every 
1 Day, for the giving Audience to Foreign Miniſters (). 
| Pupia Lex, ordaining, That the Senate ſhould not be conven'd 
from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the Kalends 
of the ſame Month; and that before the Embaſſies were either 
accepted or rejected, the Senate ſhould be held on no ether 
Account (6b). TY „ 
23 Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. . 
| tony, A. 690, ordaining, That ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate 
had allow'd the Favour of a Libera Legatio, ſhould hold that 
Honour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatio was a Privilege 
that the Senators often obtain'd for the going into any Province, 
5 or Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Qua- 
Hty of Lieutenants; though with no Command, but only chat 
1 che Dignity of their Tirular Office might have an Influence on 
L the Management of their prrvate Concerns (c). 


(a) Cic, Epiſt. ad Quin. Fratr, lib, 2. ep. 12. (b) Cic. lib, 1. ep. 4. ad Lana 
lb. 2. ep. 22 2 Fratr. &c. 10 K. de Leg. lib. 3. * 1 
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| CAP. XXVI. 
ö Laws relating to the Mac1STRATES. 


7 EX Vilia Annals, or Annaria, the Author L. Villius (for 
whom we ſometimes find 22 or Lucius Tullius) Tri- 
bune of the Commons, . A. 574, defining the proper Age requiſite 
for bearing of all the Magiſtracies (a). Livy, who relates the 
making of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; 
and Learned Men are much divided about that Point. Lipfius 
ſtates the Difference after this manner: The Age proper to ſue 
for the Queſtorſhip, he makes Twenty Five Years ; for the Ædi- 
les and Tribunes, Twenty Seven, or Twenty Eight; Thirty for 
the Prætor, and Forty Two for the Conſuls. | 
Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411, commanding, That no Perſon ſhould bear the 
ſame Magiſtracy within Ten Years Diſtance, nor ſhould be in- 
veſted with Two Offices in one Year (b). ; 
Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylla the Dictator, A. 673, 
a Repetition and Confirmation of the former Law (c). . 
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' Perſon to bear the Cenſorſhip twice (g). 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 


of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That no Perſon, who had 
been lawfully depriv'd of his Magiſtracy, ſhould be capable of 
bearing an Office again. This was abrogated afterwards by the 
Author (a). CE PRE | 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator ; or- 
daining, That ſuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Party in the late 


Troubles, ſhould have the Privilege of bearing Honours before 


they were capable by Age; and that the Children of thoſe who 


had been proſcrib'd, ſhould loſe: the Power of ſtanding for any 


Office (b). | 


Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius ; ordaining, That none of 


Pompeys Party ſnould be admitted to any Dignity (c). 


Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 386, ordaining, That one of the 


Conſuls ſhould be choſen our of the Body of rhe Commons (d). 


Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411, making it lawful that both Conſuls might be ta- 


* 


ken out of the Commons (e). 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 
ordaining, That the Prætors ſnould always uſe the ſame Method 
in judicial Proceſſes. For the Prætors us d, upon the Entrance 


on their Office, to put up an Edict to ſhew what Way they 


deſign'd to proceed in all Cauſes during their Year: Theſe 
Edicts, which before commonly varied, were by this Law orde- 
red to be always the ſame for the preſerving a conſtant and 
regular Courſe of Juſtice (H. 

Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenforinus, forbidding any 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordering, That the Cenſors ſhould' put no Mark of Infamy 
on any Perſon in their general Surveys, unleſs the Perſon had beer 
accus'd and condemn'd by both the Cenſors; whereas before, they 
us d to puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in their Surveys, 
and by other Means, whether they were accus'd or no: And 
what one Cenſor did, unleſs the other actually interpos'd, was of 
equal Force, as if both had join'd in the Action (4). 


Cecilia Lex, the Author Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 


ſul with Pompey the Great, A. 701, reſtoring their ancient Dignity 


ee em 
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(a). Plat. in Gracchis. (0) Plin, lib, 7. Quintil, lib. 11, cap. I. cic. in Piſon. 
(c) cic. Philip. 13, (4) Liv. lib. 6. (e) Idem. lib. 7. (f) dc. Philip. 2. 
{2) Nut. im Coriel, (6) Cict in Pan. pro Milon. pro Sextio, &. 8 
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former Law (a). | 9 9 5 | 
Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, a Member of the Trium- 


virate ; ordaining, That for the Future, no Propoſal ſhou'd be 
ever made for the Creation of a Dictator; and that no Perſon - 


ſhould ever accept of rhat Office, upon pain of incurring a Ca- 
piral Penalry (b). | „ | 
Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 710, ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 
with Conſular Power, ſhould be ſettled for Five Years, for the 
regulating the Common- wealth; and that the Honour ſhould be 
conferr'd on Octavius, Lepidus and Antony (c). ? 
Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius Poplicola, ſole Conſul, 
A. 243, ordaining, That the Publick Treaſure ſhould be laid 


up in the Temple of Saturn, and that rwo Quæſtors ſhould be 


created ro ſuperviſe it (d).. 

Junia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firſt 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 260, ordaining, That the Perſons 
of rhe Tribune ſhould be ſacred : That an Appeal might be made 
ro rhem from the Determinations of the Conſuls: And, "Thar 


none of the Senators ſhould be capable of that Office (e). 


Atinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
ordaining, Thar any Tribune of the Commons ſhould have rhe 


Privilege of a Senator; and as ſuch, rake his Place in the 


Houle (F). 3 3 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Hlla, Dictator, A. 673, 
taking away from the Tribunes the Power of making Laws, 
and of interpoſing, of holding Aſſemblies and receiving Appeals, 
and making all that had born that Office, incapable of any other 


Dignity in the Common-wealch (g). 


Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conful with L. 
Octavius, A. 678, an Abrogation of ſome part of the former Law, 
allowing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices afterwards (+). . 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
M. Craſſus, A. 683, reſtoring their full Power and Authority 


ro the Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cornelia . 


Law (i). e 


— — 


A 


(a) Die, lib. 40. (6b) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. 3. (e) Flor. Epit Liv, lib, 120. 
(d) Liv. lib. 2. Plat. in Poplico!. (e) Dionyſ. lib. 6. (F) A. Gell libs 14. cap. l. 
{ 2) Cic, de Leg. lib 3, C«ſar, Comm. de Bell. Gall. 1. Flor, Plat. &c. (h) Patercul. 
_ ; * in Cornel, in LL (i) Plut. in Pomp. Aſcon. ver, I. & 2. Cæſar. de 
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and Power to the Cenſors, which had been retrench d by the 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Laws relating to Publick Cenſtitutions, Laws, and 
Privileges. 
H O RTENSIA Lex, the Author Q. Hortenſius, Dictator; 
| A. 467, ordaining, That whatever was enacted by the 
Commons, ſhould be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People; 
whereas the Nobility had been formerly exempred from paying 
Obedience to rhe Decrees of the Populacy (a). 

Cecilia Didia Lex, the Authors Q. Cæcilius Metellus, and 


T. Didius, Conſuls, A. 655, for the regulating the Proceedings 
in enacting Laws; ordaining, That in one Queſtion (una rogati- 


ene) but one ſingle Matter ſhould be propos d to the People, leſt, 
while they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhould be forc'd 
to aſſent to a whole Bill, if they lik d the greateſt Part of it, tho 
they diſſik d the reſt; or throw our a Bill for ſeveral Clauſes 
which they did not approve of, though perhaps they'd have 
been willing to paſs ſome Part of it. Requiring alſo, Thar be- 


fore any Law was preferr'd at the Comitia, it ſhould be expos d 
to the publick View Three Markert-days (tribus nundinis,) be- 


fore-hand (b). : 
P. Manutius makes the Cæcilian and Didian two diſtinct Laws; 
the firſt Part compoſing the former, and the other the latter. 


Junia Licinia Lex, the Authors D. Junius Silanus, and L. Li- 


cinius Murena, Conſuls, A. 69 1, ordaining, That ſuch as did not 
obſerve the former Law, relating to the publiſhing the Draughts 
of new Bills for Three Nundine, ſhould incurr a greater Penalty 
than the ſaid Law enjoin'd (c). 
Licinia Æbutia Lex, the Authors Licinius and Æbutius, Tri- 
Bunes of the Commons; ordaining, That when any Law was 
preferc'd relating ro any Charge or Power, not only the Perſon 
who brought in the Bill, bur likewiſe his Colleagues in any Office 
which he already enjoy'd, and all his Relations, ſhould be inca- 
pable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (4). 


——— 


Ga) Flor. Epir. Liv. lib, 11. (6) A. Gell. lib. 15. eap. 27. cic. Philip, 5. FO 
Demo. ad Artic, Epiſt 9. lib. 2. (e) Cic. Philip. 3. Alt. 14 Epiſt. 5. lib. 2. elk. 
75. lib. 4. (4) Cic, in Orat 2, contra Rull. & in Orat. pro Dowo ſua. 


Cornelia 


„ wo <wcY<cgoc tt - 


Wo 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author C. Corneli Tribune of rhe Com 


mons, A. 686, ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould by the — Þ 
ol the Senate, be exempred from any Law, (as us d to be allow'd 


upon extraordinary Occaſions) unleſs Two hundred Senators 
were preſent in the Houſe; and that no Perſon. thus excus d by 
the Senate, ſnould hinder the Bill of his Exemption from 


being carried afterwards to the Commons for their Appro- 
bation (a). | | 


Ampia Labiena Lex, the Authors T. Ampius and T. Labienus, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 693, conferring an honourable 
Privilege on Pompey the Great, that at the Circenſian Games he 
ſhould wear a golden Crown, and be habired in all rhe Trium- 
— Robes ; and that at the Stage-Piays he ſhould have the Li- 

rty of wearing the Pretexta, and a golden Crown ((). 

(a) Hen. in cem. (6) Fel. Paterc, lib. 24. 1 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Laws relating to the Provinces, and the Governours : 


of them. 


* 


- 


FEmpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronint Gracchus, Tribine 


of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That before rhe an- 
nual Comitia for chuſing Cenſuls, the Senate ſhould, at their 
Pleaſure, determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which 
the new Conſuls, when defign'd, ſhould divide by Lot. As al- 
fo, That whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the 
Privilege of interpoſing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhould 
be depriy'd of that Liberty for the Future (a). 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Carnelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 6737 


ordaining, That whoever was ſent with any Command into 2 


Province, ſhould hold that Command till he return d ro Rome ; 


whereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 

a ſer Time; upon the Expiration of which, if no Succeſſar was 
ſent in their Room, they were put to the Trouble and Incon- 

venience of getting a new Commiſſion from the Senate. 
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(4) Cicero y. boss hid in Fatin, de Provngia Cnfel nf in Bell Vt. 
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J 162 Of the Civil Government Part II. 
J "Twas a Clauſe in this Law, That every Governor of a 
Province, when another was ſent to ſucceed him, ſhould have 
Thirty Days allow'd him in order to his Removal (29. 
Julia Lex Prima, the Author C. Julius Cæſar, Conſul with 
M. Calpurhius Bibulns, A. 69, compriz'd under ſeveral Heads; 
as that Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely free; 
and that the Roman Magiſtrate ſhould fit as Judge inthoſe Provin- 
9 ces (H): Thar the Towns and Villages through which the Ro- 
A man Magiſtrates paſs towards the Provinces, ſhould be oblig d 
| '© ſupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other Con- 
veniencies on the Road (c): That the Governors, when their 
Office Was expir'd, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accounts in 
two Cities of their Provinces, and at their Arrival at Rome, 
ſhould deliver in a Copy of the ſaid Accounts at the publick 
Treafury (4): That the Governors of Provinces ſhould upon 
no Account accept of a Golden Coronet, unleſs a Triumph had 
been decreed them by the Senate (e): That no chief Commander 
bh Thould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
Offer D6niifiions;” or lead the Army out, or ingage in any 
War, without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (H. 
Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the ſame Julius Ceſar, in his 
Dictatorſhip, ordaining, that no Prætorian Province ſhould be held 
above a ear, and no Cenſular Province more. than two Years (g). 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695. ordaining, that all Syrja, Babylon, and Perſia ſhould be 
committed to Gabinius the Conſul ; and Macedon, Achaia, Theſſaly, 
| Greece, and Bæotia to his Colleague Piſo, with the Proconſular 
Power; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them our of the Treaſury 
to defray the Charges of their March thither with an Army (þ). 
Viatinia Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A..694, ordaining, That the Command of all Galla Ciſalpina, 
and IHhyricum ſhould be conferr'd on Cæſar for Five Years toge- 
ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without rhe Formality of 
caſting Lots; That the particular Perſons mention'd in the Bill, 
mould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without the De- 
putation of the Senate: Thar the Army to be ſent with him, 
135 mould be paid out of the Treaſury; and that he ſhould tranſ- 
plant a Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (i). 


"> 8 3 
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(a) Cicero, Epiſt. 9. ad Lentul. & lib. 3. ad Attic. Epiſt. 6. (6) Cic, pro-. Domo, 
in Piſonem. & de Provinc, Conſul. (e) Cicero in Piſenem. (4) Ibid. (e) Ibid. 
) ibid. & pro Poſthum. (g) Cicero Philipp. 3. (h) Cicero pro Dome, & pre 
Sextiow (3) Cigers is Vatinum & pre Balbo, Suiten. is Julie. Salleſt. in Ju- 


Clodia 
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and ſo depriving the Senate of the Power of rec 
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Clodia Lex de Cypro, the Author p. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, 4. 695, ordaining, That the Iſland Cyprus ſhould be 
reduc'd into a Reman Province: That Proſemy - Me pris 
ſnould be publickly expos d to Sale, habited in all his Regal Or- 


M. Cars ſhould be ſent with the Preroridii Power Into n 
0 take Care of the felling the King's Effe s, and tatig 


naments, and his Goods in like manner ſold by Auckion? "Thar 


* 


TFrebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebo ius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, 4. 698, decreeing the chief Command in Galla ti Ceſar, 
Five Years longer than had been order'd by the Vathiigp Law ; 

g him, and 


= & 


ſubſtiruring anorher General in his Room (0). 


Iitia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero (c), and not explain'd 


NR Roſinus. The Purport of it ſeems to have been, 
That the Provincial Quæſtors ſnould take their Places by Lot, 
in the fame manner as the Conſuls and Prætort; as may b. ba. 


- 


ther'd from the Scope of the Paſſage in which we find it. 
(6). Cicero pro Dome, pre Statio, de Previn. Conſular. ** (b) Cicere lib. 8. 9, 10. 
, i 


A 


Bift. ad Attic. Florus, Epit. Liv, lib. 10. (<) In Orat. tro. Murænä. 


Wee e e es TS 
Lecrts AGRARIZ, or Laws relgting to the Diviſion 
| F Lands among the People. 


* 


Preculus Virginius, A. 267, ordaining, That the Land 


taken from the Hernici, ſhould be divided half among we 


Latines, and half among the Rman Commons (a). This Law. 
did not hold. N * 11% 2 N Gian 


- Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the Com: 
mons, A. 277, ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould poſſeſs above 


Five hundred Acres of Land; or keep more than an Hundred 


Head of great, or Five Hundred Head of ſmall Cattel (). 


Die _— 


(% Liv. lib. 2. Fader, Max, Ib, 5. cip. 8. () Lv. libs 6. rien. Agelline, 
lin. Pateronl. Plutarch, e, FFF 3 
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_ Flaminia Lex, the Author C. Flanvnim, Tribune of - the Com- 
mons, A. 525, ordaining, That Picenum, a part of Gallia, 
awhence the Senones had been expell'd, ſhould be Livided among 
the Roman Soldiers (z). ON Wh 
Sempronia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 620, confirming rhe Licinian Law, 
and requiring all Perſons who held more Land than that Law 
_ allow'd, immediately ro refign it into the Common, to be divi- 

ded among the poorer Citizens, conſtiruring three Officers to 
take care of the Buſineſs (Þ). on 


This Law being levell'd directly againſt the Intereſt of the 


ficher Men of the City, who had by Degrees contriv'd to en- 
5 almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Heats and 
Tumults, ar laſt coſt the Author his Life. 15 
FSempronia Lex altera, preferr d by the ſame Perſon, 8 
Death of King Attalus, who left the Roman State his Heir: It 
ordain'd, That all ready Money found in the 8 Treaſu- 
ry ſhould be beſtow'd on the the poorer Cirizens, to ſupply them 
with Inſtruments and other Conveniencies requir'd for Agricul- 
cure: And that the King's Lands ſhould be farm d at an annug] 
| ont Arg Cenſors ; which Rent ſhould be divided among the 
2 Thorie Lex, the Author Sp. Thorius, Tribune of the Commons, 
6fdaining, That no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the People, 
of the Lands which he poſſeſs d; and regulating the Affair of 
Grazing and Paſture (d). Two large Fragments of this Law, 
_ which was of a great length, are copied from two old brazen 
Tables, by Sigonius (e). AS 0007! 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Difator and 


Conſul with Q. Metellus, A. 673, ordaining, That the Lands of 
proſcrib'd Perions ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be un. 


which Hl divided amongſt his Soldiers (HJ. 


\ Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the 
| Commons, A. 690, in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antony, con- 
taining many Particulars, about ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Fieids,&c. 


that belong d to the Publick, for the purchaſing Land in other 
Parts of Italy; about creati ng Ten Men to be Superviſors of the 


1 — 


9 


\(-) Cie, In Cat, Maj, (b) Cic. pro Sextie. Plat. &c. (c) Cir. Verr. 5, Plat. 8&0 


(a) Cic, de Crat. lib. 2. & in Brute. (e) Le Antique Jur. hal, lib, 2. (f. cic. 


N Num, gfe Reſtio, Salut. in Catilig. 
| 3 | arg 


derſtood of the Lands in Tuſcany, about Velaterre and Feſule, 


Buſineſs, and Abundance of other Heads; ſeveral of which 
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are by Cicero in his Three Orations extant againſt this 
Law, by which he hindred it from paſſing. M 
Flavia Lex, the Author L. Haviu, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 693, about dividing a ſufficient Quantity of Land amo ß ; 
 Pompey's Soldiers and the Commons (a). *. 4 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cæſar, Conſul wiſh Bib ul, 4 Eo: 
691, ordaining, Thar all rhe Land in Campania, which ust # 


formerly to be farm'd at a ſer Rent of the State, ſhould be di- 
vided among the Commons: As alſo, That all Members of Se- 
nate ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it agalnſt 
all Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campania (b). E 1 
Mamilia Lex, he Author C. Mamiliu, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the Time of the ugurthan War; ordaining, That ir 
the Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left Five or Six Fork 
of Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his private Uſe, 
and that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to regulate this 
Affair (c). From this Law de Limitibw, the Author took the 

"Surname of Limentanus, as he is calbd by Saluſt (d). 

(a) cicero ad Attic, Ih. 1. (6) Velleius Paterc, lib. 2: Plat. in Pump. Caf 


C800 
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| CHAP, XXX. g 


Laws relating to Co u. 


Empronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus (not. 

T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Roſinus has it) ordaining, Thar 
a certain Quantity of Corn ſhould be diſtributed every Month 
among the Commons, fo much to every Man ; for which 
oy were only to pay the ſmall Conſideration of a Semiſſis 
and a Triens (a). __ . 

| Terentia Caſſia Lex, the Authors M. Terentius Varro Lucullug, 
and C. Caſſius, Conſuls, A. 680, * That the fame ſet 
Price ſnould be given for all Corn bought up in the Province, 
to hinder the Exactions of the Queſtors =: e 
cChdia Lex, the Author P. Clodwuy, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining, That thoſe Quantities of Corn, which werg 


— — ht ht 


$4) Flory Nu. Li, bib, Go, Fell Pat. ib. 2, Ef 0) eib. ip l. . 
Bhs L 3 formerly 


hey. call'd Mecumz,) ordaining the Quantity of Corn, the Price, 
Aud the Time of receiving it 3 which for the Juſtice of it, he 
Romans ſtill continu'd in Force, Alter * 5 a 
Alves, of that Ifland (4). , = 


"Gy wad * + in e i . 0 Cicero i Vere = | wh * 


| 4x; © 'n A p. XXXI. 0 en 
wir 3 * Lans for. the regulating of Exybies 8. 


Of Lea, the Author c. Orchius, Palune 6 the Com- 


A 


ns, A, 566, defining the Number of Gueſts, which we 


allow to be preſent at any Entertainment (a). 

Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius Conſul, A. 538, ordain- 
ing, Thar upon the higher Feſtivals, no Per ſon ſhould expend 
more than an Hundred Aſſes ii a Day:; on xen other Days in 
every Month, thirty Aſſes; and at all other Times, ten (b). 

Didia Lex, enacted about Renten Years after che former, 
ordaining, That the Laws for regulating Expences ſhould reach 
all the Italians as well as the Inhabitants of Rome ; and thar 

1 only the Maſters of extravagant Treats, bur the Gueſts 

too, ſhould incur a Penalty for their Offence (c): 

Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinius Craſſus the Rich, agree- 


J ir moſt Particulars with the Fannin Law; and farther pre- 


ſerlbing, thar on the Kalents, Nones, and Nundine, Thirty Aſes 
ſhould be the moſt that was ſpent ar any Table; aud thar on 
ordinary Days, which were not particularly ex-· 
Caro arida Gent. cepred, there ſhould be ſpent only Three Pounds 
ag re . of dy Fleſh, and one Pound of Salt-Mear, but 
Note 1458. Ripe. allowing as much as every Body pleas'd of any 
C. C. C. Oxon. Fruits of the Ground. 
N Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelis Sylla, 


5 5 + - enacted, not 10 much for the * of 
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(4) Macrebii Sarurn. lib. 2. cap. 14. 0 bid, & Age. li, 2 2, ap. 24 


Le. loid. & geil. lib, 2, cap. 24. 
A 


as Of the Goll: Government Part H. 


formerly ſold to the poor;Peoy le at Six Aſſes and a. Triens. 

 Buſhel, Gould be diſtributed vie 3t ix de (a). a hs 
Hielonica Lex,. che Author Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, regulating 
Ahe Affair between the Farmers and the Decumanz lor Gatherers 
f the Corn-Tax, which becauſe it conſiſted of a Tenth Part, 
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(e) 


Time, and ſtating the juſt Quantities allowable of every kind (b). 


not acquainted with. But Macrobius gives, us this remarkable 


little Force, by Reaſon of the great Head that Prodigalu 


Allowance according to the Difference of the Feſtivals, 
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extravagant Treats, as for the. lowering the Price of -Provik- 
ons (2). Sk 5 | 

Emilia Lex, the Author M. Emiliul Lepidus, Conſul, about 
A. 675, reſpecting the ſeveral Sorts of Meats in uſe at that 


Antia Lex, the Author Antius Reflio :- A farther Eflay toward 
the ſuppreſſing of Luxury, the Particulars of which we are 


Story of the Author, that finding his Conſtitution to be, of — 
y and 


Extravagance had gain'd in the City, he never afterwards ſupp'd 
abroad as long as he liv'd, for fear he ſnould be forc'd to be a 
Witness of the Contempt of his own Injunction, without being 
n, CEO as ay i 
Julia Lex, preferr'd in the Time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
hundred Seſtertii for Proviſions on the Dies Profeſti, three hun- 
dred on the Common Feftivals in the Kalendar, and a thous, 
ſand at Marriage-Feaſts , and ſuch, extraordinary Entertain- 


| finds in an old Author. an Edict 
either of Auguſtus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which) No hn 
Om 


J Agel 5 fatther adds, that he 


three hundred to two thouſand Seftertii (e). 
Hicher may be referr'd the Lex Oppis, the Author C. Oppius, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 540, in the Heat of the ſecond 
Punick War, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould have above 
half an Ounce of Gold, wear a Party-colour'd Garment, or be 
carried in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any Place within 
a Mile's Diſtance, unleſs upon the Account of celebrating ſome 
, ß tek: arts one 7, 
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A, Ib. 2. cap. 2. (6) Eid. (0 Ilan. & el, (0 . 
le) id. ( Liv. lb, 34. Tac. Ann. 3o | ; £ * 
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3 A: 
Laws relating to MARTIAL Arras. 


See Lex Militaris, the Author (probably) NI. Valerius 


Corvus, Dictator, A. 411, ordaining, That no Soldiers 


Name which had been enter'd in the Muſter-Roll, ſhould be 

ſtruck out, unleſs by the Party's Conſent: And that no Perſon, 

who had been Military Tribune, ſhould execute the Office of 
 Duftor Ordinum (a). 


Sempronia Lex, the | Author C. Sempron Lp Gracebus, Tribune 


of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, Thar the Soldiers ſhould 
receive their Cloaths grats at the publick Charge, without any 
Diminution of their Ordinary Pay: And that none fhould-be 
ney to ſerve in the Army, who was not full Seventeen Years 
0 g has” _ 
Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porczus Cato 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 691, ordaining, That a Ponalry 
| ſhowld be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as writ falſly to che 
Senate, about the Number of the Slain on the Enemies Side, 


and of their own Party : And thar they ſhould be oblig'd when 


they firſt entred the City, to take a ſolemn Oath before the 
Queſtors, that the Number which they rerurn'd was true, ac- 


cording to the beſt Computation (c). 


Sul pieia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665, ordaining, That the chief Command in che 


 _ Mitbridatick War, which was then enjoy d by L. $a, ſhould | 


be taken from him and conferr'd on C. Marius (d). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685, ordaining, That a Commiſſion ſhould be granted 
to Cn. Pompey, for the Management of. the War againft the Pi- 


rates for three Years, with this particular Clauſe, That upon 


all rhe Sea on this {ide Hercules's Pillars, and in the Maritime 
Provinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould be em 
wer d to command Kings, Governors, and States, to ſupply 

| Em with all Neceſſaries in the Expedition (e). Fo 
=. 


r 


— 


— — . 


(a) Liu lib. . (6) Filet. in c. Gracch. (e) Valer, Mar. lib, 2, cap. 8. 
) hell. Paterc, lib. 2. Flor, Epit. 77. Plat arch in Sylla & Marie, &c. (e) Aſ- 
ey in Cornelian, Fell. Paterc, lib. 2. Plutorch in Pep, Cicorw de Lage Manilia, 


. 


& /4f Reduum in Songs, 
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Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius Tribune of che Com- 
mons, 4. 689, ordaining, That all the Forces of Lucullus, and 
the Province under his Government, ſhould be given to Pompey ; | 

together with Bithynia, which was under the Command of Gla- 

brig; And that he ſhould forthwith make War upon Mitbridates ; 

A retaining ſtill the ſame Naval Forces, and the oor of 

EE the Seas, 2s before (). | 


3 O Cicere di Lage Manilia, Plutarch in Psp. Flr. Ehem. 1½ 


c HA p. XxXXIII. 
de Tutelis, or Laws concerning WarDsnips. 


TIL TA Lex, the Author and Time unknown, preſcribin "EF 
that the Prætor, and the major Part of the Tribunes, ſhould 
appoint Guardians to all ſuch Minors, to whom none had been 
_ otherwiſe aſſign d (a). 
, The Emperor Claudius ſeems to have abrogared this Law, 
when, as Suetonius informs us, he order'd, Thar the Alignment 
L of Guardians ſhould be in che Power of the Conſuls (b). 
| Letoria Lex, ordaining, Thar ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, 
or prodigally ſquander d away their Eſtates, ſhould be commit- 
red to the Care of ſome proper Perſons, for the Securiry of 
themſelves and their Poſſeſſions: And that whoever was con- 
—— victed of defrauding DE in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be | 


deem'd r of a Miſdemeanor (c). 
( Liv. lib, 39, (6) Sueren, in er . OG e. „ * 


. Dew. „ lib, 3. 


6 


\ 
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"a CHAP. XXXIV. & i 
"Laws concerning Wills, Heirs, ind Legacies, 7 


Te RI A Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Commons; 
ordaining, That no Perſon ſhould give, by way of Legacy, 
abovg. a-;Thouſand Aſſes, unleſs to. che Relations of the Maſter 
who manumiz d him, and ro ſome orher Parties there ex- 
cepred (a).. 
Voconia Lex, the Author. Q. Voconiug; Saxa, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 584, ordaining, That no Woman ſhould be left 
Heireſs to an Eſtate; and, Thar no Cenfus ſhould, by his Will, 
give above a Fourth part of what he was worth, to a- Woman. 
Fhis ſeems ro have been enacted ro pant. the Decay ng <4 
tinckig n of Noble Families 1 
l 1 Word Cenſus. is: meant any rich. Perſon, obo was 
'High 1 in the Cenſor's Books. 9 


0 cane pro Balle. 00 citen in Ferro 3. 4 hang. a Finib, 


a4 28,5 4 84 
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Laws concerning Hong, 2 . 8 
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GEM PRONIA Lex, the Author M. Sempronius, Tribune 
of the Commons, .4..560, ordaining, That in lending Mo- 
ney to the Allies of Rome and the Latines, the Tenor of the R- 
man za ſhould' be ſtill obſerv'd, as well as among the Citi - 
Zens (4 
Valeria Lex, the Author Valerius Flaccus, Conſul with L. Corne- 
lius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer Part of the Ciry) Thar 
all Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debtors upon the Receipt of 
a Fourth Part for the whole Sum. This Law, as moſt unrea- 
| ſonable, is cenſur d by Paterculus 09 £ 


NS 


F 4 


Ui. 1b. 35, Cicore de fc. 2. (b) Lb, 2, cap. 23. 


Gabinia 


. o 
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Sahbinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gubinias, ] e 
ions, A. 685, ordainiag, Thar * ſhould be granted for 


* 


e e e f f. XXXVI. 


the Recovery of any Money taken up, verſura fata, i. e.\ firſt 


-borrow'd upon a {mall Uſe, and then leut cut again 


arg 
greater; which Practice was highly unreaſonable (4). 3 
Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Cæʒar; commanding, That 


0 Uſurer ſhould: lend Money to any r are in his Nanige, ro 


be paid after the Death of his Parents (b). DN 
Veſpaſian added a great Strength to this] aw, when heordain'd, 
That thoſe Uſurers, who lent Money to any Filius. Familie, or 


Son under his Father's Tuition, ſnould have no Right ever 9 
claim! it again, not even after the Death of his areal pcs 


(a). Cizers «d Attic. Ib. 5. Bpiſt, wit, Ub, 6, Epifl. 2. © LETS 5 


G Sueton in Veſpaſ cap. 11. 2, 


. 
* 


» bs 
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e + Laws concerning "the Jepons. 


Ferse A Lex, the Author c. * ronius Gra Ti. 
bune of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining, That the Right of 
Judging, which had been aflig n'd to the Senatorian Order by Re- 


mulus, ſhould be transferr'd dem them to the Equites (a). 


Servilia Lex, the Author Q. Servitius Cæpio, Conſul with C. Ati. 
lins Serranus, A: 647, abrogating in part the former Law, and 


commanding, Thar the Privilege there mention'd ſhould be di- 


vided between both Orders of Knights and Senators (b). 
Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 


pointed 300 Senators, and 600 Equites, for the Management of | 


Judgments ; bur this ſeems rather to belong to the Servilian Law, 
if not totally a Miſtake (c). This Law was ſoon after repeal'd. 

Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 662, ordaining, That the judiciary Power ſhould be 
ſeared in the Hands of "an "—_ Fe of Senators and 
Knights . WEEN 


* 


4 i 3 4 * 
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(a) Aſcenius in Diuin. Tacit. Ann. 12. Vell. Paterc. L. 2. (6) Cicero de Art. 


Abet. lib. 2. de Oratore in Bruto, in Orat, pro Scauro. (c) cicero de Orator. 3. 
Flor. on 71, (a) Aſcontus 1 in Cornelian, 
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Zut this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, was ab- 

rogated = very {ame Year, under Prerencg of being mage in- 

- auſpiczouſly. F | 

i - Lex, the Author M. Plautius Silvanus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 664, ordaining, That every Tribe ſhould chuſe out 

- of their own Body fifteen Perſons to ſerve as Judges every Year ; 
. by this Means making the Honour common to all three Orders, 


according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe (a). | 1 
Cornelia Lex, = —_ 1 wt N A. 673, 
Taking away the Right of Judging entirely from the Knights, 
2 it fully to the Senators (b). re 
Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, Prætor, A. 6353; q“ P 


ordaining, That the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders together 
wich the Tribuni Ærarii, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power between 


them (c). 7 © 
Peompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with Craſ- | * 
us, A. 698, ordaining, That the Judges ſhould be choſen other- 0 
wiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Century; yet, RI 
notwithſtanding, ſhould. be confin'd to the Perſons mention'd in 4 
the Aurelian Law (d). : 1 "þ 
Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, confirming the aforeſaid 2M 
ow a Senators and Knights, but excluding the Tribuni | 
Hrarii (e). | Sec. | 3 3 0 : 
*  Reſinus ſets this Law before that of Pompey ; bur tis very c 
plain, was not made 'till afterwards. h 
Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Julius Cæſar, | 
. 709, ordaining, That a third Decury of Judges ſhould be ad- 
fled to the tu former, to be choſe out of the Centurions (H). - 
| (a) Cicero pre Corndl. & 4d Att. 4+ 6) Fler Epitom. Divina. 
© Gen in 2 Vell. lib. 2. # af une wn. 22 = Ji 
. 
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3 CHAP. XxXXV I. be 
Laws relating to Jupextnts.. 


Pp OMPEI4 Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole cual, 
A. 701, forbidding the Uſe of the Laudatores in Trials (a). 
Memmia Lex, ordaining, Thar no Perſon's Name ſhould be 
receiv'd into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon the 
, publick Account (00. 
1 RNemmia Lex, ordaining, That Perſons convicted of Calumuy 
R ſhould be ftigmariz'd (o). 
Both theſe Laws ſometimes 90 under the Name of Memmie, 


1 and ſomet mes of Remmiæ; the Diſtinction here obſerv'd . 
7 owing to P. Manutius. 
, Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the G 
' A.-549, forbidding any Perſon to accept of a Gift upon ac- 
count 9. judging + a Cauſe. This! Is commonly calld Lex Morne 
ralis ( 


(4) Platarch in Pomp & in Catone Tticenf. Valer. Max lib. 6. 
J Cicero in Vatin. Val. Max. lib. 3 cap 7. (e) Cicero pro Sext. 225 rr 2 
hb. 34. Tacit. Ann. 14 Cicero ad Attic. lib, 1 de Orators 2. de Sch 


f 2 
928 —.— 5 28 82 8e 


Laws — to Caturs. 


<1 E Crimes or Actions that tended to the e of of che 

State, have been already reckon'd up, and briefly explain d. 

The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by reaſon | 
of their grear Uſefulneſs, have been preſerv'd at large i in the N 
Labours of the Civ ilians, with the particular Heads of which =_ 
| they conſiſted. It will be ſufficient ro the preſent 1 to 8 
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mention ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claſſicks, and do 


33 


weak of Hole only 1 In general. 


0 * 
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Gebinie Lex, already deſcrib'd among the Laws relating to 
Aſſemblies. 

Apuleia Lex, the Author L. Apuleius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 65 2. It ſeems to have been enacted for the Reſtraint 
of publick Force and Sedition in the City (a). Sigonius thinks, 
that twas this Law, which made rhe Queſtion de  Majeſtate 


perperual. 


Varia take, the Author L. Fark: Tribune of the Commons; 
A. 662, ordaining, Thar all ſuch Perſons ſhould be brought to a 


publick Trial, who had any way es or aſſiſted the Con- 
federates in their late War againſt Rome (b). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Hlla, DiRarer,. 4. 670; 
making it Treaſon to lend an Army out of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeavour the in- 

atiaring one'sſelf ſo with the Army as to make them ready to 
— his particular Intereſt; or to =— or ranſom a Comman- 
der of the Enemy when taken Priſoner; or to pardon the Cap- 
tains of Robbers and Pirates; or for a Roman Citizen to reſide 
without Orders at a Foreign Court, and aſſigning the Puniſn- 
ment of Aquæ & Ignis Interdictio to all that ſhould be convict- 
edof any of theſe Crimes (c). 

c Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, either in his firſt Con- 
ſulſhip, or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordathing the Puniſh- 
ment mention d in Hllas Law, to be inflicted on all that were 


found guilry de M ajeſtate'; 3 whereas H la intended ir on ly for 


the Particulars: which he there ſpecifies (d). 


Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſs- who 


were condemn d de Majeſtate, an Appeal to the People; which 
before was only allow d in the Crime which they call'd Perduelio, 


one part of the Crimen Majeſtatis, of the moſt heinous Nature; 


which the Lawyers define, Hoſtili animo adverſus Rempublicam 
* This Law was repeal d 1 r (e). 


_— . % oY 


— — 


| 0 OY de Orator lib. 2. ry 40 pro Scauro, pro Cornel. Tuſculan, 2. in 
« Bruto, Valerius Maximus. lib. 8. cap. 6. (e) Cicero in Piſon, pro Cluent, &c. 
_ dcero, Philip. 1. 0 * N lib, de Ain, 
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Julia Lex, ho Author Auguſtus. Czſar, as Suetomtan E 


us (4). Juvenal mentions this Law in his Second Satyr, and 


ſeems to intimate, That ir was afterwards confirm'd, | and put 
in full Force by the Emperor Domitian ; the Es mk * is 


11. 
. e oh amaras (5) 


Omnibus, Tag ws iph 15 Fare rar ae ARR, 
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= Kabine Lex, * 8 C. Scatinius Aricimw, Tribune & 
the Commons; though ſome. think it was call'd Lex Scanti 
from one Scantinius, Tribune of che Commons; againſt whom 
it was put in Execution. It was particularly levelbd againft 
the Keepers of Catamites, and againſt ſuch as proſtituted them. 
ſelves for this vile Service (c). The Penalty 'enjoyn'd by the 


Author, was vol Pecumary's 3 bur W c n it after. 
wards en (a). 


Cornelia Lex inter 0 & e * 
The Author Cornelius Hla, Di8ator. It was directed againſt 
ſuch· as kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poyſon, or fir d 


Houſes, or took away any Perſon's Life by falſe enn 


wich ſeveral other Heads. 
It was a Clauſe in tllis Law, Thas he Perſon who ſtood ac- 
. of che Crimes therein mention d, might have his Choice 


of letting the Jury give their r Verdict mg vel Palam, by 


Voices or * Tables 0 1 


De Parricida. 
The old 13 which n the odd Sort of Paniſhmens 


proper to this Crime, was: reſtor'd and confirm'd by Pompey 


the Great, with che Tule of Lex Fompeis * 


Cornelia Leæ falſi. mg 
Hla the Diftator, as he appointed a proper Pretor to make 


| Inquiſition | into whar IE call'd Crimen fali i, ſo he enacted this 


— — — —— — 0 * 
* , 


nn. 


(a) In Aug. cap. 34. (5) Jau. Sat. 2. v. 30. (e) Quintil, ub. 4. cap. 2. 
lib, 7. cap. 4. Cicero Philip. 3s, > xp G. (a) its * (c) Cic. 
Cluens, (J) Juſt. Inſt. lib, 4. & als. * 2 25 if * bo 


Law 


2 
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Law as the Rule and Standard in ſuch Judgment (a). It rakes 
in all Forgers, . Concealers, Interliners, &c. of Wills; Counter- 
feiters of Writs and Edicts ; falſe Accuſers, and Corruptes 
of the Jury; together with thoſe that any Ways debas d the 
blick Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold, or adulterating the 


ver, or publiſhing any new Pieces of Tin, Lead, Ge. and 
1 


zuterdictio) who voluntarily conniv'd at the 


1 


making thoſe incur the ſame Penalty (which was Aque & 12 
in theſe 


* WILD = 1 
Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plautius, Tribune of 

he Commons, A. 675, againſt thoſe chat attempted any Force 
_ againſt the State or Senate; or us d any Violence to the Magi - 
ſtrates, or appear d arm'd in publick upon any ill Deſign, or for- 


cibly expelld any Perſon from his lawful Poſſeiſion. The Puniſh- 


ment aſſign d to the convicted was Aquæ & Ignis Interdictio (b). 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
4. 695, ordaining, That all thoſe ſhould be brought to their 
Tryal, who had executed any Citizen of Rome without the 
Judgment of the People, and the Formaliry of a Tryal (e). 


e Author being a mortal Enemy of Ciceros, levell'd this 


Eaw particularly againſt him; who in the Time of the Catili- 
narian Sen the greater Expedition and Security having 
_ taken ſeveral of the chief Parties concern'd, firſt impriſon'd and 
' afterwards executed them, only upon a Decree of the Senate. 
Clodius having highly ingratiated himſelf with the People, by 
ſeveral popular Laws, eaſily got this Act to paſs ; and fo ob- 
lig'd Cicero to go into Exile. | 


Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, in his third Con- 
ſulſhip, A. 701. It was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors of 


the lateRior, upon the Account of Claudius and Milo ; in which, 
one of the Curie had been ſer on Fire, and the Palace of Lepidus 
the Interrex, aſſaulted by Force. This Law introduc'd a much 
ſhorter Form of Judgment than had been formerly us'd, ordain- 
ing, That the firſt Three Days in every Tryal, ſhould be ſpent 
in Hearing and Examining Witneſſes, and then only one 
Day for the Two Parties to make their formal Accuſation and 
Defence ; the firſt being confin'd to Two Hours, and the other 


——— | , a a . : 


00 die. de Net, Der. lib. 3. Surtow in Aug, cap. 33. (6) Saaten in Julie, 
<p. 3. Dio, li. 39, Cicere re Sele pry Alone, (7) Fell Pater, il v dt 
E . Arne. lib. 9 Die, lib, 3% 5 75 e 8 | ; 
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| ſerves, That Pompey was the firſt who depriv'd Eloquence o 
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to Three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning fa- 
mous Orators, (attributed to Ouintilian, or Tacitias, ) ob- 


its old Liberty, and confin'd it, to Bounds and Limits (a). 
Fs Leges de Ambitu. e 


Hubia Lex, preſcribing the Number of Sectatoret, allow'd 
to any Candidate (C). This did not pals. 5 


* - 


Acilia Calpurnia Lex, the Authors M. Aciliins Clabrio, 


— 


and C. Calpurnius Pijo, Conſuls A. 686, ordaining, that be- 


ſides the Fine impos d, no Perſon convicied of this Crime 
ſhould bear an Office, or come into the Senate (c ).. 
Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. 
Antonius, A. 690, ordaining, that no Perſon, for Two Years 
before he ſu'd for an Office, ſhould exhibit a Show of Gla- 
diators to the People, unleſs the Care of ſuch a Solemnity had 
been left to him by Will: that Senators convicted of the 
crimen ambit us, ſhould ſuffer aquæ & ignis inter dictio for Tne 


Years ; and that the Commons ſhould incur a ſeverer Penalty 


than had been denounced by the Culpurnian Law (d). 

 Anfidia Lex, the Author Aufidins Lurco, Tribune-of the 
Commons, A. 692, more ſevere than that of Tully ; having 
this remarkable Clauſe, that if any Candidate promis'd Money 
to the Trilunes, and did not pay it, he ſhould be excus'd; 


but in caſe he actually gave it, ſhould be oblig'd to pay to 


every Tribe a Yearly Fine of 3000 Seſtertii (e). 


. Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the Author M. Licinius Craſſis, 


Conſul with Cx. Pompey, A, 691, appointed a greater Penalty 


than formerly to offenders of this kind (F). By Sodalitia, 
they under ſtood an unlawful making of Parties at Elections; 
which was interpreted as a fort of Violence otier'd to the 
Freedom of the People. *Tis ſtrange, that this ſenſe of the 
Word ſhould have eſcap'd Cooper and Littletonn. 
Aſconius ſeems to imply, that the Sodalitia and Ambitus 
were Two ditterent Crimes, when he tells us, that Milo was 
arraign'd on thoſe Two Accounts, at Two ſeveral Times, 
and not before the ſame Onaftor (g). e 


i) vide Aſcon. in Milon. Cic. de finib, 4. Cæſ. de bell. Civ. 3. &: 
(6) Cic pro Muræna. (i) Cic, pro Murena. pro Cornel. c. (d) Ct, ia 


Va. in. pro Sextio, pro Muræna. Dio. 1 37. (e) Cic. ad Attic, 1 1. ep. 11. 
Y Cir, pro Hane. C) In CO Milonian, OI. > 


Pompeia. 
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Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, 
A. 701. By this it was enacted, That whoever, having been 
convicted of a Crime of this nature, ſhould afterwards im- 
peach two others of the {ame Crime, ſo that one of them 
was condemned, ſhould himſelf, upon that Score, be par- 
don'd. The ſhort Form of judgment mention'd in Pompeia 
Lex de vi, was order d too by this Law (a). 
Julius Caſar quite ruin'd the Freedom and fair Proceed- 
ings in Elections, when he divided the Right of chuſing 
Magiſtrates between himſelf and the People, or rather dif 
poſed of all Offices at his pleaſure (b). Hence Lucan - 


Nam quo melius Pharſalicus annus (c). 

Conſule notus erit? fingit ſolennia campus, 

Et non admiſſæ dirimit ſuſfragia Plebis ; 

Decantatque Tribus, & vana verſat in Urua. 
Nec cælum ſervare licet ; tonat Augure ſurdo : 

Et lata jurantur aves bubone ſiniſtro. 


From what brave Conful cou'd the Year receive 

A ſurer Mark, than Death and Wars ſhall leave? 
Aſſemblies are a Jeſt ; and when they meet, 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. 

The Lots are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; 

Bur Cæſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 

Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, 

While Fer ſtill thunders as the Augurs pleale : 

And when left Owls ſome dire Diſaſter bode, 5 
The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſter's Nod, 

Look to the Right, and ſwear the Omen's good. ; 


But Auguſtus reſtor'd the old Privileges to the Comitia, 
and reſtrainꝰd unlawful Courſes us'd in the canvaſing at Ele- 
ctions, by ſeveral Penalties (d); publiſhing for this purpoſe 
the Lex Julia de Ambitu, mention'd in the Paudects. 


Leges de Pecuniis repetundis. 
Calpurnia Lex, the Author L. Calpurnius Piſo Frugi, 
A. 604, ordaining a certain Pretcy for the Inquiſition of this 
Crime, and laying a great Penalty on Otteaders (e). 


EFV nn EL I 
* 


— — — PEE 


(a) In Argument. Milonian. (b) Sueton, in Julio, cap. 41 05 
Lib 5. v. 291. (d) Sueton in Auguſt, cap. 40. (e) Cicero in B- 60 
de Office lib. 2. Orat. 8. in "eg * * 4+" 66 ; lth 


Cacilia 


—— 
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Cacilia Lex, mention'd by Valerins Maximus (a). Sigo- 
nius believes this Law to be the very ſame with the former, 
and that either the Two Tribunes, Cæcilius and Calpurnius, 
join'd in the making oſ it; and ſo it came to be call d either 
Calpurnia, or Cæcilia, at pleaſure; or that in this place we 

ought to read Calpurnia, inſtead of Cæci lia. 
Junia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Junius Pennus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 627, ordaining, that beſides 
the litis æſtimatio, or rating of the Damages, the Perſon 
convicted of this Crime, ſhould ſuffer Baniſhment (C). 
Servilia Lex, the Author, C. Servilins Glaucia,, Prxtor 
A. 653, ſeveral Fragments of which are colle&ed from Au- 
thors, and tranſcrib'd from brazen Tablets by Sigonius (c). 
Acilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio; in which wa 
this remarkable Clauſe: That the convicted Perſon ſhould 
be allow'd neither ampliatio, nor 2 the Pros neither 2 


_new Hearing at a ſet Time perhix'd þy the Prætor, nor an 
Adjournment of the Tryal, till the third Day after the firſt 
appearing of the Parties in the Court (d). 


* - * 2 


Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius lla, Dictator; or- 
daining, that beſides the litis æſtimatio, the Perſon convicted 
of this Crime, ſhould be interdicted the Uſe of Fire and 

Water (e). 57 M nh N 

Julia Lex, the Author C. Julius Cæſar; this kept its Au- 
thority through the whole Series of the Emperors, and is ſtill 
celebrated in the Pandects. A great part of it was levelled 
againſt the Miſdemeanours of Provincial Governours ; many 
of which, according to this Law, are alledg'd againſt Piſo, 
Yo had been Proconſul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 37th 

ration. N | 


* 
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(a) L. 6. c. 9. Se. 10. (b).Cic in Verrem, & pro Balbo. Vell. Paterc. 
lib. 2. (c) Ciæ pro Poſthum. pro Balbo, in Verrem. Sipon. de judiciis lib. 
2. c. 27. (4 Cic. in Verrem. Aſcon. in eaſdem. (e) Cie. pro Cluemio; 
in Ferrem. Aſcon. Pædian. in Ftinas. | 
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Miſcellany Laws not Jpoken of tinder the general Heads. 


CLodie Lex de Cullegiis, the Author P. Clodins, Tribune 
ol the Commons, A. 695; ordaining, That the Colegia, 
or Companies of Artilicers inſtituted by Numa, which had 
in a great meaſure been laid down, ſhould be all reviv'd; 
and obſerv'd as formerly, with the Addition of ſeveral new 
Companies (a). %VVCVVVVV Tanabe » 
Ceæcilia Lex de jure Italiæ, & tributis tollendis ; the Au- 
thor 0 Cæcilius Metellus Nepos, Prætor, A. 693, ordain- 
ing, I Bat the Tax call'd Portoria ſhould be taken off from 
All the alin Seates TH nth 243 W 
Portoria, according 40 Sigoniuß's Explication, was a ſort of 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Goods to 

the Haven; whence the Collectors of it were call'd Portitores. 


Le Julia de maritandis ordinibus. = 


The Romans conſulting the Grandeur of their Republick, 
had always a particular Honour for a married State ; and no- 
thing was more uſual than for the Cenſors to impoſe a Fine 
upon old Batchelors. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (c) mentions 
an old Conſtitution, by which all Perſons of full Age were 
obliged to marry: But the firſt Law of which we have any 
Certainty; was this of Auguſtus Cæſar, preſerr'd A. 736. It 
did not pals before it had receiv'd ſeveral Amendments, being 
at firſt rejected for its extreme Severity. This is the Subject 


of Propertins's ſeventh Elegy of the third Book. 
_ Gaviſaeſt certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &. 
My Cynthia laugh'd to ſee the Bill thrown out, Gr. 
Horace calls it Lex Marita ( a, . | 
4.762, this Law being improv'd and enlarg'd, was preferr'd 
I a new Bill by Papius and Pippays, the Conſuls at that time; 


— 


2 (a) Cic. pro SFextio; in Piſon. pro Domo. Aſcon in Crenel. (b) Dio. 
lib. 37. Cic. in Epiſt. ad Attics (c) Lib. 9. (d) In C mine Seculari. 
wW whence 


* 
* 
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whence it is ſometimes call'd Papia Poppæa Lex, and general- 
ly Julia Rapia. EL OO ers TTT N 

A great part of the general Heads are collected by Lipſius, 
in his Comment on Tacitus (a); among which; the moſt re- 
markable are thoſe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. 1 | 5 


As to the firſt of theſe, it was hereby ordain? d, That all 


the Magiſtrates ſhould take Precedence according to their 
Number of Children ; or a Married Man before a Batchelor: 
That in Elections, thoſe Candidates ſhould be preſerr d, who 
had the moſt numerous Offspring: And that any Perſon 
might ſtand ſooner than ordinary for an Office, if he had as 
many Children as he wanted Years, to be capable of bearing 
ſuch a Dignity (4): That whoever in the City had. Three 
Children, in the other Parts of Bal Four, and in the Provinces 
Five (or as ſome ſay, Seven, )ſhouldbe excus'd from all trouble- 
ſome Offices in the place where he liv'd. Hence came the 
famous jus trium liberorum, ſo frequently to be met with in 
Pliny, Martial &c. by which the Emperor often oblig'd ſuch 
Perſons with this Privilege, to whom Nature had denied it. 
Of the Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in ſpight of this Law 
liv'd a ſingle Life, thechiefwas, That unmarried Perſons ſhould 


be incapable of receiving any Legacy or ere wh 
Married, 


unleſs from their near Relations ; and ſuch as were 
and yet had no Children, above half an Eſtate. Hence Plut- 
arch has a ſevere Reflection on the covetous Humour of the 


Age: That ſeveral of the Romans did not marry for the ſalę 


of Heirs 10 their own Fortunes ; but that they themſelves might, 


77 this account, be capable of inheriting the Eſtates of othes 


en. (c | 5. 2 1 Yoon a 
And e alludes to the ſame Cuſtom: 
Jam Pater et; dederam quod fmæ opponere poſſis (d) 
ura Parentis babes : propter 7 41 ers, Heres 3: ff 
Legatum omne capis, nec non & dulce caducum. 


Now by my Toil thou gain'ſt a Father's Fame; 
No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteit thy Shame, 
Nor hooting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. 
Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 

To him that ſtands a Father on record: 


(a) Excurſ, ad Tacit. Inn. I. 3. Liter. C. Vid. Suet. in Odlavio. c. 34. 
(5) Pin: Epiſts l. Z. (e) Plut. 


C1ACGopyidge (d) San 9. v. 86. 


M 


> 
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In Miſers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion'd now, TY 
And reap the Harveſt which you cou.d not ſow. . 


Claudia Lex de ſcribarum negotiati one. 


This Law is barely mention'd by Suetonins (a); and ſcems 


2 Part of the Lex Claudia, or Cladia, about the Trading of . 


the Senators, already explain d. It appears therefore, that 
not only the Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaſt thoſe 
Scribes who alliſted the OQuæſtors, were forbid to make uſe of 
a Vee! ofabove Three Hundred Amphore: We may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, that this Prohibition was not laid upon them in 
reſpect of their Order and Degree, which were not by any 
means eminent; but rather upon account of their particular 
Place or Office : Becauſe it look d very improper, that Per- 
ſons who were concern'din the Publick Accounts, ſhould, at 


the ſame time, by dealing in Traffick and Merchandiſe, 


endeavour rather the filling their own Coffers, than improve- 


ing the Revenues of the State (C). 


Mamilia Lex; this Law as well as the former, depends 
upon a ſingule Authority, being juſt named by Salluſt (c) and 
not explain'd by Minutius, or Roſinrz. It ſeems to have 
been to this Purpoſe, that ſince Affairs had been very often 
ill manag'd by the Nobility; thoſe Perſons, whoſe Anceſtors 
had bore no Magiſtracy in the State, ſuch as they call'd 
Hymines novi, ſhould for the future, be allow'd the Privilege 
of holding Publick Offices (d). | 
Atinia Lex de furtis, ordaining, that no Preſcription 
ſhould ſecure the Poſſeſſion of ſtollen Goods; but that the 
proper Owner ſhou'd have an eternal Right to them (e). 


* ** 3 


(a) In Domit. c. 9. (b) V. Torrent. in not. ad locum. (c) In Bell. 
Fugurthin, (d) V. Rivium in not. ad locum. (e) Cie. Verr. 2. Agell. c 7. 
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CHAP; I. 
The Levies of the ROMAN Foot, 


- 4 


& 


Ihe former they called Tribuni Junicres, 

the latter Serores-.-. CS. 
The Conſuls having agreed on a Levy (as in the time of 
the Commonwealth they uſually did every Year) they iflu'd 
out an Edict, commanding all Ferſons who had reach'd the 
3 Age (about 17 Years) to appear (commonly) in the 


Capitol, or in the Area before the 4 as the moſt ſa- 
cred and auguſt place, on ſuch a day, 'T he People being come 
ff. 1 together, 
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together, and the Conſult, who preſided in the Aſſembly, 
having taken their Seat, in the firſt place the four and twen- 
ty Tribynes were diſpoſed of, according to the Number of 
Legions they deſign'd to make up, which was generally four. 
The junior Tribunes were aſſign'd, four to the firſt Legion, 
three to the ſecond, four to the third, and three to the laſt. 
The ſenior Tribunes, two to the firſt Legion and the third; 


three to the ſecond and laſt. After this, every Tribe being 


called out by Lot, was ordered to divide into their proper 
Centuries; out of each Century were Soldiers cited b 

Name, with reſpect had to their Eſtate and Claſs; for which 
purpoſe there were 'I ables ready at hand, in which the 


Name Ave, and Wealth of every Feiſon was exactly deſcris 


bed. © Four Men, as much alike in all Circumſtances as could 
be pitch'd upon. being preſented out of the Century, fi rſt 


the Ty, buues of the firit Legion choſe one, then the 7 ribunes 
of the ſecond another, the Tyibunes of the third Legion a 


third Man, and the remaining Perſon fell to the Tribunes of 


the fourth. Then four more were drawn out; and now the 


Right of chuſing firſt belong'd to the Trib»nes of the ſecond 
Legion; in the next four to the Tyibunes of the third Legi- 
o then to the Tribune of the fourth Legion, and fo round, 
thoſe Tribunes chuling laſt the next time who chofe firſt the 
time before ; the moſt equal and regular Method imaginable. 
Cicero has remark'd a ſuperititious Cuſtom obſerved in 
theſe Proceedings: That the firſt Soldiers pitch'd upon, 
mould, far the Qmen's ſake, be ſuch as had fortunate Names, 
as, Satvins, Valerius, and the like (a). 
I here were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſons 
from the Liſt; as, in caſe they were fiſty Years old, for then 
they could not be obliged to ſerve; or if they enjoy'd any 
Civil or Sacred Office, which they could uot conveniently 
relinquiſh; or if they had already made twenty Gampaigns, 
which was the Time required for every Foot-Soldier ; or if 
upon account of extraordinary Merit, they had been by pub- 
lick Authority releas'd from the trouble of ſerving for ſuch a 
time; or if they were maim'd in any Part, and fo ought not 
to be admitted into the Legions ; as Seton: tells us of 3 
Father who cut oit the Thumbs of his two Sons on purpoſe 
to keep them out of the Army (V). And Falerius Maximus 


* 


gives a Relation of the like nature c). 


(a) Cie, de Pipiuat. I. 1. (6) Sueton. Auguſte g. 24a (e] Val. Aar; 
Ee, 6% Is Qhherviſe 


- - Otherwiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmit; and in eafe of 
a refuſal, were uſually paniſh'd-either. with Impriſonment; 
Fine, or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the 
Conſul. And therefore it ſeems ſtrange that Machiavel 
ſhould particularly commend the Roman Diſcipline, upon 
account of forcing no one to the Wars, when we have in all 
Parts of Hiſtory ſuch large Intimations of a contrary Practice. 
Nay, we read too of the Conquiſitores, or Ap 
who were commiſſioned upon ſome Occaſions to go about 
and compel Men to the Service of the State. Tr: 
Valerius Maximus (a) gives us one Example of changing 
this Cuſtom of taking out every particular Soldier by the 
Tribunes, for that of chuſing them by Lot. And Appianus 
Alexandrinus (b) acquaints us, That in the Spanifh War 
managed by Lucullus, upon Complaint to the Senate of ſeve- 
ral unjuſt Practices in the Levies, the Fathers thought fit to 
chuſe all the Soldiers by Lot. Yet the fame Author aflures 
us, That within five Years time the old Cuſtom returned, 
of making the Levies in the manner already deſcribed. | 
However, upon any extraordinary Occaſion of immediate 
Service, they omitted the common Formalities, and without ö 
much Diſtinction liſted ſuch as they met with, and led them 9 
out on an Expedition. Theſe they term'd Milites ſubi tarii. = 
(a) Lib. 6. Cap. 3. (b) In Iberic. g 
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CHAP. II. 4 
The Levy and Review of the CAV A L RY. 4 


RO MULUS having eſtabliſh'd the Senate, choſe three 
hundred of the ſtouteſt Young Men out of the moſt ; 
Noble Families to ſerve on Horſeback : But after the In- f 
ſtitution of the Ceuſus by S-rvins Tulli us, all thoſe Perſons b 

had the Honour of being admitted into the Order of the 
Equites, who were worth four hundred Seftertia ; yet no 
Man was thus enrolled by the Kings or Conſuls, or after- 

- wards by the Cenfors, unleſs beſides the Eſtate required, no 
Exception could be taken agai+{t his Perſon or Morals. If 
theſe were unqueſtionable, his Name was entered among 
the Knights, aud a Horſe and Ring given, him at the ik 


#-4 +4 * 
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lick Charge; he being oblig'd to appear for the future on 
Horſeback, as often as the State ſhou'd have occaſionfor his 


Service. 


So that there being always a ſufficient Number of Equites 
in the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit them 
for Service. Learned Men have very little Agreement in this 


Point; yet we may venture to take notice of three ſeveral 


forts of Reviews, Pr batio, Tranſuctio, anduwhat they term'd 
properly Recenfio ; though they are uſually confounded, and 
feldom underſtood. 245 193-7 
The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent 
Search into the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and a Frie 
Obſervation of their Plight of Body, Arms, Horſes, Oc. This 
is fuppos'd to have been common y made once a Year. 
Tanſvectiio, Iapſins makes the ſame as Probatio, but he is 
certainly millaken ; iince ail the Hints we meet with concern- 
ing it in Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous 
Ceremony and Froceſſion, than an Examination. The moſt 
Learned Gr avi obſerves it to have been always made in the 
Forum (a). Dioniſcz deſcribes it in the following Manner: 
The Sacrifice being frjh*d, all thoſe who are allow'd Horſes at 
the Expence of the State, ride along in Order, as if returaing 
From a Battle, being habited in the Togæ Palmatz, or the 
Trabez, and cr, un' d with Wreaths of Olive. The Proceſſion 
berins at the Temple of Mars, without the Walls, and is car- 
ried on threugh all the eminent Parts of the City, particularly 
he Forum, and the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The Num- 
ber ſometimes reaches to Fivet houſand; every Man bearing the 
Gifts and Ornoments receiv'd, as a Reward of his Valour, 
Jrom the General. A moſt glorious Sight, and werthy of the 
Roman Grandeur (bY = 
This Solemnity was inſtituted to the Honour of Caſtor and 


Pollux, who, in the Battle with the Lat ins, about the Year of 


the City 257, appear'd in the Field perſonally aſſiſling the Ro- 
mans ; and preſently after the Fight, were ſeen at Rome (juſt 
by the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built, 
upon Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they 
had rode Polit to bring "Tidings of the Victory (c). 75 

The proper Recenſio was the Account taken by the Cenſors 
every Luſtrum, when all the People, as well as the Equites, 
were to appear at the General Survey: So that it was only a 


(a, Prafat, ad I. Vol. Theſaur, Aut: Rom. (5) Dionyſe Hulics 1ib 6. 
00 Piu. in Cori mm. TT 
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more ſolemn and accurate fort of Probation, with the Addi- 
tion of enrolling new Names, cancelling old ones, and other 
Circumſtances of N nr. s 
' Beſides all this,'twas an uſual Cuſtom for the abc | 
they had ſerved out their legal Time in the Wars, to lead 
their Horſe ſolemnly into the Forum, to the Seat of the two 
Cenſors, and there having given an Account of the Com- 
manders under whom they had ſerved, as alſo the Time, Pla- _ % 
ces and Actions relating to their Service, they were diſchar- | 
ged every Man with Honour or Diſgrace, according as he |} 
deſerved. For this Account we are beholden to Plutarch, who 1 
gives a particular Relation how this Ceremony was perform'd _—_ 
with univerſal Applauſe by Pompey the Greut. 

It might be brought as a very good Argument of the Ob- 
ſcurity and Confuſion of theſe Matters, that of two very | 
learned Men, one makes this Equi redditio the ſame as the | 


Probatio (a), the other the ſame as the Tranſvectio (C). | 
N | | J Te ev ij 
— Non noſtrum tantas componere lites. 1 
The Emperors often took Review of the Cavalry; and | 


Auguſtus particularly reſtor d the old Cuſtom of the Tranſ= | 
vectio, Which had before been diſcontinu'd for ſome time. 1 
It is hard to conceive that all the Riman Horſe in the Ar- 
my ſhould conſiſt of Knights; and for that reaſon Sigonius, | 
and many other learned Men, make a Diſtinction in the Ca- 2 
valry, between thoſe that ſerved equo publico, and thoſe that 
ſerved equo privato ; the former they allow to have been of 
the Order of Knights, the latter not. But Gravius and his 
noble Countryman Schelizs have prov'd this Opinion to be a 
ground eſs Conjecture. They demonitrate from the Courſe of 
Hiſtory, that from the beginning of the Roman State, till the 
Time of Marius, no other Horſe entred the Legions but the 
true and proper Knights, except in the midſt of publick Con- 
fuſion, when Order and Diſcipline were neglected. _ 
After that Period, the Military Attairs being new modell'd, 
the Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves abroad in 
the Legions as they had formerly done, but generally kept 
at home to enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a hand in the 


— 


bg r 1 "a . 85 * 
| "(4) Herman. Hugo de Militia Equeſiri, 1, 2. c. 35. (b) Sigon. An- 
not. ad Liv. J. 9. . AO, W VVV | 
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Tranſactions of the City; and their Places in the Army were 
filled by foreign Horſe; or if they ever made Campaigns 
themſelves, they held ſome Poſt of Honour and Command. 
Hence under the Emperors a Man might be a Knight, and 
Have the Honour of a Publick Horſe, without ever engaging 


n the Publick Cauſe, or ſo much as touching Arms; which 


Conſideration. made ſome Princes lay aſide the Cuſtom of 
allowing the Knights a Horſe, and leave them only their 


| _-Gold-Ring to diſtinguiſh their Order, as Pliny (a) Senior 
affirms to have been done in his Time. 


0 . 33. c. 1. vi. Grav. raf. ad Fol. I. The Rom. 
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The MITIIITARY OA A, and the Levies of the 


CoNFEDERAT ES. 


THE Levies being finiſh'd, the Tritunes of every Legion 
1 choſe out one whom they thought the fitteſt Perſon, 
and gave him a ſolemn Oath at large, the Subſtance of which 
was, That he ſhould oblige himſelf to obey the Commarr- 
ders in all things to the utmoſt of his Power, be ready to 


attend whenever they ordered his Appearance, and never to 


leave the Army but by their Conſent. After he had ended, 
the whole Legion, paſfing one by one, every Man, in ſhort, 
{wore to the ſame effect, crying as he went by, Idem in me. 
This, and ſome other Oaths, were ſo eſſential to the Mi- 
itary State, that Juvenal uſeth the Word Sacramenta for 


Milites, or Militia, Sat. 16. 
[ i . 


Pramia nunc alia, at que alia emolumenta notemus 
 Sacramentorum, ——— ' | | 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops, Poly lius informs 
us, that at the {ame time as the Levies were made in Rome, 
the Conſuls gave notice to the Cities of the Allies in Laly, in- 


timating the Number of Forces they ſhould have occaſion 
ko borrow of them, together with the Tung and Place Veg 
1 3 a 2 | 8 5 a J 0 0 „3 n ang 
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and where they won'd have them make their Rendezvous, 
The States accordingly conven'd their Men, and chuſit out; 
their deſir d Number, gave them an Oath, and align d ch 


them 
a Commander in Chief, and a Pay-Maſter General. We may 
obſerve, That in the Time of Polyb:us all Zraly was indeed 
ſubject to the Romarx ; yet no State or People in it had been 
Ke MET into the Form of à Province; retaining, for the ge- 
nerality, their old Governours and Laws, and being term'd 
Socrz, of Confederates/ .: . ©: - 
But, after all, the /a/ians were not only divided into ſe- 
parate Provinces, but afterwards honour'd with the Jus Ci 
wvitatis ; the Name of Socii ceas'd, all the Natives of ahh be- 
ing accounted Romans; and therefore inſtead of the Social 
Troops, the Auxilia were afterwards procur'd, which are 
carefully to be diſtinguiſh'd from the former. They were 
ſent by foreign States and Princes, at the deſire of the Ro- 
man Senate, or Generals, and were allow'd a ſet Pay from 
the Republick ; whereas the Socii receiv d no Conſideration 
for their Service, but a Dittribation of Corn. | 


eee eee eee 030 o4o403030303c] 
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THE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers were the Euccati, 
taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horſe as 
Foot, not by Force, but at the Requelt and Intreaty of the 


Conſuls, ox other Officers: For which Purpoſe Letters were 
commonly diſpatch'd to, every particular Man whom they 


deſign'd thus to invite into their Service. Theſe were old 


experienc'd Soldiers, and generally. ſuch as had ſerv'd out 

their legal Time, or had receiv'd particular Marks of Favour, 
as a Reward'of their Valour, on which Accounts they were 
ityl'd Emeriti, and Beneficiarii : Scarce any War was under- 
taken, but a great number of theſe were invited into the Ar- 
my, therefore they had the Honour to be reckon'd almoſt, 
equal with the Cexzzrions. In the Field they uſually guarded 
the chief Standard, being excus'd from all the Military Drud- 
gery, of ſtanding on the Watch, labouring in the Works, 
and other lervile Employments, ===» 5 
LID 'The 
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The Emperor Galla gave the ſame. Name of Euocati to 
à ſelect Band of young Gentlemen of the Equeſtrian Rank, 
whom he kept as a Guard in his Palace (a). hos 
(4) Sucton. in Galb. c. 10. 
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The ſeveral Kinds of the Roman Foot, and their Divi- 


uon into Manipuli; Cohorts, and Legions. 


TH E whole Roman Infantry was divided into four forts, 
Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii. 


k * 


The Velites were commonly ſome of the Tyro's, or young 


Soldiers, of mean Condition, and lightly arm'd. They had 


their Name à volando, or a velocitate, from their Swiftneſs 
and Expedition. They ſeem not to have been divided into 
diftirict Bodies or Companies, but to have hover'd in looſe 
, STS EIT fs 
The Haſtati were fo called, becauſe they uſed in ancient 

Times to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid aſide, 
as incommodious ; theſe were taken out the next in Age to 
the Velites, | „ 

The Principes were generally Men of middle-Age, and of 
greateſt Vigour; tis probable that before the Inſtitution of 
the Haſtati they uſed to begin the Fight, whence they bor- 
row'd their Name. 8 DE 

The Triarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Sol- 
diers, of long Experience and approved Valour. 'They had 
their Name from their Poſition, being marſhalled in the 
third place, as the main Strength and Hopes of their Party. 


They are ſometimes called Pilarii, from their Weapons the 


iln. | A, 

Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Velites, 
compos'd thirty Manipuli, or Companies; every Manipulus 
made two Centuries, or Ordines. | 3 
Three Manuipuli, one of the Haſtati, another of the 
Principes, and a third of the Triarii, compos'd a Cohors. 
Among theſe, one was fill'd with ſome of the choiceit Sol- 


diers 


(a) Commennar, lib. 5. 


diers and Officers, obtaining the honourable Title of Prima 
Cohors. We meet too with the Prætoria Cohors, inſtituted 
by Scipio Numantinms ; ſelected for the moſt part out of 
the Evocati or Refortnades, and oblig'd only to attend on 
the Prætor or General: And this gave original to the Præ- 
tor iani, the Life-Guard of the Emperors. EY 

Ten Cohorts made up a Legion The exact Number of 
Foot in ſuch 4 Bactalion, Romulus fix d at Three thouſand; 
though Plutarch aliures us, that after the Reception of the 


Sabines into Rome, he encreas d it to Six thouſand. The com- 


mon Number afterwards, in the firſt J imes of the Free State, 
was Four thouſand: In the War with Hannibal, it aroſe to 


Five thouſand. After this, tis probable they ſunk to about 


Four thouſand, or Four thouſand two hundred again; which 


was the Number in the Time of Polybins. 


In the Age of Julius Czfar, we don't find any Legions ex- 
ceeding the Polybian Number of Men; and he himſelf ex- 
preſsly ſpeaks of Iwo Legions, that did not make above 
Seven thouſand between them (a). | 'S 28h} 

The Number of Legions kept in Pay together, was differ- 
ent, according to the various 'Times and Occaſions. During. 
the Free State, Four Legions were commonly fitted up every, 
Year, and divided between the '1'wo Cons: Yet in Caſes of 
Neceſſity, we ſometimes meet with no leſs than Sixteen or 
Eighteen in Livy, | ery 

Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty three, or 
(as ſome will have it) of Twenty five Legions ; but in After- 
times we ſeldom find ſo many. 5 ö | 

 'They borrow'd their Names from the Order in which they 
were rais d, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia ; but becaule it uſually 
happen'd, that there were ſeveral Prima, Secunda, &c. in ſe- 
veral Places, upon that account they took a ſort of Surname 
beſides, either from the Emperors who firſt conſtituted them, 


as Auguſta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, 


Antoniaua, or from the Provinces which had been conquer d 
chiefly by their Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Aras 
bica, &c. Or from the Names of the particular Deities, for 
whom their Commanders had an eſpecial Honour, as Mi- 
nervia, and Apollinaris: Or from the Region where they had 
their Quarters; as Creteiifty, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c. Or. 
ſometimes upon account of leſier Accidents; as Adjwtrix, 
Martia, Fulminasrix, Rapax, &c. 
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CHAP. VI. 


* The Diviſion of the CAP ALRY, and of the ALLI ES. 


THE Horſe required to every Legion was three hundred, 
4 divided into ten Turmæ, or Troops, thirty to a Troop, 
every Turma making three Decuriæ, or Bodies of ten Men. 

This Number of three hundred they termed ju ſtus Bqui- 
ratis, and is underſtood as often as we meet with Legio cum 


uo Equitatu, or Legio cum juſto Ale And tho' we 


now and then find a difterent Number, as two hundred in 
a Place or two of Livy and Cæſar; yet we muſt ſuppoſe 
this Alteration to have proceeded from ſome extraordinary 


common Current of Hiſtory. 4.8 | 

The foreign Troops, under Which we may now comprize 
the Socii and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Citizens 
into Legions, but firſt into two great Bodies, termed Ala, 
or Cornua, and thoſe again into Companies, uſually of the 
ſame nature with thoſe of the Romans; though, as to this, 
we have little Light in Hiſtory, as a Matter of ſmall Impor- 
tance. 5 . 

We may further remark, That the Forces which the Ro- 
mans borrow'd of the Confederate States were equal to their 
own in Foot, and double in Horſe; tho' by diſpoſing and 
dividing them with great Policy and Caution, they prevent- 
ed any Deſign that they might poſſibly entertain againſt the 
natural Forces; for about a third part of the foreign Horſe, 
and a fifth of the Foot, was ſeparated from the reſt, under 
the Name of Extraordinarii; and a more choice part of 
thoſe with the Title of Able. | 15 

In the Time of the Emperors the Auxiliary Forces were 
commonly honour'd with the Name and Conſtitution of 
Legions, though the more ancient Appellation of Alæ fre- 
quently occurs. Oe | 

I hey were called Al from their Poſition in the Army; 
and therefore we muit expect ſometimes to find the ſame 


| Cauſe, and conſequently to be of no Authority againſt the 


Name applied to the Reman Soldiers, when they happened 


to have the ſame Stations; _ 


EHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Officers in the Roman Army; aud firſt of the Cen 
turions and Tribunes z with the Commanders of the 
Horſe, and of the Confederate Forces. 


T HE Military Officers may be didvided, according to Lips 
* ſus, into Proper and Common, the firſt preſiding over 
ſome particular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes, the o- 
ther uſing an equal Authority over the whole Force, as the 


* 


Legati and the General. V 
We can't have a tolerable Notion of the Centuriont, with- 
out remembring what has been already deliver d; That every 
one of the Thirty Manipuli in a Legion, was divided into Tw-o 
Ordines, or Ranks; and conſequently the Three Bodies of 
the Haſtati, hw, $5. and Triarii, into Twenty Orders a- 
piece, as into Ten Manipuli. Now every Manipulus was al- 

low'd Two Centuricns, or Captains; One tb each Order or 
Century: And to determine the. Yoint of Priority between 
them, they were created at Two different Elections. The 
Thirty, who were made firſt, always took the Precedency of 
their Fellows, and therefore commanded the Right Hand 
Orders, as the others did the Left. 5 

T be Triarii, or Pilani, being eſteem'd the moſt Honour- 
able, had their Centur ions elected firſt; next to them the Prin- 


cipes, and afterwards the Haſtati; whence they were call d 


primus & ſecundus Pilus, primus & ſecundus Princeps, primus 
C ſecundus Haſtatus; and ſo on. „„ 
Here it may be obſerv d, That primi ordines is us d ſome- 
times in Hiſtorians for the Centurions of thoſe Orders; an 
the ſame Centurions are ſometimes ltyVFd Principes Ordinum, 


and Principes Cemturionum. 


We may take notice too, what a large Field there hy for 
Promotion; firſt through all the Orders of the Haſtati, then 
quite through the Principes; and afterwards from the laſt 
Order of the Triarii, to the Primipilus the molt Honoura- 

le of the Centurions, and who deſeryes to be particularly de- 
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This Officer, beſides his Name of Primipi lus, went under 
the ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionis, Pr afettus Legionit, Primus 
Centurionum, and Primus Centurio; and was the Centurion of 
the Right Hand Order of the firſt Manipulus of the Triari- 

ans or Pilani, in every Legion, He preſided over all the o- 
ther Centurions; and, generally, gave the Word of Command 
in Exerciſes and Engagements by Order of the Tribunes. Be- 
ſides this, he had the care of the Eagle, or chief Standard of 
the Legion: Hence Aquilæ præeſſe is to bear the Dignity of 
Primipilus; and hence Aquila is taken by Pliny for the 
aid Office ; and Juvenal ſeems to intimate the fame - | 

Ut locupletem Aquilam tibi Sexageſimus annus 

Adjerat. dat. 14. . . 

Nor was this Stat ion only honourable, but very profitable 
too; for he had a ſpecial Stipend allow'd him, probably as 
much as a Knight's Eſtate ; and when he left that Charge, 
Was reputed equal to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, 
bearing the Title of Primipilarius; in the fame manner as 
thoſe who had diſcharg'd the greateſt Civil Offices, were 
ſt 5 N after Conſulares, Cenſorii, Prætorii, Quæſtorii, and 

dilitii. g . N 

The Badge of the Centuriny's Office was the Vitis or Rod, 
which they bore in their Hand, whence vitem poſcere imports 
the ſame as to ſue for a Centurion's Place. The Evocati too 
had the Privilege of uſing Vitis, as being in all reſpects rather 
fuperiour to the Centurions, SEW 

As to the Reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine- 
branch, an old Scholiaſt 2 Juvenal has a merry Fancy, 
that Bacchus made uſe of ſuch a Scepter in his Martial Ex- 
pedition, and reommended the Uſe of it to Poſterity. 

© Belides the Centurions, every Mani pulus had Two Vexil- 
larii or Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe 'Two Opt iones, 
or Hiccenturiones to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. 

The Tribyunes owe their Name and Original to Romulus his 
Inſtitution, when he choſe Three Officers in chief of that 
Nature, out of the Three Tribes into which he divided his 
City. The Number afterwards encreas'd to Six in every Le- 
gion. 'They were created, as at firit by the Kings, ſo after- 
| wards by the Conſuls for ſome time, till about A. U. C. 393, 
when the People ailum'd this Right to themſelves: And 
though in the War with Perſus King of Macedon, this 
{ rivilege was regain'd by the Conſuls (2), yet we find 


4) Vide Live ls 42. = that 
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that in the very ſame War, it quickly after return'd to the 
People (a2). Tis probable, that ſoon aſter they divided this 
Power between them, one half of the Tribunes being aſſign d 
by the Conſuls, the other half elected by the People. The 
former ſort were term'd Rufali, or Rutili; becauſe one Ru- 
tilius By preferr'd a Law in their behalf. The others Co- 
mitiati, becauſe they obtain'd their Command by the Pnblick 
Votes ih the Comitia (b). They were ſometimes taken out of 
the Equeſtrian and Senatorian Orders: And in the Time of 
the Cæſars moſt (if not all) of the Tribunes ſeem to have been 
either Senators gr Knights. Upon which account, they were 
divided into the Laticlavii, and the Anguſticlavii; the la- 
tus clavus properly belonging to the former, and the anguſtus 
claus to the latter. e | 
IT be Buſineſs of the Tribunes was to decide all Controver- 
ſies in the Army; to give the Word to the Watch; beſides 
the Care of the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Particu- 
lars which will fall under our Notice upon ſome other Occaſi- 
On. | | | | | 
They had the Honour of wearing a Gold-Ring in the ſame 
manner as the Equites ; and becauſe their Office was extream- 
ly defir'd, to encourage and promote as 3 poſſible, theif 
| Command laſted but Siæ Months. For the Knowledge of both 
| theſe Cuſtoms we are beholden to one Verſe of Juvenal, Sat. 7. 


Semeſtri vatum digitos cireumligat auro. 
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Every Turma, or 'Troop of Horſe had Three Decurions, or 
Captains of Ten; but he that was firſt elected, commanded 
the Troop, and others were but his Lieutenants; tho” every 
one of the Decurions had an Optio or Deputy under him. 

As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we are not certain 
how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded; but it ſeems 
molt probable, that the Romans generally marſhall 'd them ac- 
cording their own Diſcipline, and aſſign'd them Officers of 
the ſame Nature with thoſe of the Legions. But the 'Two 
Alz, or great Diviſions of the Allies, we are afſur'd had each 
a Præfett appointed them by the Roman Conſul, who go- 
vern'd in the fame manner as the Legionary Tribunes. 


N — 


(a) Vide Liv. 1. 43. (6) Vide Aſcon. Pædian. in Perrin. 
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5 CH A P. VII. . 
E Legati, and the Imperator, or General. 


THE Deſign of the Legati at their firſt Inſtitution, was not 


ſo much to Command as to Adviſe. The Senate ſe- 


lectins ſome of the oldeſt and moſt prudent Members to aſſiſt 
the General in his Councils. Dion ſius calls this The moſt, 
Honourable aud Sacred Office among the Romans, bearing not 


only the Authority of a Commander, but withal the Santtity, 


and Veneration of a Prieſt (a). Ahd he and Polybius give 


them no other Name than Tlgeo@u7, TigsoC&v) Y avuCuat 


Elders, or Elders and Counſellors. 


They were choſe commonly by the Conſuls ; the Authori- 
f ty of the Senate concurring with their Nomination: Tho 
t 


is was ſometimes lighted, or contradicted, as appears from 


Cicero, in his Orations for Sextus, and againſt Fatinius. P 
. They commanded in chief underthe General, and manag'd 


all Atairs by his Permiſſion, whence Cæſar calls their Power 
Opera fiduciaria (b). And when the Conſul or Procenſul was 
abſent, they had the Honour of uſing the Faſces, and were 
intruſted with the ſame charge as the Officer whom they re- 
preſented. | 

As to the Number of the Legati, we have no Certainty ; 
but we may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Pleaſure 
of the General, and upon the Nature and Conſequence of the 


 Akair, in which they were engag'd: However we have tole- 


rable ¶ round to aſſign One to every Legion. ; 
Under the Emperorsthere were 'T'wo ſorts of Legati,Con- 
fulares and Praturii ; the firſt of which commanded whole 
Armies, as the Emperors Lieutenant-Generals; and the other 
only particular 1 egions N 
I be Ceneral excel d all other Officers, not only becauſe 
he had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horle and: 
Foot, Le21 ns anc Auxiliaries; but eſpecially as he was allow- 
ed the Au ſorcia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by help of 
the Diviners, which made a very ſolemu Ceremony in all 


C4) Pionyſe Halicarn. l. 11. (b) Bello Civil. I. 2. 


Martial 


————ů — — — 


Martial Expeditions. Hence they were ſaid; gerere rem ſuis 


_ #uſpicits, and ſuis divis: This was moſt properly applied, 


when they did not act in Perſon: as Suetonius, When he 
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reckons up the Conqueſts of Auguſtus, expreſſes himſelf, Do- 


muit autem partim ductu, ee tsfais, &c. (a). 
Machiavel (b) highly extols the Wiſdom of the R mans in 

allowing their Generals unlimited Commiſſions, by which they 

were impower'd to fight or not to fight; to aflault ſuch a 


nate reſerving to themſelves only the Power of making Peace 
and decreeing War, unleſs upon extraordinary Occaſions. This 
Was ſeveral times the Cauſe of remarkable Victories, that in 


all probability had been otherwiſe prevented. Thus when Fa- 
bius Maximus had given the Tuſcaus a conſiderable defeat at 
Sutrium, and enter'd ona Reſolutidn to paſs the Cimiuian 


Foreſt, a very dangerous and difficult, Adventure ; he never 
ſtaid to expect further Orders from Rome, but immediately 
march'd his Forces into the Enemies Country, and at the o- 
ther ſide of the Foreſt, gave them a total overthrow. In the 
mean time, the Senate fearing he might venture on ſuch an 
hazardous Attempt, ſent the Tribunes of the Commons with 


other Officers, to deſire Fabius that he would not by any 


Means think of ſuchan Enterprize ; but not arriving till he 


had effected his Deſign, inſtead of hindering his Reſolution, 


they return'd home with the joyfulNews of his Succels (c). 
The ſetting out of the General was attended with great 
Pomp and Superſtition. The Publick Prayers and Sacrifices for 
his Succeſs being finiſh'd, he, habited in a rich Paludamentum, 
a Robe of Purple or Scarlet interwoven with Gold, begun his 
March out of the City, accompanied with a vait Retinue of 
all Sexes and Ages; eſpecially if the Expedition were under- 
taken againſt any potent or renowned Adverſary; all Ferſons 
being deſirous to ſee and follow with their Wiſhes, him on 
whom all their Hopes and Fortunes depended. 1 
If it would not be too minute, we might add a Deſcripti- 
on of the General's Led horſes, with their rich Trappings of 
Purple and Cloth of Gold; ſuch as Dionyſus tells us they 


brought to honeſt Ouintius the Diftator, in lieu of thoſe he 


had left with his Plough: Or as that of Pompey the Great, 


— 


(a) Sutts in. Aug · c. 21. (b) Machiavel's Diſcourſe on Liv. (c) Liv. l. 9. 


. which 


-Town, or to march another Way, without controll; the Se- 
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which Plutarch mentions to have been taken by the Enemy 
in the War with Sertor ius. | . * 

The old Romans had one very Superſtitious Fancy in refe- 
rence to the General, that if he would conſent to be devoted 


or ſacrificed to Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infernal 


Gods; all the Misfortunes which otherwiſe might have hap- 
pen'd to his Party, would, by vertue of that pious Act, be 
transferr don their Enemies. This Opinion was confirm'd by 
ſeveral ſucceſsful Inſtances, and particularly in the moſt re- 
nowned Family of the Decii; of whom, the Father, Son, and 


Grandſon, all devoted themſelves for the Safety of their Ar- 


mies: The firſt being Conſul with Marlins in the War a- 
gainſt the Latines ; and perceiving the Left-Wing, which he 
commanded, to give back, he call'd out to Valerius the High- 
Prieſt to perform on him the Ceremony of Conſecration, 
(which we find deſcrib'd by Livy in his Eighth Book) and 
immediately ſpurr'd his Horfe into the thickeſt of the Ene- 
mies Forces, where hewas kill'd, and the Roman Army gain'd 
the Battle. His Son died in the ſame manner in the Tuſcan 
War. and his Grandſon in the War with Pyrrhus; in both 
which, the Rymans were ſucceſsful. Juvenal has left them 
this deſerv'd Encomium in his Eighth Satyr : 


Plebeia Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerunt 
Nomina: pro tot# Legionibus hi tamen, & pro 
Omnibus duxiliis, atque omni pube Latina 
Sufficient Diis infernis Terraque Parenti ; 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui 9 ab illis. 


From a mean Stock the pious Decii came, 

Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: 
Jet ſuch their Virtue, that their Loſs alone, 

For Mme and all our Legions cou d atone: 

Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev'd, 
Themſelves more worth than all the Hoſt they ſav d. 


[Mr. Sr EDNET. 
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| Of the Roman Arms and Weapons. 


FOR the Knowledge of this Subject, we need not take up 

with the common Diviſion into Offenſive and Defenſive, 

; but rather rank them both together, as they belong'd to the 
| Everal ſorts of Soldiers already diſtigguiſh'd. e 
Is to the Velites, their Arms were the Spaniſ» Swords, 

which the Romans thought of the beſt Shape and Temper, 

and fitteſt for Execution, being ſomething like th Turkiſh 
Scymetars, but more ſharp at the Point  _ 

. Haſtæ, or Javelins, Seven in Number to every Man, very 

light and ſender. N TAL 
Parma, a kind of round Buckler, 'Three Foot in Diameter, 

of Wood cover'd with Leather, 15 

Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, gene- 

rally made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt, to appear the morg 
terrible. Hence Virgil, RE 


—— Fulvoſque Ipui de pelle galeros, 


| - and Properting, 
Et galea hirſuta compta lupina juba. 


It ſeems probable, that after the Time when the Sei were 
admitted into the Roman Legions, the particular Order of the 
Pelites was diſcontinu'd, and ſome of the youngeſt Soldiers 
were choſe otit upon Occaſion to skirmiſh before the main 
Body. Hence we find among the Light Forces in the Times 
of the Emperors, the Sagittarii and Funditores, the Darters 
and Slingers, who never conſtituted any part of the proper 1 
Pelites. And fo before the Inſtitution of the Velites, we meet _" 
with the Rorar, whom Salluft calls Ferentarit, who pertorm- = 
ed the ſame Duty, with ſeveral forts off Weapons. 8 
Some attribute the like Imployment to the ow 6 but 
theſe were rather Supernumerary Recruits, or a kind of Ser- 
jeants in the more ancient Armies. 

The Arms of the Haſtati, Pringipes and Triarii were in 

reat meaſure the ſame, and therefore Pohbius has not divided 
them in his Deſcription, but ſpeaks of them all together. 
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Their Sword was the ſame as that of the Velites; nor need 
we obſerve any thing more about it, only that the Roman 
Soldiers us d commonly to wear it on their Right- ſide, that it 
might not hinder their Shield, tho? they are often repreſented 
otherwiſe in ancient Monuments, 58 
Tbeir other Arms, worth our Notice, were the Scutum, 
the Pilum, the Galea, and the Lorica. | 
The $c2t#m was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being join- 
ed together with little Plates of Iron, and the whole cover'd 
with a Buil's Hide: An Iron-plate went about it without, to 
keep off Blows, and another within, to hinder it from taking 
any Damage by lying on the Ground : In the Middle was an 
Iron-hoſs or Unbo jutting out, very ſerviceable to glance off 
Stones and Darts, and ſomeitmes to preſs violently upon the 
Enemy, and drive all before them. I hey are to be diſtingui- 
ſhed from the Cyhpei, which were leſs, and quite round, be- 
longing more properly to other Nations; tho? for ſome little 
time, us'd by the Romans. The. Scuta themſelves were of 
Two kinds; the Ovata and the Tnbricata; the former in a 
plain oval Figure; the other oblong, and bending inward, like 
a half Cylinder. Polqbius makes the Scuta Four Foot along, 
4 Plutarch calls them To$1:as reaching diwn tv the Feet 
(a). And *tis very probable, that they cover'd almoſt the 
Whole Body, ſince ia Livy we meet with Soldiers who ſtood 
on the Guard, ſometimes i!eeping with their Head laid on 
their Shield having fix'd the other Part of it on the Earth (C). 
I be P//um was a Miſſive Weapon, which in a Charge, they 
daited at the Enemy. It was commonly Four-ſquare, but 
ſometimes round, compos'd of a Pięce of Wood about Three 
Cubits long, and a {lip of Iron of the ſame length, hooked 
and jagged at the End. 'Ihey took abundance of care in join- 
ing the 'I'wo Parts together, and did it ſo artificially, that it 
ſhould ſooner break in the Iron it ſelf than in the Toint, E- 


very Man had Iwo of theſe Pla; and this Number the 
Poets allude to: „ 5 


Bina manu lato criſpaus haſtilia ferro. Virg. En. 1. 


Quæ duo ſola manu geſtans acclivia monti 
Fixerat, intorquet jacula, Statius Thebaid. 2. 
0 Plut, in P, Amylies (d) Liv: lib 4444. 

2 5 1 0 FO C. Mar- 


n pw RN 
Book TV. Art of War. © 20 
C. Marius in the Cimbrian War, contriv d theſe Pila after a 
new faſhion: For before where the W ood way join'd to the 
Iron, it was made fait with two Iron Pins: Now Mar ius let 
one of them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, put 
a weak wooden Peg in its place ; contriving it ſo, that when 
twas ſtuck in the Enemies Shield, it ſhould not ſtand out- 
right as formerly; but the wooden Peg breaking, the Iron 
ſhould bend, and ſo the Javelin ſticking faſt by its crooked 
Point, ſhould weigh down the Shield (a)- _ 
The Galea was a Head-Piece, or Morrion, coming dawn 
to the Shoulders, commonly of Braſs: 'Tho' Plutarch tells us, 
that Camillus order'd thoſe of his Army to be Iron, as the 
{ſtronger Mettal (b). The lower Part of this they calld Buc- 
cula, as we have it in Juvenal: n e 


A acla de caſſide Buccula pendens. at. 10 · 


A Chap-faln Beaver looſely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm.——— ðꝭ17 


On the top was the Criſta. or Creſt ; in adorning of which 
the Soldiers took great Pride. In the Time of Polhbius they 
wore Plumes of Feathers dy'd of various Colours, to render 
themſelves beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their E- 
nemies,asthe Turks do at preſent. But in moſt of the old Mo- 
numents we find the Creſts repreſented otherwiſe, and not 
much difterent from thoſe on the top of our Modern Head- 
Pieces. Virgil mentions the Feathers on a particular Occaſion: 


Cujus olorinæ ſurgunt de verticè pennæ. En. 10. 


And he deſcribes Mexentius his Creſt, as made of a Horſe's | 


—— Oiſtaque hirſutus equina. En. 7. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creſt, 
thoſe of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious; being 
uſually work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the 
Helmet for Diſtinction- ſake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe of 
Foreign Commanders, the Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as very ſin- 
gular, would deſerve our Remark ; which Plutarch delcribes 
as made of two Goats Horns (c). „„ | 


„ 


« (4) Plutarch in Merio, (b) Alem in Camill. (e) Ilem in n 
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I ke Lorica was 2 Brigandine or Coat of Mail, generally 
made pf Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of Iron, 
and ſometimes adorn d with {mall Scales of thin Gold; as we 

find in Virgil. Ng FVV 


: Loricam conſertam hanti. En. 3. 
Nec duplici ſquama lorica fidelis & auro. En. g. 


Sometimes the Loricæ were a fort of Linnen Caſſocks, ſuch 
Suetonins attributes to Galla, and like that of Alexander 4 
in Plutarch; or thoſe of the Spaniſb Troops deſcrib'd by Po- . 
bins in his Account of the Battle of Cannæ. * 
The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pectorale, or 
Breaſt-Plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers ſquare ; and 
this, with What has been already deſcrib'd, render'd them 
rompleatly arm'd ; unlefs we add Ocreæ or Greaves, which 
they wore on their Legs ; which perhaps they borrow'd (as 
many other Cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well known by 
the ne of Yo 


— turn; * Aya. 


In the elder Times of the Romans, their Horſe us'd only a 
round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a couple of 
Favelins in'their Hands ; great part of their Body being left 
without Defence. But as ſoon as they found the great Incon- 
veniencies to'which they were hereby expos'd, they begun to 
arm themſelves like the Grecian Horſe, or much like their 
own Foot, only their Shield was a little ſhorter and ſquarer, 
and their Launce or] avelin thicker with Spikes at each end, 

that if one miſcarried, the other might be ſerviceable. * 


CHAR 
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The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in Battalia. 


W HEN the Officers marſhall'd the Army in orderto an 
Engagement, the Haſtati were plac'd in the Front in 


thick and. firm Ranks; the Principes behind them, but not al- 
together ſo cloſe; and after them the Triarii, in ſo wide and 
looſe an Order, that, upon occaſion, they could receiveboth 
the Principes and the Haſtati into their Body, in any Diſtreſs. 
'The Velites, and in latter Times the Bow-men and Slingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular manner, but diſpos'd of 
either before the Front of the Haſtati, or ſcatter'd up and 
down among the void Spaces of the ſame Haſtati, or ſome- 
times plac'd in two Bodies in the Wings. But where-ever they 
were fix d, theſe Light Soldiers began the Combat, skirmiſh- 
ing in flying Parties with the firſt Troops of the Enemy. If 
they prevail'd, which very ſeldom happen'd, they proſecuted 
the Victory; but upon a Repulſe they fell back by the Flanks 


of the Army, or rallied again in the Rear. When they were 
retir'd, the Haſtati advanc'd againſt the Enemy; and in caſe 


they found themſelves overpower'd, retiring ſoftly toward the 
Principes, fell into the Intervals of their Ranks, and together 
with them, renew d the Fight. But if the Principes and the 
Haſtati thus join d were too weak to ſuſtain the Fury of the 
Battle, they all fell back into the wider Intervals of the Tri- 
arii ; and then all together being united into a firm Maſs, they 
made another Effort, much more impetuous than any before: 
If this Aſſault prov'd ineffectual, the ov was intirely loſt as 
to the Foot, there being no farther Reſerves. ag 
This way of marfhalling the Foot, was exactly like the Or- 
der of Trees, which Gardiners call the Quincunx; which * 
admirably compare d to it in Virgil (a). | 1 


L. Jepe ingenti bello cum _ cohortes 
Explicuit Legio, & campo ſtetit agmen aperto, 


Xs 4 * „„ 7 3 2 70 a 
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Directæque acies, ac late fuctuat omnis | 
LEre renidenti tellus, necdum horridia miſcent. 
Praælia, ſed dubim mediis Mars errat in armis : 
Onmia fint paribus numeris dimenſa viarum. 
Non animum modo uti paſcat proſpects inanem 
Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus aquas 
Terra, neque ip vacuumpoterunt fe exteudere rami. 


As Legions in the Field their Front diſplay, 

To try the Fortune of ſome doubtful Day, 
And move to meet their Foes with ſober Pace, 
Strict to their Figure, tho” in wider Space, 

Before the Battle joins, while from afar 

The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War; 

And equal Mars, like an impartial Lord, 
Leaves all to Fortune, and the dint of Sword; 

So let thy Vines in Intervals be ſet, | 

But not their Rural Diſcipline forget. 

Indulge their Width, and add a roomy Space, 
That their extremeſt Lines may ſcarce embrace. 
Nor this alone t' indulge a vaſt Delight, 

And make a pleaſing Proſpect for the Sight: 1253 

But for the Ground it ſelf, this only Way 7 

Can equal Vigour to the Plants convey, - e 

Which crowded, want the room their Branches to dif-9 * 


Mr. Dryden. 7 
And as the Reaſon of that Poſition of the Trees, is nor 
only for Beauty and Figure, but that every particular Tree 
may have room to ſpread its Roots and Boughs, without en- 
tangling and hindering the reſt;ſo in thisranking of the Men, 
the Army was not only ſet out to the beſt Advantage, and 
made the greateſt Show, but every particular Soldier had free 
room to uſe his Weapons, and to withdraw himſelf between 
the void Spaces behind him, without occaſioning any Confu- 
ih en,, . 2 
The Stratagem of rallying thus three times, has been rec 
kon'dalmoſt the whole Art and Secret of the Roman Diſcipline ; 


and *twas almoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd prove unſueceſsful, if duly n 


_ obſerv'd: Fox Fortune, in every Engageinent, muſt have fail'd 
them three ſeveral times, before they could be routed: ang 
the Enemy mult have had the Strength and Reſolution to o- 
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vercome them in three ſeveral Encounters, for the deciſion Me 
one Bartel ; whereas moſt other Nations, and even the Gre- 


1 cians themſelves; drawing up their whole Army, as it were, 
into one Front, truſted themſelves and Fortunes to the Suc- 
ceſs of a ſingle Charge. | | 


The Roman Cavalry was poſted at the two Corners of the 

Army, like the Wings on a Body, and fought ſometimes on 

Foot, ſometimes on Horſe-back, as occaſion requif'd, in the 

fame manner as our Dragoons: 'The Confederate, or Auxi- 

liary Forces, compos d the Two Points of the Battle, and 

cover'd the whole Body of the Rumans: 4 8 5 

4s to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com- 

' 4 monly took up his Poſt near the middle of the Army, between 

the Principes and the Triarii, as the fitteſt Place to give Or- 

+ | degers equaſly to all the Troops. Thus Virgil diſpoſes of Turn- 
3 Medio Dux agmine Turms 

Vertitur Arma tenens.----—— En. 9. 


The Legati and Tribunes were uſually poſted by him? 
| unleſs the former were order'd to Command the Wings, or 
+» | - the others ſome particular Part of the Army. | | 1 
The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Cen- 
tury to lead them up; tho ſometimes out of Courage and 
Honour, they expos'd themſelves in the Van of the. Army: 
As Salluſt reports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice 
Centurions, with the Evvcati, and the Flower of the Common 
Soldiers, in the Front of the Battel. But the Primipi/i,or Chief 


Ce⁵nturions, had the Honour to ſtand with the Tribuxes, near 
the General's Perſon. 


The common Soldiers were plac'd in ſeveral Ranks, at the 
Diſcretion of the Centuri ns, according to their Age, Strength, 
and Experience, every Man having three Foot ſquare allow'd 
him to manage his Arms in: And 'twas molt religiouſly 

obſerv'd in their Diſciplinex never to abandon their Ranks, 
or break their Order upon any account. : 
. But beſides the common Methods of drawing up this Ar- 
my, which are ſufficiently explain d by every Hiſtorian of a- 
4+ | >. - ny Note, there were ſeveral other very ſingular Methods of 
4 * forming their Battel into odd Shapes, according to the Na- 
ture of the Enemy's Body, 


Suck 
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Such as the Cunem; when an Army was rang'd in the Pi- 
gure of a Wedge, the moſt proper to pierce and break the Or- 
der of the Enemy. This was otherwiſe call d Caput porci- 


num, which in ſome meaſure it reſembled: 


The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into a firm 5 


round Body, practis d uſually in Caſes of Extremity. 

The Forfex, an NINE drawn up as it were into the Form 
of a pair of Sheers. It ſeems to have been invented on pur- 
poſe to receive the Cuneus, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd make 
| uſe of that Figure. For while he endeavour d to open, and as it 
were, to cleave their Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeping 
their Troops open like the Sheers, and receiving him in the 
middle, they not only hinder'd the Damage deſign'd to their 
own Men, but commonly cut the adverſe Body in pieces. 
Ihe Serra, an oblong ſquare Figure, after the Faſhion of 
2 Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files extend- 
ed to great Length. This ſeems of very ancient Original, 
as being mention'd in Homer : 


of i 8 TvpyndW;ogias dures djd cee. Wind, ws 


The Serra, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Front 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimesproceed- 
ed, and ſometimes drew back; ſo that by the help of a large 
Fancy, one might find ſome Reſemblance between them and 
the Teeth of that Inſtrument. 
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CHAP. XI 


The Enfigns and Colours j the Muſick ; q the Word is 
Engagements; the Harangues of the General. | 


THE! HERE are ſeveral Things ſtill behind; ating be ch 
Army, very obſervable, before we come to the Camp and 
Diſcipline : fach as the Enſigns, the Muſick, the Word o 
dign in Engagements, a and the Harangues of the General,” 
As to the Enſigns, they were either proper to the Foot, or 
to the Horſe. Fre belonging to the Foot, were either 
the common one of the whole Legion, or the particular; ones 
of the feveral Manipuli. 
The common Enſign of the whole Legion, was an Eagle ; 
of Geld or Silver, 184 on .the top of a Spear, holding a 
Thunderbolt in his Talons, as ready to deliver it. That thi 
was not peculiar to the Romans, is evident from the EOS 


mony of Xenophor ; who informs us, That the R oyal Eni 


of Cyrus was a golden Eagle ſpread over a Shield, 20 faltrd 
on 2 Tr; and that the ſame Was Fl us'd by the Per fan 
Kings (a). 

What the Enfigns of the Manipul; formerly were, the my 
Word points out to us; for as Ovidexpreſles it, 
Pertica 2 enſos portabat longa Maniplos, 

Ude aniplaris nomina miles habet, © 


- Manipulus properly ſignifying a Wiſp of Hay, ſuch as in 
tuder 1 I imes the Soldiers carried on a Pole for an Enſign. 

But this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome; afterwards they 
made uſe of a Spear with a tranſverſe piece on the top, almoſt 
like a Croſs; and ſometimes with a Hand on the top, in al- 


lufion to Manipulus : below the tranſverſe Part was faſtned 


one little orbicular Shield, or-more, in which they ſometimes 
placed the ſmaller Images of the Gods, and in Ries 
Ti imes, of the Emperors. | 
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' Auguſtus order'd a Globe faſten'd on the Head of a Spear to 
ſotve for this Uſe, in token of the Conquelt of the whole World, 

The Enſign of the Horſe was not ſolid as the others, but à 
Cloath, almoſt like our Colours, ſpreading on a Staff: Ontheſe 
were commonly the Names of the Emperors, in Golden or 
Purple Letters. RY 4 
The Religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enſigns, was 
extraordinary; they worſhipp'd them, ſwore by them, and in- 
curr'd certain Death if they loſt them. Hence twas an uſual 
Stratagem in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders to 
ſnatch the Enſigns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw them 
among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing, that their Men 


would venture the extreameſt Danger to recover them. ..  - 


As for the ſeveral kinds of Standards and Banners, intro- 


duc'd by the later Emperours, juſt before Chriſtianity, and. 


afterwards, they do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, which 


is confin'd to the more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of 


% ᷣ ᷣ tr DO gl mln he 
The Romans us d only Wind-muſick in their Army; the In- 


ſtruments which ſerv d for that purpoſe, may be diſtinguiſſi d 


into the Tubs, the Cornua, the Buccinæ, and the Litui. 
The Tuba is ſuppos'd to have been exactly like our Trum- 
pet, running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Orifice. 
The Cornua were bent almoſt round; they owe their Name 
and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame Uſe 
in the ruder Ages. 3 3 
The Buccinæ ſeem to have had the ſame Riſe, and may de- 
rive their Name from Bos and Cano. Tis very hard to diſtin- 


guiſh theſe from the Cornua, unleſs they were ſomething leſs, 


and not quite ſo crookꝰ d: Yet tis molt certain, that they were 
of a different Species; becauſe we never read of the Cornua 


in Uſe with the Watch, or Sentinels, but only theſe Brccing. 


The Litui were a middle kind between the C rnua, and 
the Tubæ, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in at the 


top, like the Lituus, or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whence 


they borrow'd their Name. 


FTheſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Players on 


them went under the Name 4£neat»res, beſides the parti- 
cular Terms of Tubicines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, &c. 
and there ſeems to have been à ſe: Number aſſign'd to 
every Manipulus and Turma, belides ſeveral of a higher 


the 


Order, and commom to the whole Legion. In a Battel, - 
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the former took their Station by the Enſign, or Colours, of 
| their particular Company, or 'Troop : The others ſtood near 
| the Chief Eagle in a Ring,. hard by the General and Prime 
| Officers; and when the Alarm wasto be given, at the Word 
2 of the General, theſe latter began it, and were follow d by 
| q N the comon Sound of the reſt, diſpers d through the ſeveral 
parts fo the Army. _.. | rr | 
| Beſides this Claſ/icum, or Alarm, the Soldiersgave a general 
Shout at the firſt Encounter (a). which in latter Ages they 
called Barritus, from a German A 
This Cuſtom: ſeems to have riſen from an Inſtin& of Na- 
| ture, and is attributed almoſt to all Nations that engag'd in 
= 0 any Martial Action; as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus 
: | to the Germans; by Livy to the Gauls; by Quintus Curtius to 
the Macedonians and Perſians; by T hucydides, Plutarch, and 
other Authors, to the Greczans. Pohænus honours Pan with 
| the Invention of the Device, when he was Lieutenant-Gene- 
Aal to Bacchus in the Indian Expedition; and if fo, we have a 
| very good Original for the Terrores Panici, or Panick Fears, 
. which might well be the Conſequence of ſuch a diſmal and 1 
1 ſurprizing Clamour. The Romans made one Addition to this 4 
[ Cuſtom, at the ſame time claſhing their Arms with great Vi- $4 
"2 olence, to improve the Strength and Terrour' of the Noiſe. 
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This they call'd concuſſio Armorum. 5 
3 Our famous Milton has given us a noble Deſcription of ity 
| as us'd by the Rebel Angels after their Leader's Speech for 
the renewing of the War : 


. He ſpake : And to confirm his Words, out flew _ 
| Millions of Flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 

1 Of mighty Cherubims; the ſudden Blaze 

Far round illumin'd Hell: Highly they rag'd 
Againſt the Highelt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, 
Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the dinn of War, 
Hurling Defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 
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Parad. Leſt, B. J. 
By | | The Signs of Battel, beſides the Claſſicum, wereeither a Flag, 
| or Standard, erected for that purpoſe, which Plutarch, in Two 
"I ſeveral places, calls a Purple Robe; or more properly ſome 


(a) vid. Cell. Not. Anic, lib. i. cap. 11. . 
0 | Word 
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Word of Sentence communicated by the General to the Chief 
Officers, and by them to the whole Army. This commonly 
contain'd ſome good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Victoria, 
Fortuna Caſatis, and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome Dei- 
ty, as Julius Caſar us d Venus Genetrix ; and Auguſtus, Apol- 
70. The old Teſſera put to this Uſe, ſeems to have been a ſort 


of Tally deliver'd to every Soldier to diſtinguiſh him from 
the Enemy; and perhaps on that they us'd to inſcribe ſome - 


particular Word or Sentence, which afterwardsthey made uſe 
of without the Tally. | 


One great Encouragement which the Soldiers receiv'd in 
their Entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of 
the General; who upon the und&taking an Enterprize, had 
a Throne erected with Green Turf, ſurrounded with the Fa- 
ſees, Enſigns, and other Military Ornaments ; from whence he 
addreſs d himſelf to the Army, put them in mind of the noble 
Atchievements of their Anceſtors, told them their own 
Strength, and explain'd to them the Order and Force of the 
Enemy; raiſing their Hopes with the glorious Rewards of Ho- 

nour and Victory, and diflipating their Fears by all the Ar- 
guments that a natural Courage and Eloquence could ſuggeſt: 


I his was term'd Allcutio. Which Cuſtom, tho” now laid a- 


ſide as antiquated and uſeleſs, yet is highly commended in 
the ancient Diſcipline, and without doubt has been often the 
Cauſe of extraordinary Succeſſes, and the means of ſtifling 
Sedition, hindering raſh Action, and preventing many unfor- 
tunate Diſorders in rhe Field. 


T ² oiotonootoy ot i 
"CHAP: Mit 
The Form aud Diviſion of the R 5 1 12 Camp: 


5 A HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 
their Camp; and Two very great Commanders, Phil; 
of Macedon, and King Pyrrhus, upon view of their admirable 
Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have expreſs d 
the greateſt Admiration imaginable of the Riman Art, and to 
have thought them more than Barbariaus, as the Grecians 
term d all People beſides themſelves. 2 OY 
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Before we take a particular Proſpectof the Camp, Ne had beſt 
diſtinguiſh between the Caſtra & ſtiva, and Caſtra Hiberna : 
The former were ſometimes light and moveable, ſo that they 
might be ſet up or took down in a Night, and then they call'd 


them ſimply Caſtra. At other times, when they delign'd to 
continue long in their Encampments, they took more pains to 


fortify and regulate them, for the Convenience and Defence 
of their Men; and then they term'd them Caſtra Statiua. 


As for the Hiberna, or Winter-Quarters, they were com- 


monly taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe ſo built and 
contriv'd as to make almoſt a Ton of themſelves. And hence 
the Antiquarians obſerve, That the Modern Towns, whoſe 


Names end in ce/ter, were originally theſe Caſtra Hiberna of 


the Romans: 


The Figure of the Roman Camp was Four-ſquare, divide 


into Two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower, In the 
Upper Partition, were the Pavilion of the General, and the 
Lodgments of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were diſpos 


the Tents of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot. 
TheGeneral's Apartment, which they call'd Pratcrinm(be> 
| cauſe the ancient Lat ines ſtyl'd all their Commanders Prato- 


res,) ſeems to have been of a round Figure: The chief Parts 
of it were the Tribunal, or General's Pavilion; the Augurale 
ſet aſide ſor Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religious Uſes; the 
Apartments of the young Noblemen, ho came under the Care 


of the General, to inform themſelves in the Nature of the 


Countries, and to gain ſome Experience in Military Affairs: 
Theſe Gentlemen had the honourable Title of Inperatoris 


Contuber nales. 


On the Right-ſide of the Prætorium ſtood t he Ouæſtorium _ 
aſſign d to the Onaſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army; and hard ] 


by the Frum, ſerving not only for the Sale of Commodities, 
but alſo for the meeting, of Councils, and giving Audience to 
Ambaſladors : This is ſometimes call'd Quintana. Hu 

On the other ſide of the Pratorium were lodg'd the Legati, 


or Lieutenant-Generals : And below the Pratorium, the Tri- 


tunes took up their Quarters by Six and Six, oppoſite to 


their proper Legions, to the end tney might the better go- 


vern and inſpect them. | Rn 
The Prafecij of the Foreign Troops were lodg'd at the 


ſides of the Tribrnes, over-againſt their reſpective Wings: 


Behind theſe were the Lodgments of the Evecarz, and then 
3 | | 2 . thoſ i 
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212 ' Ihe ROMAN Part II. 
thoſe of the Extyaordinarii and Ablecti equites, which con- 
cluded the higher part of the Camp. 9 

Betweenthe Two Partitions was included a Spot of Ground 
about an Hundred Foot in length, which they call'd Principia, 
where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (perhaps) the 
chief Enſigns were fix'd all together. | „„ 

The middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt Honoura- 

ble Place, was aſſign'd to the Roman Horſe ; and next to them 

were quarter'd the Triari:, then the 8 ;clole by them 
the Haſtati, afterwards the Foreign Horle; and in the laſt 
place the Foreign Fot: = Ks 

Hut the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp, can't be ſo 
well defcrib'd any other Way as in a Table, where they are 
expos'd to View. However we may remark Two great Pieces 

of Policy in the Way of diſpoſing the Confederate : For in the 
firſt Place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, 
placing part in the higheſt Partition of the Camp, and part 
in the lower; and then the Matter was order d, ſo that they 
ſhould be ſpread in thin Ranks round the Troops. of the 

State: So that the latter, poſſeſſing the middle ſpace, remain'd 

firm and ſolid, while the others were Maſters of very little 

Strength, being ſeparated ſo vaſt a diſtance from one another, 

and lying juſt on the Skirts-of the Army. 

The Romans fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Para- 
pet, which they term'd Fuſſa and Vailum : In the laſt, ſome 
diſtinguiſh Two Parts, the Agger and the Sudes. The Agger 
was no more than the Earth caſt up from the Vallum; and 


the Sudes were a ſort of wooden Stakes to ſecure and 
ſtrengthen it. 


0300550000950 880.880 % 50* 
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Of the Duties, Works, and Exercifes of the Soldiers. 
& þ H E Duties and Works of the Soldiers conſiſted chiefly 


in their Watches and Guards, and their diligence in caſt- 
ing up Intrenchments and Ramparts, and ſuch other labori- 
ous Services. 
The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubiæ, 
_ he Vigiliæ: The firſt keptiby Day, and the other by 
| 1 8 


. 


„ - 


As to the Excubiz, they were kept either in the Camp, or 
at the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former there was al- 
low'd a whole Manipulus to attend before the Pratorium ; 
and Four Soldiers to the Tent of every Tribune. 
The Triarii, as the moſt honourable Order, were excus'd 
from the ordiuary Watches;yet being plac'd exactly oppoſite to 
the Equites,they were oblig d tohavean Eye over their Horſes. 
The Excubiz, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the Inr 
trenchments they properly call'd Sar iones. There ſeem tq 


have been afſign'd one Company of Foot and one Troop of 


Horſe to each of the Four Gates every Day. And twas a molt 


_unpardonable Crime to deſert their Poſt, or abandon their 


Corps of Guards. The excellency of the Roman Diſcipline in 


this particular, has appear'd on many Occaſions to their great 
Honour, and to the Benefit of their Affairs. To give one In- 
ſtance: At the Siege of Agrigentum in Sicily, in the firſt Pu- 
nick War, when the Roman Guards had diſpers'd themſelves 
abroad a little farther than they ought into the Fields for Fo- 
rage; and the Carthaginians, laying hold on the Opportunity, 
made a vigorous Sally from the Town, and in all Probability 
would have forc'd the Camp ; the Soldiers, who had carele- 
{ly neglected their Duty, being ſenſible of the extream Pe- 
nalty they had incurr'd, reſolv'd to repair the Fault by ſome 
remarkable Behaviour; and accordingly rallying together they 


not only ſuſtain'd the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they 


were far inferiour in Number, but in the End made ſo great a 
Slaughter among them, as compell'd them to retreat to their 
Works, when they had well-nigh forc'd the Roman Lines (a). 
The Night- guards aflign'd to the General and T ribunes, were 
of the ſame Nature as thoſe in the Day. But the proper Vi- 
giles were Four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard Three 
Hours, and then reliev'd by Fours: So that there were Foux 
dets in a Night, according to the Four Watches, whichtook 
their Name from this Cuſtom. e my 
The Way of ſetting this nighthy Guard, was by a Tally or, 
Teſſera, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centuriot 
to another quite through the Army, till it came again to the, 
Tribune who at firſt deliver'd it. Upon the Receipt. ob this, the 


_ Guard was immediately ſet. The Perſon deputed to carry the, 
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214 The Roman. Part II. 
But becauſe this was not a ſufficient Regulation of the 
Buſineſs, they had the Circui tio Vigilum, or a viſiting the 
Watch, perform'd commonly about Four times in the Night, 
by ſome of the Horſe. Upon Extraordinary Occaſions, the 
I ribunes and Lieutenant-Generals, and ſometimes the Ge- 
© neral himfelf, made theſe Circuits in Perſon, and took a 1 
ſtrict View of the Watch in every Part of the Camp. | 
Liyy (a), when he takes an Occaſion to compare the Macedo- 
nian with the Roman Soldiers, gives the latter particularly the 
Preference, for their unwearied Labour and Patience in carry- 
ing on their Works. And that this was no mean Encomium, 
appears from the Character Polhybius (b) has beſtow d on the 
Macedonians.that ſcarce any People endur'd Hardſhips better, 
or were more patient of Labour; whether in their Fortifica- 
tions or Encampments, or in any other painful and hardy Em- 
ployment incident to the Life of a Soldier. There is no Way 
of ſhewing the Excellency of the Romans in this Affair, but 
by giving ſome remarakable Inſtances of the Military Works; 
and we may be ſatisfied with an Account of ſome of them 
which occur under the Conduct of Julius Cæſar. 
When he beſieg'd a Town of the Atuatici in Gallia, he be- 
girt it with a Rampart of Twelve Foot high, and as many | 
broad ſtrengthening it with a vaſt Number of wooden Forts; N 
the whole compaſs included Fifteen Miles: And all this he fi- | 
niſh'd with ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were 
oblig*dto confe's, they thought the Romans were aſſiſted in 
theſe Attempts by ſome ſupernatural or Divine Power (c). 
At another Time, in an Expedition againſt the Helvetii 
in the fame Country, with the Aſſiſtance only of one Legion, 
and ſome Provincial Soldiers, he rais'd a Wali Nineteen 
Miles long, and Sixteen Foot high, with a Ditch proportio- 
nable to defend it (4). 1 P 
Moreremarkable than either of theſe were his Fortifications 
before Aleſiu, or Alexia in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by himſelf at 
large in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army a- 
gainſt Fourſcoure Ihouſand Men that were in the Town;and 
Two Hundred and Forty Thouſand Foot, and Eight Thou- 
{and Horſe that were arriy d tothe Aſliſtance of the Enemy(e). 
But his moſt wonderful Performance of this Nature, were 
the Works with which he ſhut up Pompey and his Army in. 


(4) L. O. (H) L. 9. (6) Caſars de Be, Gall. l. 2. c. 8. (d) 1dems bel. 
Gall, (2) Ib. l. 7 . 3 9 
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Dyrrachium, reaching from Sea to Sea; Which are thus ele- 


g gantly deſcrib'd by Lucan, Lib. 6. e 1 
Hanguntur Montes, lanumque per ardua Czlax. 

$  Dacet p: pandit ofſ as, turritaque ſummuis | 

i Diſponit Caſtella jugis, magnoque receſſw © 

mplexus fines, Ja nemoroſaque teſqua, 


| Et filvas, vaſtaque feras indagine clandit : ' 
| VMWon deſunt campi, non deſunt pabula Magno, 


Caſtraque Caſareo circumdatus nggere mutat, &c. 


Vaſt Cliffs beat down, no more o'erlook the Main, 
And levell'd Mountains form a wondrous Plain: 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts ſecure _ 

The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 
Woods, Foreſts, Parks, in endlefs Circuits join d, 
With ſtrange Encloſeures cheat the Savage Kind. 


8 
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Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range; a 4 

Still he his Camp, without confinement, change. 4 

: The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, | 
Leaping, Vaulting, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſerz 
viceable upon account of tedious Marches, which were ſome» _Þ 

times of Neceſſity to be undertaken ; the next to make them 


ive a more violent Charge on the Enemy; and the 'Two 
Fiſt for climbing the Ramparts and paſling the Ditches. The 
Vaulting belong'd properly to the Cavalry, and is {till own'd 
| as uleful as ver. TORS 
by The Exerciſes of their Arms Lipſius divides into Palaria 
and Armatura. 7 k 
The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in | 
this manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about Six Foot high, 
ſuitable to the Stature of a Man ; and this the Soldiers were 
wont to aſſail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were in- 
deed a real Enemy; learning upon this, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Campi doctores, how to place their Blows a-right. Juve- 
val brings in the very Women affecting this Exerciſe: 


Hel quis non vidit vulnera Pali 


2 Quem cavat alſiduis ſudibus, ſeutoque laceſſit f Sat. 6, 


— 
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Who bas not ſeen them, when without a Bluſuß, 
Againſt the Poſt thei Wicker-Shields they cruſh, 5 
Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puſn? ) 

"4-1 1 4 | FOND | | [Mr. Dryden. 

Armatura conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes perform'd with 

all manner of miſſive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear or 

Javelin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which the Ty- 
tones, or new liſted Men, were train'd with great Care, and 
with the ſeyereſt Diſcipline: Juvenal may perhaps allude to 

this Cuſtom in his fifth Satyr: 3 

+ Tu ſeabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodjt 
Qui tegitur parma & galea, metuenſque flagelli 

Diſcit ab hirſuto jaculum torquere Capello. 

To you ſuch. ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is given, as raw 

Young Soldiers at their Exerciſing. gnaw. 

Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 

And under Rods of rough Centurion, ſmart. 5 

Nor did the common Soldiers only practiſe theſe Feats, but 
the Commanders themſelves oſten ſor them an Example of In- 

duſtry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity in Perform- 

ances of this Nature. Thus the famous Scipio is defcrib'd by, | 

Laliemm:- aa Re. 

 Ipſe inter medios venturæ ingentia laudis | 
1 dabat, vibrare ſud em, tranſmittere ſalty 

urales foſſas, undoſum -frangere nando 
Indutiis thoraca vadum, ſpectacula tant a 
Ante acies virtutis erant ; ſæpe alite planta 
Ilia perfoſſum, & campi per aperta volantem _ 
# peaes pravertit equum : ſa pe ardum idem 
Caftrorum ſpatium &. ſaxo 2 & haſta. Lib. 8 
Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 13 

And ſhew d glad Omens of his future Worth, 
High o er his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 
He brandiſh'd in the Air his threatning Staff; 
Or leap d the Ditch; or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
Heavy with Arms, aud his embroyder'd Coat. 
Now Her Steeds, tho” ſpurr d with Fury on, 
On Foot he challeng'd, and on Foot out- Tun, 
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While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy Courſe, © 
Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the generous Horſe. 
Now pond?rous Stones, well poiz'd, with both his Hands 
Above the wond'ring Crowd unmov'd he ſends; _ 
Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 
Which o'er Ten Thouſand Heads flies ſinging thro? the Air. 


Thus have we taken a ſhort View of the chief Duties, 
Works and Exerciſes of the Soldiers; but we mult not for- 
get their conſtant Labour and Frouble of carrying their Bag- 
$280 on their Shoulders in a March; this was commonly ſa 

eavy a Burden, and fo extreamly tireſom, that Virgil calls 
it injuſtus faſcis. Georg. 3. - t SER LT 
Vun ſecus ac patriis acer Romanus in arms 

tnjuſto ſub Jaſce viam dum carpit, OT ante 

Hoſti exſpectatum poſitis ſtat in or dine caſtris: 

Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rome 

Their long laborious Marches overcome; 

Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 
And pitch their fuddain Camp before the Foe. 
1 „„ [Es Mr. Dryden. 


eee ED OED CIEI EEE CERA 
Of the SoLDIERs PAY. 


TF E Roman Pay conſiſted of Thr ce Parts; Money, Corn, 
332 on 3 
As to the Money, tis very certain that for above Three 
Hundred Years together the Army ſerv'd gratis, and at their 
own Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be 
eſtabliſh'd, it was no more than two Oboli a Day to the com: 
mon Foot; and to the inferiour Officers, and the Centurions 
four Oboli; to the Horſe a Drachma apiece. Tis probable 
that the Tribunes receiv'd what was counted very conſidera- 
ble (tho Polybizg is ſilent in this matter) ſince in ſeveral Au- 
thors, we find a large: Salary expreſs'd by a Metaphor. taken 
Wo a Tribune's Sivend : Thus TJuvcral particularly : 5 5 
e . $65 
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— Alter enim, quantum in Legione Tribuni | 
Accipiunt, donat Calvinz vel Catienz, Sat. 3, 
For t*other wealthy Rogue can throw away 

pon a ſingle Girl a Tribune's Pay. 
Let Lifips has conjectur d, from very good Authority, that 

it could not be more than Four times the ordinary Stipend, 


F 


And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Livy had 
very good Reaſon for his Remark:Nul/a unquam Reſpublica 


Juit in quam; tam ſera avaritia luxnriaque immigraverint, 
nec ubi tant us ac tam dit paupertati ac parcimoniæ honos fuit 


(a). Never was there any State or Kingdom in which Avarice 
and Luxury ſo late gaiu'd a Head, or where honeft. Poverty 


and Frugality continu'd longer in Eſteem and Veneration., 


Julius Caſar was the firſt that made any conſiderable Al- 


teration in this Affair; who, Suetonizs affirms, doubled the 
Legionary Pay for ever. eee 


Auguſt ſettled a new Stipend rale'd to Ten Aſes a Day; 


and the following Emperors made ſuch large Additions, that 


five Aſſes per Diem, : 
The Officers whom they receiv'd the Money from, were 


in the Time of Domitian, the ordinary Stipend was Twenty 


the Ouæſtors; or rather the Tribuui Ærarii, who were a di- 


inct Society from the former, and who (as Voſſius (C) has 
ſettled the Point) were commiſſion'd to takeup Money of the 
O1a2ſtors to pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being 
many in Nnmber, as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hi- 
ſtory, they had ſome other Bulineſs beſides this given in charge. 
Calvin the Civilian ſays, That they had the ſuperviſal of all 
the Money coin'd in the City, as the Ouæſtors took care of 
the Taxes coming in from the Provinces (c). 
* Beſides the Pay receiv'd in Money, we read of Corn and 
Cloaths often given to the Soldiers: But Polhbius aftures us, 
That the Quaſtor always ſubſtracted ſome part of their Pay on: 
that Account: And Plut urch, among the popular Laws of C. 
Gracchius, makes him the Author of one, ordaining, That the 
Soldiers ſhou'd be cloath'd at the Expence of the State, with- 
out the leaſt Diminntion of their Stipend. The Wheat al- 
low'd to the Foot was every Man Four Modii a Month; to 
the Horſe TWO Modi, and Seven of Barley. r... 


(a) Liv. 1. I, (60 In Eym. Lin. Lai. in Jo. Trib. (H) Catv. Tur, in Vos 
Jrib. Ararii. TE VVV 
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It was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the Time of 


the ſtrict Diſcipline, to prepare their Corn themſelves for 


their own Uſe; and therefore ſome carried Hand- mills about 


with them, to grind it with; others pounded it with Stones; 


and this haſtily bak'd upon the Coals, very often furniſh'd 


them with a Meal, which they made upon Tables of Turf, 
with no other Drink than bare Water, or what they call'd 
Poſca, Water ſharpen'd with a Mixture of Vinegar. © 


CH A P. XV. 155 
Of the MIIITAINT PUNISHMENTS, _ 


T- HE Puniſhments us'd in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 
either the Oitenders Bodies, Credit, or Goods. The Cor- 
poral Puniſhments were uſually beating with the Yites or 
Rods, or baſtinading with the Fuſtes: The laſt, tho' already 
reckon'd up among the Civil Puniſhments which did not 
touch the Life of the Malefactors; yet in the Camp it was for 


the moſt part Capital, and was perform'd after this manner. 
'The convicted Perſon being brought before the Tribune, 


76: 346.4 


— 


was by him gently {truck over the Shoulders with a Staff: 


After this, the Criminal had Liberty to run, but, at 
the ſame time the reſt of the Soldiers had Liberty to kill him 
if they could: So that being perſecuted with Swords, Darts, 
Stones, and all manner of Weapons on every hand, he was pre- 
ſently diſpatch d. This Penalty was incurr'd, by ſtealing any 
thing out of the Camp; by giving falſe Evidence; by abandon- 
ing their Poſt in Battle by pretending ſalſely to have done 
ſome great Exploit, out of hopes of a Reward ; or by fight- 
ing without the General's Order; by loſing their Weapons; 
or aggravating a Miſdemeanour leſs than either of theſe, in 
repeating it Three times. ö 
If a great Number had offended, as running from their 


Colours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common 


. 
* 
- 


Way of proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or parting 

all the Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veſiel, and 
drawing them out by Lot ; every Tenth Man being to die 
without Reprieve, commonly in the manner juſt now de- 
ſcrib'd; ſo that by this means, tho? all were not alike ſen- 
fible of the Puniſhments; yet all were frighted into Obedi- 
ence. In latter Authors ve meet ſometimes with Vice io, 


and Ce refima: io, vñhich / ords ſuſticientiy explain themſel vas. 


Fond 
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f The Puniſhments which reach'd no farther than their Cre- 


dit, by expoſing them to publick Shame, were ſuch as theſe: De- 


grading them from a higher Station to à lower; giving them 
à ſet Quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirdingthem, and 
taking away their Belt; making them ſtand all Supper time, 
while the reſt ſat down;and-ſuch other little Marks of Diſgrace. 
- Beſides theſe, Agellius has recorded a very ſingular Puniſh- 


ment, by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment concern- 


ing the Original of this Cuſtom, is to this purpoſe: He fancies, 


that in elder Times, this us d to be preſcrib'd to the drowſy 


and ſluggiſh Soldiers, rather as a Medicinal Remedy than a Pu- 
niſhment; and that in after Ages it might have been applied 
in moſt other Faults, upon this Conſideration, That all thoſe 
who did not obſerve the Rules of their Diſcipline, were to be 
look'd upon as ſtupid or Mad; and for Perſons in thoſe Con- 
ditions, Blood-letting is commonly ſucceſsful (a). But becauſe 
this Reaſon is hardly ſatisfaftory, the great Critick Muret us 
has oblig'd us with another, believing the Deſign of this Cu- 
ſtom to have been, That thoſe mean-ſpirited W retches might 
loſe that Blood with ſhame and Diſgrace, which they dar d 
not hg nobly and honourably in the Service of their Coun- 

r n 5 | 
9 17 for the Puniſhments relating to their Goods and Money, 
the Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the 
Delinquents, and force them to give a Pledge, in caſe they 
could not pay. Sometimes too they ſtop'd the Stipend; whence 
they were call'd, by Way of reproach, Are diruti; : 
(a) Agel. I. 10. c. 8. (b) Muret. Variar, Left. I. 13. c. 20. 
e H A P. XVI. e 
Of the MILITARY Rewards. 


B U 5 the Encouragements of V alour and Induſtry were 
much more conſiderable than the Proceedings againſt the 
en Vice. The moſt conſiderable (not to ſpeak of the 


Promotion from one Station to another, nor of the Occaſi- 


onal Donat ives in Money, diſtinguiſh'd by this Name from 
the Largeſſes beſtow'd on the common People, and term d C 
Liaria,) were firft the dona Imperatoria, ſuch as 


The Haſta pura, a fine Spear of Wood without q Iron 


on it; ſuch an one as Virgil has given Hlvius in the Sixth 
of the LEneids og gt | 2 2 ee gon von 


A, aides? pura juvenis qui uit itur haſta, Thi 
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This Preſent was uſually beſtow'd on him, who in ſome lit= 
tle Skirmiſh had kill'd an Enemy, engaging him Hand to 
Hand. They were reckon'd very Honourable Gifts, and the 
Gods ate commonly repreſented with ſuch Spears, oti the old 
Coins. Mr. Talker derives hence the Cuſtom of our great Offi- 
cers carrying White Rods or Staves, as Enſigns of their Places. 
The Armillæ, a fort of Bracelets, given upon account of 
ſome eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born Romans. 
The Torques, Golden and Silver Collars, wreathed with cu- 
rious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars ts 
the Auxiliaries, and the Silver to the Ryman Soldiers ; but 
this is ſuppos'd to be 4 Miſtake, - 3 1 
The Phaleræ, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Trap- 
pings fot a Horſe; but becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the 
Foot as well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to 
have been golden Chains of like nature with the Torgques, 
only that they ſeem to have hung down to theBreaſt ; where- 
as = other went only round the Neck. 'The Hopes of theſe 
Two laſt are particularly urg'd, among the Advantages of a 
Military Life, by Juvenal, Sat. 16. ot 
Ut læti phaleris, omnes, Q torquibus omnes.  , + 
The Vexilla, a ſort of Banners of different Colours, work - | 
ed in Silk, or other curious Materials, ſuch as Auguſtus be- 
ſtow'd on Agrippa after he had won the Sca- fight at Actium. 
Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, receiv'd on vari- 
ous Occaſions. As, 1 - ; 
Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had ſav'd the Life 
of a Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon'd 
more honourable than any other Crown, tho* compos'd of no 
better Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Civitts 
Quercus, An. 6. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora . 
Plutarch has gueſs d very happily at the Reaſon why the 
Branches of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. 
For the Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe Sacred to 

Jupiter, the great Guardian of their City; they might 
therefore think it the moſt proper Ornament for him who 
had preſerved a Citizen. Beſides, the Oak may very well 
claim the Preference in this Caſe; beeauſe in the Primitive 
Times that Tree alone was thought almoſt ſuffic:ent for 
the preſerving of Man's Life: Its Acorns were the princ pat 
Diet of the old Mortals, and the Honey which was com- 


moni 
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. IX there, preſented them with a very pleaſant Li- 
quor (a). 5 i bet ef 2 
It was a particular Honour conſerr'd on the Perſons who had 
merited this Crown, That when they came to any of the Pub- 
Uck Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate as People; 
ſhould ſignifie their Reſpect, by riſing up when they ſaw them 
enter; and that they ſhould take their Seat on theſe Occaſions 
among the Senators; being alſo excus'd from all troubleſome 
Duties and Services in their own Perſons, and procuring the 


fame Immunity ;for their Father and Grandfather by his 


fide (b). 8 e . 
Corona Muralis, given to him who firſt ſcaFd the Walls of 


a City ina general Aſſault; and therefore in the Shape of it 


there was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall. 


Corona Caſtrenfis, or Vallaris, the Reward of him who had 


firit forc'd the Enemies Intrenchments. 


Corona Navalis, beſtow'd on ſuch as had ſignaliz'd their 


Valour in an Engagement at Sea; being ſet round with Ei- 
gures like the Beaks of Ships, * 
ui belli 785 juperbum 
Tempora na vali fulgent roſtrata Corona. Virg. En. 8. 
Liyfius fancies tho Corona Navalis, and the Reftrata, to 
have been two diſtinct Species, tho? they are generally be- 
liev'd to be the ſame kind of Crown. . | | 
Corona Oblidionalis This was not like the reſt, given by 
the General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the common 


conſent of the Soldiers to the General, when he had deli- 


ver'd the Romans or their Allies from a Siege. It was com- 
pos'd of the Graſs growing in the beſieged Place. 
Corona Triumphalis, made with Wreaths of Laurel, and 
proper only to ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a Tri- 
umph. In After-ages this was changed for Gold, 
* Aurum Co- and not reitrain'd only to thoſe that actually 
ronarium. Triumph'd, but preſented on ſeveral other Ac- 
counts, as commonly by the Foreign States and 
Frovinces to their Patrons and Benefactors. Several of the 
other Crowns too are thought to have been of Gold ; as the 
Caſtrenſis, the Mural, and the Naval, 
Belides theſe, we meet with the Coronz aureæ, often be- 
ſtow'd on Soldiers without any other additional Term. 


| (a) Vile Plutarchy in Coriolan. (5) Vide Plin. Lib. 16. c. 4. 


And 
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And Dion Caſſius mentions a particular ſort of Coronet made 
of Olive Boughs, and beſtow'd like the reſt, in confiderati- 
on of ſome ſignal Act of Valour. | 
Lipfs believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the Room of 
the Golden Crowns, after they were laid aſide. ; 
The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in Hiſtory, for 
obtaining a great Number of theſe Rewards, was one C. S:icci- 
26 (or Sicinins) Dentatus; who had receiv'd in the Time of 
his Military Service eight Crowns of Gold; fourteen Civic 
* Crowns,three Mural,eighty three Golden Torques, fixty Gol 
den Armilla, eighteen Haſtæ pure, and 75 Phaleræ (a). 
But far greater Honours were conſerr'd on the Victorious 
Generals, ſome of which were uſually decreed them in their 
abſence ; others at their arrival in the City. _ | 
Of the former kind were the Salutatio or verde and 
the Supplication ; of the latter the Ovation and the Triumphe 
Ihe firſt of theſe was no more than the ſaluting the Com- 
mander in Chief with the Title of Imperator, upon account 
of any remarkable Succeſs ; which Title was decreed him by 
the Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by joint Ac- 
clamations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 
The Supplicatio was a folemn Proceſſion to the Temple 
of the Gods, to return Thanks for any Victory. N 
After obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the Ge- 
neral commonly gave the Senate an Account of the Exploit 
by Letters wreath'd about with Laurel“, in 
which, after the Account of his Succeſs, he * Literæ Lau- 
deſir d the Favour of a Supplication, or Pub- reatæ. 
lick Thankſgiving. 2 
This being granted for a ſet Number of Days, the Senate | 
went in a ſolemn manner to the chief Temples, and aſſiſted 
at the Sacrifices proper to the Occaſion ; holding a Feaſt in 
the Temples to the Honour of the reſpective Deities. Hence 
Servius explains that of Virgil, . 
. Simul Divum Templis indicit honerem; En. I. 


as alluding to a ſolemn Supplication. | 

| the mean time, the whole Body of the Commonalty 
kept Holy-day, and frequented the Religious Aftemblies z 
giving Thanks for the late Succeſs,and imploring a long Con- 
tinuance of the Divine Favour and Afliltance. 
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Odlavius Caſar,together with the Conſuls, Hirtius and Pan- * 
fa,upon their raiſing the Siege of Muti na, were honour'd with + 
2 Supplication Fifty Days long. 5 
At laſt this Ceremony became ri diculous; as appears from 
the Supplications decreed Nero for the Murder of his Mother, 
and for the fruitfulneſs of Poppæu, of which we read in Tacitus. 
The Ovation ſome fancy to have deriv'd its Name from 
ſhouting Evion ! to Bachis; hut the true Original is Ovis, the 
Sheep which was uſually offer d in this Proceſſion, as an Ox in 
the Triumph. The Show generally began at the Albanian 
Mountain,whence the General, with his Retinue, made his 
Entry into the City : He went on Foot with many Flutes, or 
Pipes, ſounding in Conſort as he paſs'd along, wearing a Gar- 
land of Myrtle as a token of Peace, with an Aſpect father rai- 
ting Love and Reſpect than Fear. Agellius informs us, that this 
Honour was then conferr'd on the Victor, when either the 
War had not been proclaim'd in due Method, or not under- 
taken againſt a lawful Enemy, and on a PE poo or when 
the Enemy was but mean and-iriconſiderable (a). But Plu- 
tarch has deliver d his Judgment in a different manner: He 
believes that heretofore the difference betwixt the Ovation and 
the Triumph, was not taken from the greatneſs of the At- 
chievements, but from the manner of performing them: For 
they who having fought a ſet Battle, and ſlain a great number 
of the Enemy, return'd Victors, led that Martial and (as it were) 
Eruel Proceſſion of the Triumph. But thoſe who without 
force, by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the Bu- 
fineſs, and prevented the ſhedding of Human Blood; to theſe | 
Commanders Cuſtom gave the Honour of this peaceable O- 
vation. For a Pipe is the Enſign, or Badge of Peace, and 
Myrtle the Tree of Denis, who beyond any other Deities, 
has an extream Averſion to Violence and War (C ). 
But whatever other Difference there lay between theſe two' 
Solemnities, we are aſſuf'd the Triumph was much the more 
noble and ſplendid Proceſſion. None werè capable of this Ho- 
nour but Dictator, Conſuls, or Prætors; tho' we find ſome 
Examples of different practice; as particularly in Pompey the 
Great,who had a Triumph decreed him while he was only a 
Roman Knight, and had not reach'd the Senatorian Age (c). 
A regular Account of the Proceedings at one of theſe Solem- 
nities, will give us a better Knowledge of the Matter, than a 
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(4) Nod. Ait. lib. 53. c 6. () Plus. in Marcell. (c) Plus. in Pomp. 
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Book IV. Axt of ; 225 
S AHlrger Difquiſition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages, 
| that belong d to it. And this the excellent Plutarch has fas © 

vour'd us with, in his Deſcription of Paulis Aimylins's Tri- 
umph after the taking King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting 

final Feriod to the Maced nian Empire. I his muſt be own 4 


co be the molt glorious Occation imaginable; and therefore 
= we may expect the moſt compleat Relation that can poſſi- 
= bly be deſir d. The Ceremony then of Amylins's Triumph, 
Vas perform'd after this manner: 4 Fa 
The People erected Scaffolds in the trum, and Circo's, 
. and all the other Parts of the City where they cou'd beſt be- 
* hold the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Gar- 
e ments; all the Temples were open and full of Garlands and 
| Perfumes ; the Ways clear'd and cleans'd by a great many 
1 Officers and Tipſtaffs, that drove away ſuch as throng'd the 
© Paſlage,or {traggled up and down. This Triumph laſledthree 
Days: On the firſt, which was ſcarce long enough for the 
** Sight, were to be ſeen the Statues, Pictures and Images of an 
* extraordinary Bigneſs, which were taken from the Enemy, - # 
drawn upon Seven Hundred and fifty Chariots. Ori the ſe= 74 
I cond was carried, iti a great many Wains, the faireſt andthe 3 
_ © richeſt Armour of the Macedoniansboth of Braſs and Steel, 
© all newly furbiſh'd and glittering; which altho” pil'd up 
© with the greateſt Art and Order, yet ſeem'd tobe tumbled _ 
© on Heaps careleſly and by chatice z Helmets were thrown on 
* Shields, Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Cretian Targets, and 
* Thracian Bucklers and Quivers of Arrows lay huddled a- 
©* mong the Horſes Bitts; and thro' theſe appear'd the Points 
* of nak'd Swords, intermix'd with long Spears. All theſe 
© Arms were ty'd together with ſuch a juſt Liberty, that they 
Knock d againſt one anotheras they were drawn along, and 
© made a harſh and terrible Noiſe ; ſo that the very Spoils 
* of the conquer'd could not be beheld without dread. After 
* theſe Waggons loaden with Armour, there follow'd Three 
* Thouſand Men, who carried the Silver that was coin'd, in 
* Seven hundred and fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd 
ce three Talents, and was carried by four Men. Others brought 
„Silver Bowls, and Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos'd in Tuch 
Order as to make the beit Show, and all valuable, as well for 
* their Bigneſs, as the Thickneſs of their engrav'd Work. '* 
On the Third Day, early in the Morning, firſt came the + * 
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jo Proceſſion or folemn Entry, but fuch a Charge as the Ro- 
'© mans uſe when they encourage their Soldiers to fight. Next 


_ **follow'd young Men girt about with Girdles curiouſly 


* wrought, which led to the Sacrifice 120 ſtall'd Oxen, with 
© their Horns gilded, and their Headsadorn'd with Ribbands 
* and Garlands: and with theſe were Boys that carried Platters 
e of Silver and Gold. After this was brought the Gold Coin, 
* which wasdivided into Veſlels that weigh'd three Talents, 
*©like to thoſe that contain'd the Silver, they were in Num- 


vie ber Fourſcore wanting three. Theſe were follow'd by thoſe 
that brought the conſecrated Bowl, which AZmylins caus d 


© to be made, that weigh'd ten Talents, and was all beſet with 
& precious Stones: Then were expos d to view the Cups of 
© Antigonns and Seleucus, and ſuch as were made after the 
© Faſhion-invented by T hericles, and all the Gold- plate that 
* was us d at Per ſeus s Table. Next to theſe came Per ſess's 


4 Chariot, in the which his Armour was plac'd, and on that 


* his Diadem: And, after a little Intermiſſion, the King's 


„ Children were led Captives, and with them a Train of 
Nurſes, Maſters and Governours, Who all wept, and ſtretch'd 


* forth their Hands to the Spectators, and taught the little 


_ - © Infants to beg and intreat their Compaſſion. There were 


cc two Sons and 2 Daughter, who by reaſon of their tender 
Age, were altogether inſenſible of the Greatneſs of their 
ic Miſery ; which Inſenſibility of their Condition, rendred it 
© much more deplorable ; inſomuch that Perſeus himſelf was 


c ſcarce regarded as he went along, whilſt Pity had fix d the 


c Eyes of the Romans upon the Infants, and many of them 


©. coun'd not forbear Tears: All beheld. the Sight with a Mixture 


« of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were paſt. After his 


c Children and their Attendants came 1 himſelf, clad 
e all in Black, and wearing Slippers after the Faſhion of his 
c Country: He look'dlike one altogether aitoniſh'd and de- 
© priv'd of Reaſon, through the Greatneſs of his Misfortu- 


* hes. Next follow'd a great Company of his Friends and Fa- 


e miliars, whoſe Countenances were disfigur d with Grief, 
e and who teſtitied to all that beheld them by their Tears, 
and their continual looking upon Perſeus, that it was his 
© hard fortune they ſo much lamented, and that they were 
& 1c: ardleſs of their own.----After theſe were carried Pour 
© Hundied Crowns all made of Gold, and ſent from the Ci- 
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* ties by their reſpe&ive Ambaſſadors to AEmylins, as a Re- 

& ward due to his Valour. Then he himſelf came ſeated on 
434 Chariot magnificeritly adorn'd (a Man worthy to be be- 
Ex te held even without theſe Enſigns of Power ; ) he was clad in 
© © Garment of Purple interwoven with Gold, and held 
? < out a Laurel-Branch in his right Hand. All the Army in like 

* manner, with Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, and divided 
into Bands and Companies, follow'd the Chatiot of their 
Commander, ſome ſinging Odes (according to the uſual 
© Guſtom,) mingled with Raillery ; others, Songs of 
Triumph, and the Praiſes of Æmylins's Deeds, who was 
* admir'd and accounted happy by all Men, yet unenvy d by 
© every one that was good. 
There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, 
Which tho? it ſeldom happen'd, yet ought not to eſcape our 
Notice: This was when the Roman General had, in any En- 4 
gagement, kill'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy with his 
own Hands: For then in the Triumphal Pomp, the Arms of : 
the ſlain Captain were carried before the Victor, decently 1 
hanging on the Stock of an Oak, and ſo compoſing a Trophy. _ 
In this manner the Proceſſion went on to the Temple of Ju- 
piter Feretrins (fo call'd a feriendo); and the General ma- 
king a formal Dedication of his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as 
they term'd them) hung them up ih the Temple. The firſt 
who perform'd this gallant piece of Religion, was Rommlus, 
when he had ſlain Acron, King of the Cæninenſes; the ſecon 
Cornelius Coſſus, with the Arms of Toluinnins, a General of the 
Veientes ; the third and laſt M. Murcellus, with thoſe taken 
from Hiridomarus, King of the Gauls; whence Virgil ſays of 
him, Æn. 6. 5 
Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 


1 Where Quirino muſt be underſtood only as an Epithet ap- 
pli'd 60 Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in War; 
as the ſame Word is attributed to Janus, by Horace and Sue- 
ten. Therefore Servius is moſt certainly guilty of a Miſtake, 
when he tells us, that the firſt Spoils of this Nature were 
2 according to Numa's Laws, to be preſented e. the 
 W ſecond to Mars; and the third to Quirinus, or Romulus; for 
that Decree of Numa only took place, if the ſame Perſon had 
24 the good Fortune to take theſe Spoils three times; but we 
| aflurd, that not only Romulus but Coſſs and Marcellus too 
all made the Dedication to Jupiter. 
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The admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinitely 
pleas'd with the Relation already given from Plutarch of the 
Triumphal Pomp: While others who fancy that People to 
have been poſleſs'd with a ſtrange Meaſure of Vain-glory, and 
attribute all their Military State and Grandeur to ambitious 
Oſtentation, will be much better ſatisfied with the ſatyrical 
Account which Juvenal furniſhes us with in his Tenth Sa- 
tyr. He is ſaying, that Demccritus found ſubject enough for 
a continual Fit of Laughter, in Places where there was no 
ſuch formal Fageantry, as is commonly to be ſeen in Rome: 


And then he goes on : a 
2 5 fr vidiſſet Pratorem curribus altis 
ſtantem, Q medio ſublimem in pulvere Circi 
In tunica Jews, & pictæ Sarrana ferentem 
Ex humeris aulza tegæ, magnæquèe crunæ 
Tautum ci bem quanto cervix non ſufficit ul? 
Quits tenet ſudans hanc publicus; & fibi Conſul 
Ve placeat, curru ſervus portatur eodem. 
Da nuuc & volucrem Sceptro qua ſargit ebur no, 
| Nin cornicines, hinc pratedentia longi 
Agmints cfficia, & ntveos ad frana Qu irites, 
Deſeſſa in loculis quosſportula fecit amicos. 
What had he done, had he beheld on high 
Our C»nſul ſeated in mock-Maſjelty : 
His Chariot rowling o'er the duſty Place, 
While with dumb Pride, and a ſet formal Face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, 
With Jove's embroider'd Coat upon his Back: 
A Suit of Hangings had not more oppreſt 
His Shoulders, than a long laborious Veſt. 
A heavy Geweaw (call'd a Crown) that ſpread 
About his I emples, drown'd his narrow Head; 
And wou'd have crufh'd it with the maſſie Freight 
But that a iweating Slave ſuſtam'd the weight, : 
A Slave in the ſame Chariot ſeen to ride, _ 
To mortify the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 
And now th* Imperial Eagle rais'd on high 
With golden Beak, (the Mark of Majeſty,) 
Trumpets Before, and on the Left and Right 
A Cavaicade of Nobles all in white: 
In their own Natures falſe and flattering Tribes; 
But made his Friends by Faces and by Bribes. Mr. Dryden. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
The R om AN Way of Declaring War, and of Making 


Leagues. 


, - 
* 


THE Romans us d abundance of Superſtition in entring up- 

on any Hoſtility, or cloſing in any League, or Confede- 
racy: The Publick Miniſters who perform'd the Ceremonial 
Part of both theſe, were the Feciales, or Hera!ds. already de- 
ſcrib'd among the Prieſts ; nothing remains, but the Ceremo- 
nies themſelves, which were of this Nature. When any neigh- 
bouring State had given ſufficient Reaſon for the Senate to 
ſuſpect a Deſign of breaking with them; or had offer d any 
Violence or Injuſtice to the Subjects of Rome, which was e- 
nough to give them the Repute of Enemies; one of the Fe- 
ctales, choſen out of the College on this Occaſion, and ha- 
bited in the Veſt belonging to his Order, together with his 
other Enſigns and Habiliments, ſet forward for the Enemy's 
Country. As ſoon as he reach'd the Confines, he pronounc'd 
a formal Declaration of the Cauſe of his Arrival, calling all the 
Gods to witneſs, and imprecating the Divine Vengeance 
on himſelf and his Country, if his Reaſons were not jult. 
When he came to the chief City of the Enemy, he again re- 
peated the ſame Declaration, with ſome addition, and withal 
deſir'd Satisfaction. If they deliver'd into his Power the Au- 
thors of the Injury, or gave Hoſtages for Security, he return d 


= fatished to Rome; if otherwiſe they deſir'd time to conſi- 
der, he went away for ten Days, and then came again to hear 
their Reſolution. And this he did, in ſome Caſes, three times: 
But if nothing was done toward an Accommodation in about 
thirty Days, he declar'd that the Romans wou'd endeavour 
to allert their Right by their Arms. After this the Herald 
Was oblig'd to return, and to make a true Report of his Em- 

baſſie before the Senate, aſſuring them of the Legality of the 


War, which they were now conſulting to undertake ; and 


Was then again diſpatch'd to perform the laſt part of the Ce- 
remony, which was to throw. a Spear into (or towards, ) the 
Enemy's Country, in token of Defiance, and as a Summons, 
ta War, pronouncing at the ſame time a ſet Form of Words, 
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As to the making of Leagues, Polybius acquaints us, That 
the Ratification of the Articles of an Agreement between the 
Romans and the prin, me 5 was perform d in this man- 
ner: The Cart haginians ſwore by the Gods of their Country; 
and the Romans after their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, 
and then by Mars. They ſwore by a Stone thus: The Herald 
who took the Oath having ſworn in behalf of the Publick, 
takes up a Stone, and then pronounces theſe Words: 


If I keep my Kaith, may the Gods ee their Aſſiſtance, 


and give me Succeſs ; if on the contrary, I violate it, then may 
the other Party be entirely ſafe, and preſerv'd in their Coun- 
try, in their Laws, in their Poſſeſſions, and in a word, in all 
their Rights and Liberties; and may I periſh and fall alone as 
now his Stone does and then he lets the Stone fall out 
of his Hangs (a). : 


Livy's Account of the like Ceremony is ſomething more 


particular; yet differs a little in ſubſtance, only that he ſays 
the Herald's concluding Clauſe was,Otherwiſe 3 ſtrike 
the Roman People as I do this Hog; and accordingly he kill'd 

ready by, with the Stone which he held 


an Hog that ſto | 
in his Hand. 'ThKWaſt Opinion is confirm'd by the Authori- 
ty of Virgil, whe 


161 ſpeaking of the Romans and Albanians, 
g lays, 5 | > 


Et caſa jungelant fædera Porca. | 
And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in uſe in diffe- 


rent times. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


The Roman Method of Treating the People they con- 


quer d; with the Conſtitution of the Coloniæ, Munici- 
pia, Præfecturæ, and Provinces. 


T HE civil Uſage and extraordinary Favours with which 
the Romans oblig'd the poor conquer'd Nations, has 
been reaſonably eſteem'd one of the prime Caules of the ex- 


tent of their Dominions, and the Eitabliſhment of their 


Command: Yet when they ſaw Occaſion, they were not to 
ſeek in ſeverer Methods, ſuch as the ſeizing on the greateſt 
part of the Enemy's Land, or removing the Natives to ano- 
ther Soil. If a State or People had been neceſſitated to ſurren- 
der themſelves into the Roman Power, they us'd ſub jugum 
mitti, to be made paſs under a Yoak in token of Subjection : 
For this Purpoſe they ſet up two Spears, and laying a thir 

croſs them at the top, order'd thoſe who had ſurrender d 


their Perſons to go under them without Arms or Belts. Thoſe 
who cou'd not be brought to deliver themſelves up, but 


were taken by Force, as they ſufter'd ſeveral Penalties, ſo very 
often ſub corona venibant, they were publickly fold for Slaves. 
Where by Corona ſome underſtand a fort of Chaplets which 
they put about the Caprives Head for diſtinction ; others 
would have it mean the Ring of the Roman Soldiers, wha 
ſtood round the Captives while they were expos'd to ſale, 
Asellius prefers the former Reaſon (a). 

The ſeveral Forms of Government which the Romans eſta- 
bliſh'd in their Conqueſts, are ver4 well worth our Knowledge, 
and are ſeldom rightly diſtinguiſh'd ; we may take notice of 

Municipia, Præfecturæ, and Provinces. 
_ Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 


Where the chief part of the Inhabitants had been tranſplanted 
from Rome: And tho? mingled with the Natives who had been 
left in the conquer'd Place, yet obtain'd the whole Powerand 
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tage of this Inſtitutionwas, That by this Means the Veteran 
Soldiers, who had ſerv'd out their Legal time, and had ſpent 
their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, 
might be favour'd with a very agreeable Reward, by forming 
them intoa Colony, and ſending them where they might be 


Maſters of large Poſſeſſions, and ſo lead the Remainder of 
their Days in Eaſe and Plenty. . 


Municipia were commonly Corporations, or Infranchiſed 


Places where the Natives were allow'd the Uſe of their old 
Laws and Conſtitutions, and at the ſame time honour d with 
the Privilege of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege in 


ſome of the Mynicipia,reach'd no farther than the bare Title, 


without the proper Rights of Citizens, ſuch as voting in the 
Aſſemblies, bearing Offices in the City, and the like. Ihe 
former Honour gave them the Name of Cives Romani, the 
other only of Romani; as P. Manutius with his uſual Exact- 
neſs has diſtinguiſh'd (a). Of this latter ſort, the firſt Example 


were the Carites, a People of Tuſcany,who preſerving, the ſa- 


cred Relicks of the Romans, when the Gauls had taken the 
City, were afterwards dignified with the Name of Roman Ci- 
tizens ; but not admitted into any part of the Publick Admi- 
niſtration. Hence the Cen/ors Tables, where they enter'd the 
Names of ſuch Perſons as for ſome Miſdemeanour were to loſe 
their Right of Suffrage, bad the Name of Cærites Tabulæ (6). 
The Præfectur æ were certain Towns of Italy, whoſe 
Inhabitants had the Name of the Roman Citizens ; but 
were neither alow'd to enjoy their own Laws nor Magi- 
Krates, being govern'd by annual Præfects ſent from Rome. 
Theſe were generally ſuch Flares as were either ſuſpected. or 
had ſome way or other incurr'd the Diſpleaſure of the Ro- 


man State; this being accounted the hardeſt Condition that 
Was impos'd on any People of Taly (c). 


'The Differences between the proper Citizens of Rome, and 


the Inhabitants of Municipia, Colonies and Prefecture, may 
be thus in ſhort ſumm'dup. The firſt and hioheſ} Order were 
regiſter d in the Cenſiis, had the Right of Suffrage and of bear- 


ing Honours, were aſſeſs'd in the Poll-tax, ſerv'd in the Le- 


glons,us'd the Roman Laus and Religion, and were call'd Q i- 


rites and Populus Romanus, The Manicipes were allow d the 
four firſt of theſe Marks, and were deny d the four laſt. The 


Coloni were in theſe three Reſpects like the true Citizens, 


— — ——— — —— 


(a) De ciuitat. Rom. p. 29. (6) A, Gell. lib. 16. cap. 13. 0 c) 


Calv. Lexicon Furidic, in voce. 
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that they us'd the Roman Laws and Religion, and fery'd in 
the Legions ; but they were debarr d the other five Condi- 
tions. The People in the Præfecturæ had the hardeſt Mea- 
ſure of all ; being oblig'd to ſubmit to the Roman Laws, and 
yet enjoying no farther Privilege of Citizens (a). | 
All other Cities and States in Italy, which were neither 
Colonies, Munici pia, nor Præfecturæ, had the Name of Fu- 
deratæ Civitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms, and 
Forms of Government, without the leaſt Alteration, and on- 
ly join'd in confederacy with the Romans, upon ſuch Terms 
as had been adjuſted between them (5). = 4 5 
Ihe Provinces were foreign Countries of larger Extent, 
which. upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Do- 
minion. were new modell'd according to the Pleaſure of the 
Conquerors, and ſubjected to the Command of annual Go- 
vernors ſent from Rome, being commonly aſſign'd ſuch Taxes 
and Contributions as the Senate thought fit to demand. But 
becauſe the ſeveral Towns and Communities in every Coun- 
try did not behave themſelves in the ſame manner toward 


the Romans, ſome profeſſing more Friendſhip, and a Deſire 


of Union and Agreement; while others were more 
obſtinate and refractory, and unwilling to part with their 
old Liberty upon any Terms ; therefore to reward thoſe 
People who deſerv'd well at their hands, they allow'd ſome 
Places the Uſe of their own Conſtitutions in many reſpects, , 
and ſometimes excus'd the Inhabitants from paying Tribute; 
whence they were term'd Inmunes, in oppoſition to the Ve- 
ct/gales. | i, 
The Tribute exacted from the Provinces, was of two forts, 
either certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or Stipen= 
dium, was either a ſet Summ of Money to be collected by the 
Provincial Q:4/tor, which they call'd pecunia ordinaria ; or 
elſe a Subſidy rais'd on the Provincials for particular Occaſi- 
ons, ſuch as the Maintaining of ſo many Soldiers, the Rig- 
ging out and Faying ſuch a Number of Veels, and the like, 
term'd pecunia extrarrdinari. | | 
The uncertain Tribute conliſtęed of what they cali'd Por- 
torium, Scriptura, and Necuma, The Portorinn was a Duty 
impos'd upon all Goods and Wares imported and exported. 
The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Faſtures and Cattle, 
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The Decuma was the Quantity of Corn which the Farmers 
were oblig d to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tenth 
part of their Crop. But beſides this, which they properly 
term'd Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm d by the 
Publicans, hence call'd Decumani, there was the Frumentum 
emptum, and Frumentum æſtimatum, both taken up in the 
Provinces. The Frumentum emptum was of two ſorts, either 
decumanum, or imperatum ; the former was another Tenth 
paid upon the Conſideration of ſuch a Summ as the Senate 
had determin'd to be the Price of it, who rated it ſo much a 
Buſhel at their Pleaſure. 'The Frumentum imperatum, was a 
Quantity of Corn equally exacted of the Provincial Farmers 
after the two Tenths, at ſuch a Price as the chief Magiſtrate 
pleas'd to give. Frumentum aſtimatum, was a Corn-Tax re- 
quir'd by the chief Magiſtrate of the Province for his private 
Uſe, and the Occaſions of his Family. This was commonh 
compounded for in Money, and on that Account, took 
* Name ab æſtimando, from rating it at ſuch a Summ of 

oney. 

Beſides all theſe, Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorari- 
um, upon the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againſt Pio: 
But perhaps Cicero in that place, does not reſtrain the Hono- 
rarium to Corn, but may mean, in general, the Preſent uſu- 
ally made to Proyincial Governors, ſoon after thier Entrance 
on their Office. | 

After Auguſtus had made a Diviſion of the Provinces be- 
tween himſelf and the People, the annual Taxes paid by 
the Provinces under the Emperor, were call'd Stipendia; 
and thoſe which were gather'd in the Peoples Provinces, 
Tributa (a). 
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(a) Calvin. Lex icon Jurid. in Tributa, | 
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The Roman Way of taking Towns ; with the moſt vemark- 
able Inventions and Engines made uſe of in their Sieges. 


Efore we enquire into this Subject, a very memorable Cu- 
ſtom preſents it ſelf to our Notice, which was practiſed 
almoſt as ſoon as the Reman Army inveſted any Town; and 
that was the evocatio Deorum tutelarium, or inviting out the 
Guardian Deities: 'The Reaſon of which ſeems to have been, 
either becauſe they thought it impoſſible to force any Place, 
while it enjoy'd ſuch powerful Defenders ; or elſe, becauſe 


they accounted it a moſt heinous Act of Impiety, to, act in 


Hoſtility againſt the Perſons of the Gods. This Cuſtom is de- 
ſcrib'd at large by Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. 9. 

The Romans were ſeldom deſirous ofattempting any Town 
by way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcarce anſwer 
the Expence and Incommodity of the Method; fo that this 
vas generally their laſt Hopes ; and in all their great Wars, 


there are very few Examples of any long Leaguers undertook 


by them. The Means by which they poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
any important Places, were commonly either by Storm or 
immediate Surrendry. If they took a Town by Storm, it was 


either by open Force, or by Stratagem- In the Former, they 


made their Attacks without battering the Wall, and were 
only ſaid aggredi Urbem cum corona, to begirt a Town ; be- 
cauſe they drew their whole Army round the Walls, and fell 


on in all Quarters at once. If this Way was ineffectual, they 


batter'd down the Walls with their Rams and other Engines. 
Sometimes they min'd and enter'd the Town under-ground 2 
Sometimes, that they might engage with the Enemy upon 
equal Terms, they built wooden Towers, or rais'd Mounts 
to the heighth of the Walls, from whence they might gall: 


and moleſt them within their Works. The Beſieg'd were in 


moſt danper in the firſt Caſe, upon a general Aſſault; for 


their Walls were to be made good in all places at once; and 
it fell out many times, that there were not Men enough to 


{upply and relieve all the Parts; and if they had a ſuffici- 
ent Number of Men, yet perhaps all were not of equal Cou- 
rage; and if any gave Ground, the whole Town was in a 
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236 The ROMAN Part II. 
great Hazard of being loſt : So that the R mans oftentimes 
carried very conſiderable Places at one Storm. But if they 
batter'd the Walls with Engines, they were under ſome Diſ- 
advantage, their Quarters being of neceſſity to be extended, 
fo that they muſt be thinner and weaker in ſome places than 
in others, and unable to make a ſtout Oppolition againſt any 
conſiderable Sally. Beſides, the Beſieg'd were not at a loſs for 
Ways of defeating their Stratagems; as, they eluded the 


Force of their Mines by Countermining, or by diiturbing them 


in their Works ; particularly putting Oyl and Feathers, with 
other ſtinking ſtuff, into Barrels of Wood, then ſetting them 
on fire, they tumbled them among the Romans, that the 
Noiſomneſs of the Stench might force them to quit their Sta- 


tions. Their Towers of Wood, their Rams and other En- 


gines, they commonly ſet on fire, and defroy'd ; and then 


for the Mounts which were rais'd againſt the Walls, they 
us'd, by digging underneath, to ſteal away the Earth, and 


looſen the Foundations of the Mount till it fell to the 
Ground. | Es, | 

Upon this Account the Romans (as was before obſerv'd,) 
much preferr'd the ſudden and brisk-way of attacking a 
Place ; and if they did not carry it in a little time, they fre- 
quently rais'd the Siege, and proſecuted the War by other 
Means. As Scipio, in his African Expedition, having aſſault- 
Urica without ſucceſs, he chang'd his Reſolution, drew 
oft his Men from the Place, and addreſs'd himſelf wholly 
to bring the Carthaginian Army to an Engagement. 
And therefore, tho” ſometimes they continu'd a tedious Siege, 
as at I-11, Carthage, and eruſalem, yet generally they were 
much more deſirous of drawing the Enemy to a Battle; for 


by defeatins an Army, they many times got a whole King- 


dom in a Day ; whereas an obitinate T'own has colt them 
ſeveral Years. | | „ 


See Machiavel's Art of W AR, Book II. 


The Inventions and Engines which the Rynans made uſe, 


of in their Sieges, were very numerous, and the Knowledge 
of them is but of little Service at preſent ; however we may 


take a ſhort View of the moſt conſiderable of them, which 
molt frequently occur in Czfar and other Hiſtorians : Theſe 
are the Turret mobiles, the Teſtudinet, the Maſulus, the 


Vineæ, and the Plutei, together with the Aries, the Baliſta, 
the Catapulta, and the Scorpiu ... 
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The Turres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of two 
ſorts, the leſſer and the greater: The leſſer ſort were about 
ſixty Cubits high and the ſqaure ſides ſeventeen Cubits broad; 
they had live or ſix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, 
every Divilion being made open on all Sides. I he greater 
Turret was 120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits ſquare; containing 
ſometimes fifteen, ſometimes twenty Diviaons. J hey were 
of very great Uſe in making Approaches to the Walls, the 
Diviſions being able to carry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, 
Caſting- bridges, and other Neceliaries The Wheels on which 
they went, were contriv'd to be within the Pianks, to deſend 
them from the Enemy, and and the Men who were to drive 
them forward i:ocd behind, where they were molt ſecure; 
the Soldiers in the inſide were protected by raw Hides which 
were thrown over the 'I urret, in ſuch Flaces as were moſt 
expos d. | | 
The Teſtudo was properly a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
themſelves into; ſo that their Targets ſhould cloſe all toge- 
ther above their Heads, and defend them from the miſſive 
Weapons of the Enemy; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt Rank to 
have ſtood upright on their Feet, and the reſt to have {loop'd 
lower and lower by degrees, till the lait Rank kneel'd down 
upon their Knees; ſo that every Rank covering with their 
'Target the Heads of all in the Rank before them, they re- 
preſented a Tortoiſe-ſhell or a fort of Pent-houſe. This 
was us'd as well in Field-Battles as in Sieges. But beſides 
this, rhe R mans call'd in general all their cover'd defenſive 


Engines, Teſtudines Among which, thoſe, which moſt pro- 


perly obtain'd the Name, ſeem'd to have been almoſt of an 


oval Figure, compos'd of Boards, and watled up at the ſides 


with Wickers ; ſerving for the Conveyance of the Soldiers 


near the Walls, on ſeveral Occaſions, they run upon Wheels, 


and ſo were diſtinguiſh'd from the Liueæ, with which they 
are ſometimes confounded. 

The Miſeulus is conceiv'd to have been much of the ſame 
Nature as the Te/tudines ; but it ſeems to have been of a 
{maller Size, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being ex- 


pPos'd a much longer time to the korce of the Enemy, for 
in theſe Muſculi the Lioneers were ſent to the very Walls, 
+ Where they were to continue, while with their Dolabræ, or 
© Pick-Axes, and other Inſtruments, they endeFvour'd co un- 
- dermine the Foundations. Cæ ſar has deſcrib'd the Muſculus 


at large in his ſecond Book of the Civil Wars. 


The 
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The Vineæ were compos'd of Wicker Hurdles laid for a 

oof on the top of Polts, which the Soldiers, who went under 
t for Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have them 
to have been contriv'd with a double Roof; the firſt and low- 
er Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles, to breax 
the force of any Blow without diſordering the Machine. 
T be Plutei conſiſted of the ſame Materials as the former, 
but were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd like an 
arched ſort of Waggon; and having three Wheels, ſo con- 
veniently placed, that the Machine would move either way 
tal. eaſe. They were put much to the ſame Uſes as the 

cli. | 95 5 | 

The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended for 
the Defence of the Soldiers; the Offenſive are yet behind. Of 
theſe the molt celebrated, and which only deſerves a particular 
Deſcription, was the Aries or Ram: I bis was of two ſorts, 
the one rude and Plain, the other artificial and compennd. 
"The former ſeems to have been no more than a great Beam 
which the Soldiers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and with 
one End of it by main force aſſail'd the Wall. The compound 
Ram is thus deſcrib'd by Joſephs: © The Ram (ſays he) is 4 
vaſt long Beam, Ike the Maſt of a Ship, ſtrengthen'd at one 
< end with a Head of Iron, ſomething refembling that of a 
Ram, whence it took its Name. This is hung by the midſt 
* with Ropes to another Beam, which lies croſs a couple of 
< Poſts, and hanging thus equally balanc'd, it is by a great 
Number of Men violently thruſt forward, and drawn back- 
«ward, and ſo ſhakes the Wall with its Iron Head. Nor is 
* there any Tower or Wall ſo thick or ſtrong, that after the 
< firſt Aſlault of the Ram, can afterwards reſiſt its Force in 
« the repeated Aflaults (a). | 

Plutareh informs us that Mark Antony in the Parthing 
War made uſe of a Ram Fourſcore Foot long: And Vitruvius 
tells us, That they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Foot 
in length; and to this perhaps the Force and Strength of the 
Engine was in a great meaſure owing. The Ram was manag'd 
at one time by a whole Century or Order of Soldiers; and they 
being ſpent, were ſeconded by another Century; fo that it 
play'd continually without any Intermiſſion, being uſually co- 
ver'd with a /izea, to protedt it from the Attempts of the 
Enemy. - 


* 
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| (a) lav. Fofepb, d: Exxidio Bierfelym, lib, 3. 


| . we are atjur'd, that about the Year of the City 492 (4). the 
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ription of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs: 
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X ways employdin throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in 
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tunning through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſſels; 
pet ſeem to have wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for 
many Years after the Building of Rome. And ſome are will- 
ing to aſlign this as one of the main Cauſes which preſerv'd 
that State fo long in its primitive Innocence and Integrity; 
free from all thoſe Corruptions which an Intercouſe with Fo- 
*Z reigners might probably have brought into Faſhion: Howe- 
ver Diony{4 aſſures us, that Ancus Martius built Oſtia at the 
2 Mouth of the Tyber for a Port, that the City might by this 
XZ Means be ſupplied with the Commodities of the neighbouring 
Nations (a). And it appears from the Reaſons of the Taren- 
tine War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the R:?mans in 
that Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yet Polhbius expreſly maintains; 
that the firſt time they ever adventured to Sea was in the 
firſt Punick War (b); but he muſt either mean this only of 
Ships of War, or elſe contradict himſelf: For in another part 
of his Works giving us a Tranſcript of ſome. Articles agreed 
on between the Romans and the Carthaginians in the Con- 
fulſhip of M. Brutus and Horatius, ſoon after the Expulſion 

ofthe Royal Family; one of the Articles is to this Effect, That 
== :he Romans, and the Allies of the Romans ſhall not navigate 
= beyond the Fair Promontory, unleſs cnſtrain'd by Weather, or 
an Enemy, &c. And after this in Two other Treaties, which 
14 he has preſented us with, there are ſeveral Clauſes to the ſame 
purpoſe (c). But howſoever theſe Matters are to be adjuſted, 


© 


= (4) Dioryſ. Balic, lib. 3. (5) Lib. 1, (e) Polyb. Lib. 3. (d, Caſaulon. 
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Romans obſerving that the Coaſt of [tal lay expos d to the 
Pepredations of the Mihaginian Fleet, which often made 
Deſcents upon them, ¶ N conſidering withal that the War was 
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gation, they ſhou'd at one Heat, reſolve on ſo adventurous 

an Expedition, and make the firſt proof of their Skill in a 

Naval Battle with the Carthaginians, who had held the Do- 

minion of the Sea unconteſted, deriv'd down to them from 

their Anceſtors. Nay, ſo utterly ignorant were the Romans 
in the Art of Shipbuilding, that it would have been almoſt 

impoſſible for them to have put their Deſiꝑn in effect, had not _ 
Fortune, who always eſpous'd their Cauſe, by a meer Acci- 7 
dent inſtructed them in the Method. For a CarthaginianGal- 7 
ley, which was out a cruiſing, venturing too near the Shoar, 
chanc'd to be ſtranded, and before they could get her off, te 
Romans intercepting them took her; and by the Model of 
this Galley, they built their firſt Fleet. But their Way of in- 
ſtructing their Seamen in the Ule of the Oar, is no leſs re- 
markable, wherein they proceeded after this manner: They ®# 
caus'd Banks to be contriv'd on the Shore in the ſame Faſhion ®Z 
and Order as they were to be in their Galleys, and placing 
their Men with their Oars upon the Banks, there they exer- 7 
cis'd them: An Officer for that purpole, being ſeated in tage 
midſt, who by Signs with his Hand inſtructed them how at 7 
once and all together they were to dip their Oars, and how 
in like manner to recover them out of the Water: And by 
this Means they became aquainted with the Management of 
the Oar. But in a little time finding their Veſiels were not 
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Prow of their Veiiels, a round Piece of Timber, of about a © th 
Foot and a half diameter, and about 'T welve Foot long; on in 
the top whereof, they had a Block or Pulley. Round this piece fre 
of Timber, they laid a Stage or Platſorm of Boards, Four Foot th 
bread, and about Eightcen Foot long, which was well * rie 
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XZ fram'd, and faſten'd with Iron. The Entrance was long- ways, 
nade and it mov'd about the aforeſaid upright piece of Timber, 
| as on a Spindle, and could be hoiſted up within fix Foot of 
the top: About this a ſort of a Parapet, Knee high, which 
was defended with upright Bars of Iron, ſharpn'd at the end; 
towards the top whereof there was a Ring; through this 
Ring, faſtening a Rope, by the help of the Pully, they hoiſt 
ed or lower'd the Engine at Pleaſure; and ſo with it attack'd. 
the Enemies Veſſels, ſometimes on their Bow, and ſometimes 
on their Broad-ſide, as Occaſion beſt ſerv'd. When they 
had grappled the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, if they hap- 
pen d to ſwing Broad-ſide to Broad-ſide, then they enter d 
from all Parts; but in Caſe they attack d them on the Bow, 
they enter d two and two by the help of this Machine, the 
fore-molt defending the fore- part, and thoſe that follow d the 
Flanks, keeping the Boſs of their Bucklers level with the top 
of the Parapet. | 15 5 

To this purpoſe Polhybius (according to the late moſt ex- 
cellent Verſion, ) gives us an Account of the firſt Warlike Pre- 
parations which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, in 
ſhort, the Order, which they obſerv'd in drawing up their 
Fleet for Battel, taken from the ſame Author: The two Con- 
ſuls were in the two Admiral Galleys in the Front of their 
two diſtinct Squadrons, each of them juſt a- head of their own 
Diviſions, and a-breaſt of each. other; the firſt Fleet being 
poſted on the Right, tlie ſecond on the Left, making two 
long Files or Lines of Battel. And whereas it was neceſlary 
to give a due ſpace between each Galley, to ply their Oars, 
and keep clear one of another, and to have their Heads or 4 
Prows looking ſomewhat outwards ; this manner of drawing bt 
up did therefore naturally form an Angle, the Point whereof 
Was at the two Admiral-Galleys, which were near together; 
> and as their two Lines were prolong'd, ſo the Diſtance 
grew conſequently wider and wider towards the Rear 
But becauſe the Naval as well as the Land-Army con- 
> ſiſted of four Legions, and accordingly the Ships made 
> four Diviſions, two of theſe are yet behind: Of which 
the third Fleet, or third Legion, was drawn up Front-ways 
in the Rear of the firſt and ſecond, and ſo ſtretching along 
fr om Point to Point compos'd a Triangle, whereof the 
1 third Line was the Baſe. Their Veſſels of Burden, that car- 
tied their Horſes and Baggage, were in the Rear of theſe; 
> and were by the help of {mall Boats provided for that pur- 
SR poſe, towed or drawn after them. In the Rear of all, was 
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the fourth Fleet, call d the Triarians, drawn up likewiſe in 
Rank or Front-ways, parallel to the third: But theſe made a 
longer Line, by which means the Extremities ſtretch d out, 


and extended beyond the two Angles at the Baſe. The ſeve- | 9 
ral Diviſions of the Army being thus diſpos d, form'd, as is 
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faid. a Triangle; the Area within was void, but the Bafe was 
thick and ſolid, and the whole Body quick, active and very 
difficult to be 'br oken. | | | | 


If wedeſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Ships, we meet commonly with three kinds, Ships of War 
Ships of Burden, and Skips of Faflage: The firſt for the mo 
part row'd with Oars; the ſecond ſteer'd with Sails; and the 
laſt often tow'd with Ropes. Ships of Paſlage were either for 
the Tranſportation of Men, ſuch as the 67a/]aywyet Or ge. 
Jidricbes, or of Horſes, as the 8 Ships of Burden, 
which the Roman Authors call Naves enerariæ, and the Gre- 
cian po ri, and òxxddes, (whence the Name of Hulks may 
properly be deriv'd), ſerv'd for the Conveyance of Victuals 
and other Proviſions, and ſometimes too for the carrying over 
Soldiers, as we find in Cæſar. Of the Ships of War, the moſt 
conſiderable were the Naves longæ, or Galleys, ſo nam'd from 
their Form, which was the moſt convenient to weild round, 
or to cut their way ; whereas the Ships of Burden were ge- 
nerally built rounder and more hollow, that they might be 
the more eaſie to load, and might hold the more Goods. 
The moſt remarkable of the Naves longæ were the Triremis, 
the Quadriremis, and the OQuinqueremis. Teinens Te]tiens, and 
Heyringns; exceeding one another by one Bank of Gars; 
which Banks were rais'd ſlopingly one above another; and 
conſequently thoſe which had moſt Banks werebuilt higheſt, 
and rowed with the greateſt Strength. Some indeed fancy a 
different Original of theſe Names, as that in the Triremes, for 
example, either there were three Banks one after the other 
on a level, or three Rowers ſat upon one Bank; or elſe three 
Men tugg d all together at one Oar : But this is contrary not 
only to the Authority of the Claſſicks, but to the Figures of 
the Triremes {till appearing in ancient Monuments. Beſides 
theſe, there were two other Rates, one higher, and the other 
lower. The Higher Rates we meet with are the A-xeres, the 
Hepteres, the Octeres, and ſo on the eien νjẽjjs; nay Po- 
Iybirgs relates, that Philip of Maceden, } ather to Perſeus, had 


an Exxcudexiipng (4) ; which Livy tran! aces avis quam ſexs 
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(a) Polyb. in fragment. 
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or Liburnice. 


decim verſus remorum agebant (b), a Ship with ſixteen Banks: 
Yet this was much Inferior to the Ship built by Philopater, 
which Plutarch tells us had forty Banks (c). The lower Rates 
were the Biremis and the Moneres. The Bireme in Greek 
dips or Size conſiſted of two Banks of Oars: Of theſe, 
the fitteſt for Service, by reaſon of their lightneſs and ſwiftneſs, 
were calld Liburnicæ, from the Liburni, a People in Dalma- 
tia,who firſt invented that ſort of Building ; for being Corſairs 

they row'd up and down in theſe light Veſſels, and maintain d 
themſelves by the Prizes they took (d). Yet in later times 


all the ſmaller and more expedite Ships, whether they had 


more or leſs than wo Banks, were term'd in general Liburnæ, 
Thus Horace and Propertius call the Shi 
which Anguſtus made uſe of in the Sea- Engagement at Acti- 


um: And Florus informs us, that his Fleet was made up of Veſ- 
ſels from three to ſix Banks (e). Suetonins mentions an ex- 


travagant ſort of Liburnicæ invented by the Emperor Caligu- 
la, adorn'd with Jewels in the Poop, with Sails of many Co- 
lours, and furniſh'd with large Portico's, Bagnio's and Dining 
rooms, beſides the curious Rows of Vines and Fruit-Trees o 
all ſorts (e). | | 3 

The Moneres mention'd by Livy was a Galley having but 


one ſingle Bank of Oars, of which we find five forts in Au- 


thors, the qx or Actuaria, the Fraxir]ogO the rt 


Kolog@, the eiue: and the ia, of twenty, 


thirty, forty, fifty, and an hundred Oars. 


It may be obſerv d, that tho? theſe Under-Rates are ſuppos d 


to have been built in the Form of the Naves longs, yet they 


are not ſo generally honour'd with that Name; and ſome- 
times in Authors of credit we find them directly oppos'd tothe 
Naves longæ, and at other times to the udy ui, or War-ſhips, 

But the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different 
Denominations, as the TecZz, or Conſtratæ, or the Aperte, 
The Tectæ, or Ade t were ſo call'd, becauſe they had 
#d]a5rdua)e or Hatches; whereas the Apertæ or Ae had 


none. The greater Ships, as the Ouadrirems and upwards, 


ſeem always to have had Hatches; the Triremes and Bire- 
mes are ſometimes deſcrib'd otherwiſe; and all below theſe 


were Apertæ. Cicero and other Authors ſometimes uſe ts ; 


* 4 1 — 


* * 


(8606) Lib. 53 (c) In Demetrio. (d) Dacier on Horace, Epod. 1. (e) lib. 
J. Cap. 1. C. 


) Sue ton. in Calig. cap. 37. | 
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Word Apbractum for a particular ſort of Ship; and Poly bius 
xl e-, for a OQuinquereme. Beſides theſe we meet with 


the Naves roſtratæ and Naves turrite: the firſt were ſuch 


as had Beaks or Roſtra, necellary to all Ships which were to 
engage in a Battle. The others were ſuch as had 'Turrets e- 


rected on their Decks, from whence the Soldiers us'd all man- 
ner of Weapons and Engines, as if it had been on land, and 
ſo engag'd with the greateſt Fury imaginable; as Virgil de- 


ſcribes the Fight at Actium. 


——Pelago credas innare revulſas  _ 
Cycladazs, aut montes concurrere montibus altos; 
Tanta mole viri turitss puppibus inſtant. En. 8. 


The Officers in the Navy were Præſectus Claſſis, or Admi- 
ral, and ſometimes the Duumviri, when two were join'd in 
Commiſſion together with the Trierarchus, or Captain of a 
particular Ship, moſt properly of the Trireme; the Guberna- 


tor, or Maſter ; the Celeuſtes, or Boatſwain, and others of in- 


feriour Note. 21 
Under the Emperors, as there were Legions eſtabliſh'd in 


moſt parts of the Roman Dominions, fo they had conſtant- 


pl Fleets in thoſe Seas, which lay conveniently for the De- 
ence of Neighbouring Countries. As Auguſtus kept one Na- 
vy at Miſenum in the Mare inferum, to protect and keep in 


obedience France, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Sardinia, and 


Sicily Another at Ravenna in the Mare ſuperum, to defend 
and bridle Epirus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, together 
with all 4/ia. Nor were their Navies only maintani'd on the 


Seas, but ſeveral too on the principal Rivers, as the Germa- 
nica Claſſis on the Rhine, the Danubiana, the Euphratenſis, 


&c. to be met within Tacitus, and other Hiſtorians. 


[See Sir Henry Savil's Diſſertation at the endof his Tran, 
| lation of Tacitus] 5 


To this Subject of the Roman Shipping, we may add a ve- 


ry remarkable Cuſtom of ſuch as had eſcap'd a Wreck at Sea, 

which we tind hinted at in almoſt every Place of the Poets, 

and often alluded to by other Authors; on which the great 

Modern Critick delivers himſelf to this purpoſe. 

It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſav'd from a Sbip- 

wrack, to have all the Circumitances of their Adventure pre- 
ſented 
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ſented on a Tablet. Some Perſons made uſe of their Tablet 


to move the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met as they tra- 


vell'd up and down; and by their Charity to repair their 
Fortunes, which had ſuffer d ſo much at Sea. Theſe Juve- 
nul deſcribes Sat. 14. | 5 


——Merſa rate naufragus aſſem 7 
Dum rogat, & pita ſe tempeſtate tuetur, 


His Veſſel ſunk, the Wretch at ſome Latie's end 
A painted Storm for Farthings does extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs. 


For this purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
and kept ſinging a ſort of canting Verſes, expreſſing the marr» 
ner of their Misfortunes ; almoſt like the modern Pilgrims, 
Herſius dat. 1. 1 5 3 1 | 


Cantet fi naufragus, aſſem 
Protulerim? Cantas cum fracta te in trabe pictum 
Ex humero portes? . ? 


Say, Should a ſhipwrack'd Sailer ſing his Woe, 
Wou'd Ibe mov'd to pity; or beſtow 
An Alms ? Is this your Seafon for a Song, > Th 
When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, J $ 
Daub'd on a Plank, and oer your Shoulders hung? 


Others hung up ſuch a 'Tablet in the Temple of the particu- 
lar Deity, to whom they liad addreſs'd themſelves in their 
Exigence, and whole aſſiſtance had, as they thought, effected 
their Safety. This they term'd properly votiva Tabella. Juve- 
nal has a fling at the Roman Superſtition in this point, when 
he informs us, that *twas the buſineſs of a Company of Pain- 
5 to draw Pictures on theſe accounts for the Temple of 

Is, | x | N, 


A uam voti va teſtantur fana tabella 
Plurima, pictores quis neſcis ab Jide paſei ? 


Such as in In Dome may be ſurveyd | 
Nl Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray d, 2 
Where Painters arg employ d and earn their Bread. 
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246 The Ro MAN, 9c Part 11. 
But the Cuſtom went much farther; for the Lawyers at 
the Bar us d to have the Caſe of their Client expreſs'd in a Pi- 
cture, that by ſhewing his hard Fortune, and the Cruelty and 
Injuſtice of the adverſe Party, they might move the Compaſ- 
fion of the Judge. This Quintilian declares himſelf againſt in 
his ſixth Book. Nor was this all; for ſuch Perſons as had 
eſcap'd in any fit of Sickneſs, us d to dedicate a Picture to 
the Deity whom they fancied to have reliev d them. And this 
gives us a light into the meaning of Tibullus, Lib, 1. Eleg. 3. 


W 4 : 
8 © I 
Vo. 27% K « 
"> > os ; . 


Nunc dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi; nam poſſe mederi 
Picta docet Templis multa tabela tuis. 


1 was 
N. ee * 


Now Goddeſs; now thy tartur d Suppliant heal; 
For Votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skill. 
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Thus ſome Chriſtians in ancient time (a) upon a ſignal 
| Recovery of their Health, us'd to offer a ſort of Medal in 

_ Gold or Silver, on which their own Effigies was expreſs'd, iv = 
Honour of the Saint whom they thought themſelves oblig d 

to for their Deliverance. And this Cuſtom {till obtains in the 
Popiſh Countries (c). ö | 


= W — ä 7 2 
(a) Caſuboy, in Perfium, Sat. 1. v. 88. (b) Dacier on Horace, lib, ro | 
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Great part of the Kaba Pomp and Super- 
ſtition was taken up in their Games and 
| Shows, and therefore very many of thei 
Cuſtoms have a Dependance on thoſe So- 
| = lemnities. But in our way, we ſhou'd not 

WAS = paſs by the private Sports and Diverſions ; 
— not that they are worth our notice in them⸗ 

Cie but becauſe many Paſlages and Alluſions in Authors 
would otherwiſe be very difficult to apprehend. 

The Private Games particularly worth our Remark, are 
dhe Latruncu li, the Tali, and Tefſers, the Pila, the Par im- 
. par, and the Trochas. 

' * The Game at Latrunculi hs to 8 been much of the 
fame nature as the Modern Cheſs ; 'The Original of it is ge- 
pgerally referr'd to Palamedes his Invention at the Seige of Troy. 
Tho Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one of the {even Grecian 
= Sages; and ſome fancy that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contriy'd 
1 this“ ports to inſtruct his Soldiers, alter a  digerting wap 


Q4 


— 


2248 The Private Spox rs 
in the Military Art. However, tis certain it expreſſes the 
Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no place 


can lay ſo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Thus 
the ingenious Vida begins his Poem an this Subject. 
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v.43 
: 


Ludimus effigiem belli, ſimulataque veris 
Prælia, buxo acies fictus, & ludicra regna: 
Ut gemini inter ſe reges, albuſque, niger que, 
Pro laude oppoſiti, certant bicoloribus armis. 


Wars harmleſs Shape we ſing, and Boxen Trains 
Of Youth, encountring on the Cedar-Plains. * 
How two tall Kings by different Armour known, 
Traverſe the Field, and combat for Renown. 


The Cheſs-men, which the Romans us d, were generally of. 
Wax or Glaſs, their common Name was Calculi, or Latrun- 


cli : The Poets ſometimes term them Latrones, whence La- 
trunculus was at firſt deriv d: For Latro among the anci- 


ents ſignified at firſt a Servant, (as the Word Knave in Eng- 
% and afterwards a Soldier. „ 


eneca has mention'd this Play oftner, perhaps, than any 


other Roman Author ; particularly in one Place, he has a very 
remarkableStory, in which he deſigns to give us an Example 
of wonderful Reſolution and Contempt of Death; tho ſome 
will be more apt to interpret it as an Inſtance of inſenſible 
Stupidity. The Story is this: One Canius Julius (whom he 
extols very much on other Accounts) had been ſentenc'd to 
Death by Caligula; the Centurion coming by with a Tribe of 


Malefactors, and ordering him to bear them company to Exe- 


cut ion, happen'd to find him engag'd at this Game. Canius 


upon his firſt Summons, preſently fell to counting his Men, 


and bidding his Antagoniſt be ſure not to brag fallly of the 
Victoryafter his Death, he only defir'dthe Centurion to bear 
witneſs, that he had one Man upon the Board more than his 
Companion; and fo very readily join'd himſelf ta the poor 


Wretches that were going to ſuffer (a). 


But the largeſt and moſt accurate Account of the Latrun- 


culi given us by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem 


to Piſo; which ſome will have to be Ovid's, others Lucan's, 
and many the Work of an unknown Author. 


] Seneca de Tranquil. Animi, cap. +: 
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The Tali and Teſſera, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages in Au- 
thors equally applicable to both, have oſten times been con- 

founded with one another, and by ſome diſtinguiſh'd as a ſe- 
parate Game from the luſ4 alez,or Dice: Whereas, properly 
peaking, the Greeks and Romans had two ſorts of Games at 
Dice, the Ludus talorum, or play at Cockall, and the Ludus 
teſſerarum, or what we call Dice. They play d at the firſt with 
* four Tali, and at the other with three Teſſere. The Tali had 
"Z but four ſides, mark'd with four oppoſite numbers; one ſide 
with a Tres, and the oppoſite with a Quatre; one with an 
Ace, and the contrary with a Sice. The Dice had ſix Faces, 
> four mark'd with the ſame Numbers as the Tali, and the two 
others with a Deux and a Cinque, always one againſt the o- 
ther ; ſo that in both Plays the upper number and the lower, 
either on the Talus or Teſſera, conſtantly made ſeven. 

There were very ſevere Laws in force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the uſe of them at all Seaſons, only during the Sa- 
turnalia ; tho they gam'd ordinarily at other times, notwith- 77 
ſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one uſe made of them 
at Feaſts andEtnertainments, which perhaps did not fall under 
the extent of the Laws; ant that was to throw Dice, who 
ſhou/d'command in chief, and have the power of preſcribing 
1 at a Drinking Bout; who in Horace is call d Arbiter 

ibendi. 

They threw both the Tali and the Teſſaræ out of a long 
Box, for which they had ſeveral Names, as Fritillum, Pyrgus, 
Turricula, Orca, &c. | 
There are many odd Terms ſcatter'd up and down in Au- 
thors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortu- 
nate Caſts; we may take notice of the beſt and the worſt. 
The beſt Caſt with the Tali, was when there came up four 
different Numbers, as Tres, Owatre, Sice, Ace: The belt 
with the Dice Was three Sices ; the common Term for both, 
was LYenus or Baſilicus; the pooreſt caſt in both having the 
Name of Canis. Perſius oppoſes the Senio, and the Canicula, 
as the belt and worlt Chances. e 


Q uid dexter ſenio ferret | 
Sire erat in votis; damnoſa canicula quantum 
Raderet, anguſtæ collo non fallier Orcæ. Sat. 3. 364 
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But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
And dextrouſly to throw the lucky Sice. 
W 6 1 
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And watch the Box for fear they ſhou'd convey 
Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play. 5. 
B 279009920. EAN 

The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Di- 


verſion fit only for aged Men, who could not ſo well employ 
themſelves in any ſtirring Recreation. Let them (ſays old Cato 


To ſhun Ames-Ace that ſwept my Stakes away; 


in Tuly,) have their Armour, their Horſes and their Spears; 
let them take their Club and their Javelin; let them have 
their fwimming Matches and their Races, ſo they do but 


leave 115 among the numerous Sports, the Tali and the Teſſeræ. 


But the general corruption of Manners made the Caſe quite 
otherwiſe : © * a eg 


Si damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit & haves 
Bullatus, parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo. 


Then my young Maſter ſwiftly learns the Vice, 
And ſhakes, in Hanging-ſleeves, the little Box and Dice. 
a es | Mr. Dryden. 


Nor was it Probable, that this Game ſhou'd be practisꝰd 
with any moderation in the City, when the Emperors were 
commonly profeſs' d Admirers of it. Auguſtus himſelf play d 


If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, | 2 


unreaſonably without any regard to the time of the Year (a), 


But the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperor Claudius, 


who, by his conſtant Practice (even as he rid about in his 


Chariot, ) gain'd ſo much Experience as to compoſe a Book on 
the Subject. Hence Seneca in his Sarcaſtical Relation of that 


Emperor's Apotheofis ; when, after a great many Adventures 


he has at laſt brought him to Hell, makes the infernal 
Judges condemn him (as the moſt proper Priniſhment in the 
World) to play continually at Dice with a Box that had the 
bottom out; which kept him always in Hopes, and yet al- 
ways baulk'ds his Expectations. eo i iD 


Nam quoties or, Fer erat reſonante fritillo, 
Utraque ſubdutto fugiebat teſſera fund; 
Cumgue recolleftos auderet mittere tales, 
Luſuro ſimilis ſemper, ſemperque petenti, 


(4) Sueron, Aug. cap. 77. 03" 
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Decepere fidem : refugit, digitoſque per ipſo © 
Falle 7duo dilabitur alea Fre f if W 
Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmina montis, 
Brita Siſyphio volvuntur pondera colo. 


For whenſoe'er he ſhook the Box to caſt, 
The rattling Dice delude his eager haſte : 3 
And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone 3” 
Inſenſibly was thro? his Fingers gone; 7 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne er had thrown: 
So weary Si plus, when now he ſees 
The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 
Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands, 
Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. 


The Ancients had four forts of Pilæ or Balls us'd for Ex- 
erciſe and Diverſion. The Follis or Balloon, which they ſtruck 
about with their Arm, guarded for that purpoſe with a wood- 
en Bracer : Or if the Balloon was little, they us d only their 
Fiſts. The Pila Trigonalis, the ſame as our common Balls; 
to play with this, there us'd to {ſtand three Perſons in a Tri- 
angle, ſtriking it round from one to another; he who firſt let 


it come to the Ground, was the loſer (a). Paganica, a Ball 


ſtuff d with Feathers, which Martial thus decſribes: 


* 
Hac 2 difficili turget Paganica pluma, 
Fulle minus laxa eſt, & minus arcta pila. 


The laſt ſort was the Harpaſtum, a harder kind of Ball, 
which they play'd with dividing into two Companies, and 
ſtriving to throw it through one another's Goals, which was 
the conquering Caſt. 3 | 

The Game at Par impar, or Even and Odd, is not wort 
taking notice of any farther than to obſerve, that it was not' 
enly proper to the Children, as is generally fancied: For we 
may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us d at 
Feaſts and Entertainments, in the ſame manner as the Dice 
sad Cheſs (C. | 5 444 

The Trochus has been often thought the ſame as the Tur- 
lo, or Top; or ele of like nature with our Billiards: But both 
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252 The Circenſan Shows Part II. 
* theſe Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. The Tro- 
| chus therefore was properly a Hoop of Iron five or {ix Foot 

R ſet all over in the inſide with Iron Rings. The 
Boys and young Men us d to whirl this along, as our Children 
do wooden Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron having a 
wooden Handle; which Rod the Grecians call'd za e , of 
and the Romans Radius. There was need of great Dexterity yx 
to guide the Hoop right. In the mean time, the Rings, by Fp 


the clattering which they made, not only gave the People ere 

notice to keep out of the way, but contributed very much to Ih 

the Boys Diverſion (a). We muſt take care not to think this lar! 

_ childiſh Exercife, ſince we find Horace (6) ranking it Pei 

with other manly Sports. 8 15 

Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis, ing 

Iadoctuſque pile, diſcive, trochive quieſcit. | 15 

& - Is 1 i 

(4) See Dacier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 24. (/) De Art. Poet. IJ = 
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of the Circenſian Shows, ayd firſt of the Pentathlum, 
the Chariot Races, the Ludus Trojæ, and the Pyr- 
rhica Saltatio. | 


| | tl 

I IS hard tolight on any tolerable Diviſion which would n. 
take in all the Publick Sports and Shows; but the moſt tl 

accurate ſeems to be that, which ranks them under two Heads, 

Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi Scenici : But becauſe this Diviſion 80 

is made only in reſpect of the Form and Manner of the So- P 


lemnites, and of the place of Action, there is need of another 
to expref$ the End and Deſign of their Inſtitution ; and this 
may be, Ludi Sacri, Votivi, and Funebres. | 
The 3 Plays may very well include the Repreſenta- 
tions of Sea · fights, and Sports perform'd in the Amphithea- 
tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in the Czrco's 
fitted for that uſe; and when we meet with the Naumachiæ, 
as places diſtin& from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to, 
have been of the ſame nature, And as to the r 
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they were ereQed for the more convenient Celebration of 


ot ſome particular Shows, which us'd before to be preſented in 
he ;rco*s, So that in this extent of the Head, we may inform 
en ourſelves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, of the 


XZ Lud Trojæ, of the Shows of wild Beaſts, of the Combats 
os, of the Gladiators, and of the Naumachia 

ty Il be Pentathlum, or Quinquertium, as moſt of their other 
by ports, was borrow d from the Grecian Games; the five Ex- 
le e erciſes that compos'd it were Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, 


to ___ 'Throwing arid Boxing. The two laſt have ſomething particu- 
is larly worth our notice; the former of them being ſometimes 
it perform'd with the Diſcus, and the other with the Ce/tzes. 


The Diſcus or Quoit, was made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, 
ive or {ix Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, inclin- 
ing to an Oval Five: They ſent this to a vaſt diſtance, by the 
hhelp of a leathern Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand that 
threw. Several learned Men have fancied, that inſtead of the 
aforeſaid Thong, they made uſe of a Twiſt or Brede of Hair; 
3 tis poſſible they might be deceiv'd by that Paſſage of 
aueian : ; | 


Ouis melius vebrata puer virtigine molli 
Membra rotet ? vertat quis marmoracrine ſupino? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care ? 


1, Or fling the Marble-Quoit with toſs'd back Hair? 
Where the Poet by crine ſupino intends only to expreſs 

the extreme Motion of the Perſon throwing ; it being very 
d natural on that account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make 
ſt the Hair fly out behind him (a). 
8, Homer has made Ajax and U!;/ſzs both great Artiſts at this 
n Sport: And Ovid when he brings in Apollb and Hyacinth 
= playing at it, gives an elegant Deſcription of the Exerciſe ; 
5 
is Corpora veſte levant, & ſucco pinguis olive 
| Splendeſcunt, latique ineunt certamina diſci ; 
* „ N prius aerias libratum Phebus in auras 
5 ifit ,T oppoſit as disjecit pondere nubes. 
58 Decidit in ſolidam b tempore terram 
I Pondus, & exhibuit junclam cum viribus artem (b). 
A 


& Wo | 


* 


(4) dee Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Od. 8. (5) Metamorphoſ 10. 
| They 


> Lady 
\ - nn 
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I "They ſtrip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Ol. 
| To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Toil. 2 

And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble lung, © * 
- Cut the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along : . 


Sounding, at laſt, the maſſie Circle fell, 
Arid ſhew'd his Strength a Rival to his Skill, 


Scaliger, who attributes the Invention ef the whole Pen- 
tathlum to the rude Country People, is of Opinion, That the 
throwing the Diſcz4 is but an Improvement of their old Sport 
_ of caſting their Sheep-Hooks: This Conjecture ſeems very 
| likely to have been borrow'd from a Paſſage of Homer. 


Own The 7 Vpids zA BH. dvig, 
H J 0 zv.» Un mers) id Bos ayendias, 
. Towoy ae dyav@ viigcars (4). 


As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, 
Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows ; 
So far the Hero caſt oer all the Marks. Z 


9 


And indeed, the Judgment of the ſame Critick, that theſe 

rciſes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, isno 
more than what his admir'd Virgil has 1 taught him 
in the ſecond Georg ick. . 1 


bl: dies agitat Feſtos ; fuſuſque per herbam 
; i ubi in medio, & Socit cratera coronant, 
e libans. Lenæe vocat, pecoriſque magiſtris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo ; 


Corporaque agreſti uudat prædura palæſtra. 


When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight; 

On Farth's fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſly laid, : 

He ſings thee Bacchit, Patron of the Vine. 

The Beechen Bowl foams with a flood of Wine; 

Not to the loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength. 
To active Games and manly Sports at length 
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bei Mirth aſcends ; and with full Veins they fes 
WVMWꝰ ho can the belt at better Trydis be. n 

N e | | Mr. Cowley: 


I be Ceſtus were either a ſort of kathern Guards for the 
** Hands, compos'd of Thongs, and commonly fill'd with Lead 
br Iron to add force and weight to the blow: Or, according 
> to others, a kind of Whirlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with 
Lead at one end: Tho? Scaliger cenſures the laſt Opinion as 
=” ridiculous; and therefore he derives the Word from utser, a 
> Girdle, or Belt (a). This Exerciſe is moſt admirably deſcrib d 
by Virgil, in the Combat of Dares and Entellus, /Eneid. 5. 
The famous Artiſt at the Ceſtus, was Eryx of Sicih , Overcome 
at laſt at his own Weapons by Hercules. Pollux too was as 
reat a Maſter of this Art, as his Brother Caſtor at Encoun- 
ers on Horſe-back. The Fight ef Pollux and Amycus with the 
Ceſtus, is excellently related by Theocritus, Idyllium 30. 
The CHARIO'T-RACES occour as frequently as any of 
the Circenſian Sports. The moſt remarkable thing belonging 
to them; were the Factions or Companies of the Charioteers z 
according to which the whole Town was divided, ſome fa- 
vouring one Company, and ſome another. The four ancient 
Companies were the Prafma, the Ruſſuta, the Alba, or Albata, 
and tbe Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky= 
colour'd, or Sea-colour'd. This Diſtin&ion was taken from 
the Colour of their Liveries,and is thought to have born ſome 
alluſion to the four Seaſons of the Year ; the firſt reſembling 
the Spring when all things are Green; the next, the fiery 
colour of the Sun in Summer ; the third the Hoar of Autumn; 
and the laſt, the Clouds of Winter. The Praſina, and 
the Veneta are not ſo eaſie Names as the other two; the 
former is deriv'd from edge, 4 Leek, and the other from 
Veneti, or the Venetians, d beople that particularly attect that _ 
Colour. The moſt taking Company were commonly Green, 
eſpecially under Caligula, Nero, and the following Emperors ; 
and in the time of Juvenal, as he hints in his elventh Satyr, 
and with a finer ſtroke of his Pen handſomly cenſures the 
{range Pleafure which the Rumaus took in theſe Sights. 
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M hi pace 1 
Inmenſæ nimiæque licet fi dicere plebis, 
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() De Re Poetica, lib, I. cap. 22. 
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Totam hodie Romam circus capit, & fragor aurem 
Pertutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni: 

. Nam ſi deficeret, meſtam attonitamque vi deres 
Hanc Urbem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere victu 
1 3 | | 

| This Day all Rome, (if T may be allow'd, ; = 
| Without Offence to ſuch a numerous Crowd; _ - 
| To fay all Rome), will in the Circus ſweat, 1 
Echoes already to their Shouts repeat. = . 
 Methinks I hear the Cry— Away, away, = ; 
| The Green have won the Honour of the Day. = 
=. 
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Ohl ſhouv'd theſe Sports be but one Year forborn, 
Rome wou'd in Tears her lov'd Diverſion mourn ; 
And that wou'd now a cauſe of Sorrow yield, 
Great, as the loſs of Canng's fatal Field, 8 
. [Mr. Congreve. 


Ihe Emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added 
two new Companies to the former, the Golden, and the Pur- 
ple (a). Xiphilin calls them the Golden, and the Silver; but 
this ſeems to be a miſtake, becauſe the Silver Liveries would 
not have been enough to diſtinguifh from the White. But 
| theſe new Companies were ſoon after laid down again by the 
following Emperors ((). are, | 
In ordinary reading, we meet only with the Bigg, and the 
Quadrigæ; but they had ſometimes their Sejuges, Septemju- 
es, &c. And Suctonius aſſures us, that Nero when he was a 
erformer in the Olympick Games, made ule of a Decemjugis, 
or Chariot drawn with ten Horſes coupled together (c). The 
ſame Emperor ſometimes brought in pairs off Camels to run 
the Circo, inſtead of Horſes (d). And Heliogabalrs oblig'd E- 
lephants to the ſame Service (e). 
'The Races were commouly ended at ſeven turns round the 
Meta, tho' upon extraordinary occaſions, we now and then 
meet with fewer Heats.In the like manner the uſual number of 
Miſſus, or Matches, were twenty four, tho' ſometimes a far 
greater number was exhibited. For Suetonius tells us, That the 
Emperor Domitian preſented an hundred Matches in one Day 
(f). De la Cerda will have us believe tis impoſſible this ſnould be 


(a) Domitian. c. 7. (6b) Lipſ Com in locum. (c) Sauer: Ner. c. 24. 
(4) Ide m c. 12. Lamprid. in Zeliogabs (f.) Domit. c. 4. 
| | meant 
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meant of the number of the Matches ; but only of the Cha- 
riots, ſo as to make no more than twenty five Miſſis : But 
his Opinion is hot taken notice of by the Criticks who have 
commented on Suetonius. Servius (a) ori that Verſe of Virs 
gil, | | = 2 
Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus; 


takes occalion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
twenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, ſo as 
to make an hundred in all. The laſt Miſſus was ſet, out at the 
Charge of the People who made a gathering for that purpoſe 
and was therefore call'd ZErarins : But when this: Cuſtom 


of a Supernumerary Miſſus was laid aſide, the Matches were 


no more than twenty four at a time; yet the laſt four Chas 
riots {till kept the Name of Miſſus ærarius. 


The time when the Races ſhould begin, was anciently 85 


ven notice of by of Trumpet. 


But afterwards the common Sign was the Mas, or Nap- 
kin hung out at the Prator's, or the chief Magiltrate's Seat. 
Hence Juvenal calls the Megalen/ian Games 


41 9 np 


——-Megaliace ſpeftacula mappæ. Sat. 11. 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nero 
being once at Dinner, and the People makinꝑ a great noiſe, 
deſiring that the Sports might begin, the Emperor threw the 
Napkin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token 
that he had granted ther Requeſt (C). TY, 

The Victors in theſe Sports were honour'd with Garlands, 
Coronets, arid other Ornaments, after the Grecian manner; 
and ; very often with conſiderable Rewards in Money : Inſo- 
much that Juyeral makes one eminent Charioteer able to 
buy an hundred Lawyers; = 


Hinc centum patrimonia taufrdicorum, 
Parte alia ſolum ruſſati pone Lacertæ. Sat, 7. 


It has been already hinted, that they reckon'd the conclu⸗ 
ſion of the Race from the kane by the Meta the ſeventh 
time: And this Propertius exprelly confirms, Book. 2. Eleg. 24. 
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. (4) Ad Georg. 2, (b) Ca joder. lib, Epiſt. 5+ | 
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Aut prius infeflo depoſcit præmia curſu. 

| Septima quam metam triverit arte rota. 
What Charioteer wo d with the Crown be erac'd, ; 
Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly paſs'd ? 
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So that theigreateſt Specimen of Art and Sleight appears to 


have been, to avoid the Meta handſomely when they made 5 
their turns; otherwiſe the Chariot and the Driver would |; 
come into great Danger as well as Diſgrace. | L 
. —=Metaque fer di dis RS | W | 
 Evitata Fotis. Horace. 0 1 
On this account it is that Theocritii, when he give sa Re- 
lation of the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young Her- 
cules, aſſigns him in this Point, as 4 matter of the greateſt 
conſequence, his own Father for his Tutor rt. 
Aeris Sf NAA vo" arudle M of way 
*Aoparios 1aunlov]a T overyſa ourdier 
 *AugITUwy Gy. mHde giac Pegrioy ididecxss 
*AuTis, m hu, TAME Jour R,jL¶”u dy avav 
N e ec bre Kaine, I ou deves 9 .. 
Aliges id wv iC, Yer N zus. EiduA· uh 
To drive the Charoit, and with ſteddy Skill v 
Jo turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, n 
 Amphitryo kindly did inſtru his Son: \ 
Great in that Art; for he himſelf had won n 
Vaſt precious Prizes on the Apive Plains: t 
And ſtill the Chariot which he drove remains, ik 
Ne'er hurt i th Courſe, tho' time had broke the falling t 
; Reins, : 
Mr Creech. 
They who deſire to be inform'd of the exact manner of j 
theſe Races, which certainly was very noble and diverting, t 


may poſſily receive as much pleaſure and ſatisſaction from 
the Deſcription which Virgil has left us of them in ſhort, as 
they could expect from the ſight it ſelf. | 


Nogze 
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Bock V. "ofthe Romans 259 
3 Nonne vides ? cum pracipiti certamine campunt | 
= Corripuere, ruuntque effuft carcere eurrus; 

Cum ſpes arrectæ juvenim, exultantiaque haurit 

Cordapavor pulſans : illi inſtant verbere torto, 

Et proni dant tora : volat vi fervidus axis. 

' TJamque humikes, Jamque elati ſublime videntur | 
= Hera per vacuum ferti, atque aſſurgere in aurds. 
Sto + Nec mora nec requies : it fulvg nimbus arena 
ade Tolitur; bumeſcutt ſpumis flatuque ſequentum : 
ld Tantus amor Iaudum, tantæ eſt victoria cure. 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the Goal they ſtart, 
I be youthful Charioteers with beating Heart 
Ruh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 
'Th' extremes of feveriſh Hopes and chilling Fear; 
Stoop to the Reins, and laſſi with all their Force; 
The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. 
And now a- low, and now aloft they fy, 
As born thro? Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky: 
No ſtop, no ſtay ; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, 
> Spurn'd and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes: 
1 !bhe hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the firft: 
diu ch is the love of Praiſe, and honourable Thirſt, 


(Mr. Dryden. 


II. 


The Troja or Ludus Troja, is generally reſerr d to the In- 
vention of Aſcanius. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly dreſs d, and furniſh'd with little Arms and Weapons, 
who multer'd in the publick Circo. They were taken, for the 
moſt part, out of the nobleſt Families; and the Captain of 
them had the honourable I itle of Princeps Juventutis; being 
ſometimes next Heir to the Empire ; and ſeldom leſs than 
the Son of a principal Senator. This Cuſtom is ſo very remark- 
able, that it would be an unpardonable Omiſſion not to give 
the whole Account of it in Virgil's own Words; eſpecially 
becauſe the Poet, uſing all his Art and Beauties on this Sub- 
ject, as a Complement to Auguſtus (a great Admirer of 
the Sport) has left us a moſt inimitable Deſcription, 


we”  Encid. 
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| Aut prius infecto depoſcit pramia curſu, 
A Sept ima quam metam triverit arte rota. 


bo What Charioteer you'd with the Crown be grac . 
Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly paſs'd ? 


5 So chat theigreateſt Specimen of Art and Sleight appears to 
have been, to avoid the Meta handſomely when they made 
their turns; otherwiſe the Chariot and the Driver would 
come into great Danger as well as Difgrace. 


' —=Metaque fervi dis 
Evitata Fotis. Horace. 


1 3 1 | 3 2 3 . 
On this account it is that Theocritii, when he give sa Re- 
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Lition of the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young Her- 


cules, aſſigns him in this Point, as 4 matter of the greateft 
conſequence, his own Father for his Tutor. 
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To drive the Charoit, and with ſteddy Skill 
Jo turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, 
Amphitryo kindly did inſtruct his Son: 
Great in that Art; for he himſelf had won 
Vaſt precious Prizes on the Aprve Plains: 
And Rill the Chariot which he drove remains, 
Neer hurt i th Courſe, tho' time had broke the falling 
= Reins, 
[Mr Creech. 
They who deſire to be inform'd of the exact manner of 
theſe Races, which certainly was very noble and diverting, 
may poſſily receive as much pleaſure and ſatisfaction from 
the Delcription which Virgil has left us of them in ſhort, as 
they could expect from the ſight it ſelf, | 


Nonne 


1 


. | 
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Bock V. "ofthe Romans: 2 
9 VMonne vidles? cum pracipiti certamine campum 
= Corripuere, ruuntque carcere eurrus; . 
Cum ſpes arretie Juventm, exultantiaque haurit 
Corda pavor pulſans : illi inſtant verbere torto, 
Et proni dant tora : volat vi fer vi dus axis. 
Jaunque humiles, jamque elati ſublime videntur 
. Aera per vacuum feryi, 1 aſſurgere in aura 


Sto + Nec moranec requies: at fuluæ nimbus arenæ 
ade Tolitur ; bumeſcutt ſpumis flatuque ſequentum : 
uld Tantus amor laudum, tantæ eſt victoria cure. 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the Goal they ſtart, 
The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart 
Ruſh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 

Th' extremes of feveriſh Hopes and chilling Fear; 

Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force ; 

The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. 

And now a-low, and now aloft they fly, 

As born thro? Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky: 
No ſtop, no ſtay ; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, 
Spurn' d and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes: 

The hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the firſt: 

Such is the love of Praiſe, and honourable Thirſt. 


[Mr. Dryden. 


The Troja or Ludus Troja, is generally referr'd to the In- 
vention of Aſcanius. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly dreſs d, and furniſh'd with little Arms and Weapons, 
who muſter'd in the publick Circo. They were taken, for the 
moſt part, out of the nobleſt Families; and the Captain of 
them had the honourable I itle of Princeps Juventutis being 
ſometimes next Heir to the Empire; and ſeldom leſs than 
the Son of a principal Senator. I his Cuſtom is ſo very remark- 
able, that it would be an unpardonable Omiſſion not to give 
the WH ole Account of it in Virgil's own Words; eſpecially 
becauſe the Poet, uſing all his Art and Beauties on this Sub- 
ject, as a Complement to Auguſtus (a great Admirer of 
the Sport) has left us a moſt inimitable Deſcription, 
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At pater AEneas, nondum certamine miſſo; _ 
Cuſtdoem ad ſeſe comitemque impubis ul! 
Epyt iden vocat, Q fidam fic fatur ad aurem; 
ade age, & Aſcanio, ſi jam. puerile paratum 
Agmen habet ſecum, curJuſque iuſtruxit equorum, _* 
Ducat avo turmas,, & ſeſe uſtendat in arms, 4 
Dic, ait. Ipſe omnem longo decedere cir 8 
ſis populum, & campos jubet eſſe patentes. 
Incèdunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equis: quos omnis euntes 1 
Trinacria mirata 2 Trojæque juuentuß. 3 
Omnibus in morem tonſa coma preſſa corona : 3 
Cornea bi na ferunt prefixo haſtilin ſerro; 
Pars læves humero pharetras: It pectore ſummo 
Hlexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. - 
res equitum numero turme, ternique vagantur 
Duttores : Pueri by ſeni queniquèé ſecuti, 
Agmine partito fulgent par 51 Magiſtris. 
Una acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovantem 
¶ Nomen avi referens,) Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auttura Italos; quem Thracius allis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis : veſtigia primi 
Alba pid, frontemque oſtentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini : 
Parvus Atys, pueroque puer dilectus Iulo. 
Extremus, formaque ante omnes pulcher Iulus 
Sidonio eſt invectus equo; quem candida Dido © 
Eſſe ſui dederat monumentum & pignus amoris. 
Cetera Trinacriis pubes ſenioris Aceſte 
Fertur equis. #3 a 5 
Excipiunt plauſu pavidos, gaudentque tuentes 
Dar danide, veterumque agnoſcunt ora parentum, 
Poſt quam omnes leti conſeſſum oculoſque ſuorum 
Luſtravere in equis : fignum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, inſonuieque flagello. 
Olli diſcurrere pares, atque aginina tern: 
Diductis ſolvere choris? ruſuſuque vocati 
Convertere vids, l tela tulere. 
nude alios ineunt curſus, aliaſque recurſus, 
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Adverfis ſpatiis, alt 


Lupe 


Et nunc 

' Tnfent, , 
Ut quondam Creta fertur 

| Parietibus textum cacis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille wits habuiſſe dolum, qua ſgna ſequendi 
Fulleret indeprenſus & i pct? 
Haud aliter Taucrum nati veſtigia curſu 
Inpediunt, texuntque fugas Oprælia ludg; 
Delphinum fimiles, qui per maria hu 
Carpathium Tavycu 
Hunc morem, 
Aſcanins, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 
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And le 


Rettulit, & 


= - Guo pu 
Albani do 
=  Accepit Roma, 


ſque orbibus orbes | 
ent fimulachra ſub arms : 
nunc ſpicula vertunt 
- pariter nunc pace feruntur : _ 
yrinthus in alta 


iunmt, pugnæque ci 
fugæ nudant, 


irremeabiliis error. 


humida nando 
luduntque per unday 
, atque hc certamina primus 


ue ſecant, 


i ſcos docuit celebrare Latinos, 
mogo, ſecum quo Troia pubes, 
cuere ſuus: hinc maxima porro 
patrium ſervavit honorem 


. Trojaque nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmem. 


But Prince AZneas e ex the Games were don 
No call'd the wiſe. Inſtructor of his: Son, 
The good 
In noble Arts the blooming Hero train d: 
To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar' d, 
Go bid Aſcanins, if he ſtands prepar d 
To march his youthful Troops, begin the Courſe 


t 


if 


Epytides,. whoſe faithful Hand | 


his Grandftre's Shade commend his growing Force. 


Thus he; and order'd ſtreight the ſwarming Tide 
To clear the Circo; when from every {ide 
Crowds bear back Crowds, and leave an open ſpace, 
Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might paſs. *' 
'The Boys move on, all glittering lovely. bright, 

On well reign'd Steeds in their glad Parents ſight. 
Wondring, the Trojan and Sici 
Crown with Ap 
Their flowing Hair cloſe flowry Chaplets grace, 
And two fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 
Pas t bear gay Quivers on their Shoulders hun 


And Twiſts of bending Gold lie wreath'd alo 
Their Purple Veſt 


oc 
9 *.+ 04 


an Youth 
plauſe their Virtue's early growth. 


; which at the Neck begun, 


And down their Breaſts in ſhining Circ 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 


And twice ſix Boys each hopeful Chief obey'd. 
'The firſt gay Troop young Priam marſhals on, x 
'Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, 8 
That with Talian Bloood ſhall join his own: 

Whoſe kinder Genius ripening with his Years, 
His Wretched Grandfire's Name to better Fortune bearsr. 
A Thracian Steed with Spots of ſpreading White 
He rod, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis'd Fight. 
A lovely White his hither Fetlocks ſtains; 
And White his high erected Forehead ſhines. 

And next with ſtately pace young Atys mov'd, 

Young Atys, by the young Aſcazius lov'd. 

From this great Line the noble Attian Stemm, 
In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name. 

The third with his Command Aſcanius gra d; 
Whoſe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confeſs d; & 


So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. 
His ſprightly Steed from Sidon's Paſture came, 3 
The noble Gift of the fair Ty7ian Dame,” 5 5 
And fruitleſs Pledge of her unhappy Flame. ; 
The reſt Sicilian Courſers all beſtrode, - 

Which old Alceſtes on his Gueſts beſtow'd, 
Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts, and with freſh Pleaſure view ; 
Diſcovering in the Lines of every Face £7 
Some venerable Founder of their Race. 


And now the youthful Troops their Round had made, 


5 Panting with X's bag all the Crowd ſurvey d; 


When ſage Epytides, to give the Sigg 

Clack'd his long Whip, and made the Courſe begin. 
At once they ſtart, and ſpur with artful ſpeed, 

Till in three Troops the little Chiefs divide 

I he cloſe Battalion: Then at once they turn, 
Commanded back ; while from their Fingers born, 


I heir hoſtile Darts aloft upon the Wind 


Fly ſhivering : Then in circling Numbers join'd, 
The manag'd Courſers with due meaſures bound, 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, 
And wheel, and Charge, and urge the ſportive War. 


No w with turn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes ; 


Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe; | T 


And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they _ I 
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As Crete's fam'd Labyrinth to thouſand Ways, 
1 5 And thouſand dar ken d Walls the Gueſt conveys; 
IST, 


Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amule, 

And no kind Track the doubtful Paſſage ſhews. 

So the glad Trojan Youth their winging Courſe 

Sporting purſue ; and chargethe Rival Force. 

As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road : 
Play round the ſilent Waves, and ſhoot along the Flood. 

Aſcanius, when (the rougher Storms o'erblown, ) 
With happier Fates he rais'd fair Alba's Town; 

This youthful Sport, this ſolemn Race renew'd, 

And with new Rites mage the plain Latines proud, 

From Alban Sires, th' Hereditary Game oo 

To matchleſs Rome by long Succeſſion came: 

And the fair Youth in this Diverſion train'd, 

Troy they ſtill call; and the brave Trojan Band, 


| TLaxius in his Commentaries de Repub. R:manafancies the 
fuſts and Tournaments, ſo much in faſhion about two or 
three hundred Years ago, to have ow'd their Original to this 
Ludus Trojæ, and that Tornamenta is but a Corgption of 
Trojamenta. And the Learned and Noble Du Frenſ&acquaints 
= us that many are of the ſame Opinion. However, tho” the 
Word may perhaps be deriv'd with more probability from the 
= French N to turn round with Agility; yet the Exer- 
W ciles have ſo much reſemblance as to proye the one an Imi- 


tation of the other. : 

' The Pyrrhice or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd 
to be the ſame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. But beſides 
chat none of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds 
for ſuch a Conjecture, it will appear a different Game, if we 
look a little into its Original, and on the manner of the Per- 

= formance. The Original is, by ſome, referr'd to Minerva, 
= wholed up a Dance in her Armour after the Conqueſt of the 
Titans: By others, to the Curetes, or Corybantes, Jupiter's 
 I& Guardin his Cradle ; who leap'd up and down, claſhing their 
Weapons, to keep old Saturn from hearing the Cries of his 
Infant Son, Pliny attributes the Invention to Pyrrhus, Son 
to Achilles, who inſtituted ſuch a Company of Dancers at 

the Fuenera] of his Father (a). However, that it was * 


—— 
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very ancient is plain from Homer; who as he hints at it in ſeve- 
ral Deſc: iptions, ſb particularly he makes the exact form and 
manner of it to be engrav'd on the Shield of Achilles given 

im by Vulcan. The manner of the performance ſeems to 
have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning of the Body, and 


ſhifting every Part, as if it were done to avoid the Stroke of 


an Enemy: And therefore this was one of the Exerciſes in 
which they train'd the young Soldiers. Apuleius deſcribes a 
Pyrrhick Dance perform'd by young Men and Maids toge- 
ther (a); which only would be enough to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Ludus Trojæ. The beſt Account we meet with of the 


Pyrrhick Dance is in Claudian's Poem on the ſixth Conſyl- 


ſhip of Honorius, 


Armatos hic 77 choros, certaque vagandi 
Textas lege fugas, inconfuſoſque recurſus, 

Et pulchras errorum artes, jucundaque Martis 
Cernimus : inſouuit cum verbere figua magiſter, 
Mutatoſque edant pariter tot . mot us, 

In latus allifis clypeis, aut rurſus in altum _ 
 Vibratis: grave parma ſonat mucronts acuti 

Verbere, ¶ umbonum pulſu modulante reſultans 
Þerrens alterno concentus clauditur enſe. 


'Their artful wandring, and their laws of flight, 

And unconfus'd return, and inoffenſive fight. 

Soon as the Maſter's Clack proclaims the Prize, 
Their moving Breaſts in tuneful Changes riſe ; 

The Shields falute their ſides, or ſtraight are ſhown 
In Air high waving; deep the Targets groan _ 
Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 
And end the Conſort and the facred Sound. 


Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our ſight, _ b 


The moſt ingenious Mr. Cartwright, Author of the Royal- 
Slave, having occaſion to preſent a Warlike-Dance in that 


Piece, took the meaſures of it from this Paſſage of Claudi- 
ans, as the moſt exact Patern Antiquity had left. And in the 


Printed Play,he has given no other deſcription of that Dance, 


than by ſetting down the Verſes whence it is Copied. 


PEER 
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etulius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that while a Youth, he 
had often danc'd'the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, to the amazement of all Germany : And that the Empe- 
ror was once ſo ſurpriz d at his Warlike Activity, as to cry out, 
T his Boy either was born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead of a Skin, 
or elſe has been rock d in one inſtead of a Cradle (a). 


(a) Poet. lib. I. cap. 18. 
RIS 86 8826 26 2636 8636 5626 636 26.676 6 8620 2 


CHAP. m. 
Of the Shows of Wild Beaſts, and of the Naumachiz. 


T HE Shows of Beaſts were in general deſign'd for the Ho- 

nourof Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting- For this pur- 
poſe, no coſt was ſpar d to fetch the moſt different Creatures 
from the fartheſt Parts of the World: Hence Claudian, 


——ratibus pars ibat ouuſtis 
Per freta, vel fluvios ; exſanguis dextera torpet 
Remigis, & propriam metuebat navita mercem. 


— hart in laden Veſlels came, 
Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream ; 
'The fainting Slve let fall his trembling Oar ; 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore. 


And preſently after, 


A uodcunque treme ndum eft 

Deutibus, aut inſigne jubis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur decus omne timorque 
Syvarum, non caute latent, non mole reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 

All that run horrid with erected Mane, 
Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 
At once the Foreſt? 
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s Ornament and Fear; 


Torn 
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Torn from their Defarts by the Roman Power, 

Nor Strength can fave, nor craggy Dens ſecure. | 

Some Creatures were preſented meetly as ſtrange Sights mg 
Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outlandiſh Birds and 
Beaſts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, 'Tygers, Leopards, 
Ec. other Creatures, either purely for Delight, or elſe for the 
uſe of the People, at ſuch times as they were allow'd liber- 
ty of catching what they could for themſelves; as Hares, 
Deer, and the like. We may reckon up three ſorts of Diver- 
ſions with the Beaſts, which all went under the common 


Name of Venation; the firſt when the People were permit- 
ted to run after the Beaſts, and catch what they could for 

their own uſe; the ſecond when the Beaſts fought with one 
another ; and the laſt when they were brought out to en- 


gage with Men. | 
When the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they 
could get, and carry it oft for their own uſe, they call'd it Ve- 
nat io direptionis : This ſeems to have been an Inſtitution of 


— 


the Emperors, It was many times prefented with extraordi- 


nary Charge, and great variety of Contrivances: The middle 


part of the Circo being ſet all over with Trees, remov'd thi- 


ther by main force, and faiten'd to huge Planks, which were 


laid on the Ground; theſe being cover d with Earth and Tuff, 


repreſented a natural Foreſt; into which the Beaſts being let 
from the Caveæ, or Dens under ground, the People at a Sign 
given by the Emperor, fell to Hunting them, and carry'd 
away what they kill'd, to regale upon at home. The Beaſts 
uſually given, were Boars, Deer, Oxen, and Sheep. Some- 
times all Kinds of Birds were preſented after the ſame 
manner. The uſual way of letting the People know what 
they ſhould ſeize, was by ſcattering amongſt them little Ta- 
blets or Tickets, (Tefſeras,) which entitl'd thoſe who caught 


them to the Contents of their Inſcription. Sometimes 


every Ticket was mark'd with ſuch a ſumm of Money, 
payable to the firſt Taker. Theſe Largeſſes were in general 
term'd Mi, 


mong the Multitude (a). 
The Fights between Beaſts were exhibited with great Vari- 


ety; ſometimes we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon; ſome- 


times a Lyon with a Bull ; a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhino- 
ceros with Bear, ©c. Sometimes we weet with a Leer hu t- 


9 . * 
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ia, from their being thrown and diſpers'd a- 


Tanks 


. Dd. HQ 
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3 bs Area by a pack of Dogs. But the moſt wonderful 
= Sight was, when by bringing the Water into the Amphithe- 
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Wild Beaſts, 

Nec nobis tantum hlveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, æquoreos ego cum certgntibus urfis 
Spectavi vitulos, Calphurn, Eclog. 7. 


Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have view'd, 5 | 


atre huge Sea-Monſters were introduc'd to combat with 


But huge Sea-Calves, dy d red with hoſtile Blood 
Of Bears, lie floundring in the wond rous Flood. 


The Men that engag d with Wild Beaſts, had the common 
Name of Beſtiarii: Some of theſe were condemn'd Perſons, 
and have been taken notice of in other places' (a): Others 
hired themſelves at a ſet pay, like the Gladiators; and, like 
them too, had their Schools where t pl were inſtructed and 
initiated in ſuch Combats. We find ſeveral of the Nobilit 
and Gentry many times voluntarily undertakinga part inthe 
Encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that the very Women 
were ambitious of ſhewing their Courage on the like occaſions, 
tho? with the Forfeiture of their Modeſty. P 


Cum —n>——Mevia Tuſcum | 
Figat aprum, & uuda teneat venabula mamma. Sat. x. 


Or when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 

Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Tzſcan Boar. 

And Martial compliments the Emperor Domitian very 
handſomely on the ſame account. 9 Fah 

Belliger invictis quod Mars tibi ſævit in armis, 

VNMon ſatis eſt, Caſar, ſævit & ipſa Venus. 

Proſtratum vaſta Nemees in valle leonem 
3 obile Q Herculeum fama canebat opus. 

Pri ſca fides taccat : Nam poſt tua munera, Caſar, 

Hic jam feminea vidimus acta manu. * | 


Venus, when Caſar bids, ſhall take the Field, 
Nor only wear the Breeches, but the Shield. 
The Savage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 
By Hercules in doubtful Combat ſlain, 


1 —_ _ — — 
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Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield; 0 
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„Still Klls our Eats with the Nemean Vale L 

And multy Rolls the mighty Wonder tell! 

No Wonder now; for Caſar's Reign has ſhown \+$ ll 
A Woman's equal Power; the ſame Renown C | 
Gain'd by the Diſtaff, which the Club had won. 


Thoſe who cop'd on plain Ground with the Beaſts, com- 
monly met with a very unequal Match; and therefore, for the 
molt part, their ſafety condified in the nimble turning of their 
Body, and leaping up and down to delude the force of their 
Adverſary. Therefore Martial may very well make a Hero of 
the Man who flew twenty Beaſts, all let in upon him at once, 
cho we ſuppoſe them to have been of the inferiour kind. 


Hlertuleæ laudis numeretur gloria : plus ef 
Bis denaspariter perdomuiſſe feras. 


Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done; 
Vet twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 


But becauſe this way of engaging commonly prov'd ſucceſs- 
ful to the Beaſts, they had other ways of dealing with them; 
as by aflailing them with Darts, Spears, and other miſſive 
Weapons, from the higher parts of the Amphitheatre, where 
they were ſecure from their reach; ſo as by ſome means or 
other they commonly contriv'd to diſpatch three or four 
hundred Beaſts in one Sho p. Ie 
In the Show of Wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Ceſar in his 
third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppos'd to five hun- 
dred Footmen ;and twenty more with Turrets on their Backs, 
fixty Men being allow'd to defend each Turret, engag'd with 
five hundred Foot, and as many Horſe (a). 1 
The NAU MACH ILA owe their Original to the time of 
the firſt Punick War, when the Romans firſt initiated their 
Men in the Knowledge of Sea-Affairs. After the improvement 
of many Years they were deſign'd as well for the gratifying the 
Sight, as for encreaſing their Naval Experience and Diſcipline; 
and therefore compos'd one of the ſolemn Shows,, by which 
the Magiſtrates or Emperors, or any Affecters of Popularity 
fo often made their Court to the People. LAY 
The uſual Accounts we have of theſe Exercifes, ſeem to re- 
preſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a Naval Fight, 


(a) Tlin. Nats Hiſt, lib. 8. Gas 7. 
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But tis probable that ſometimes they did not engage in any 


boſtile manner, but only row'd fairly for the Victory. This 


Conjecture may be contirm'd by the Authority of Virgilz who 


is acknowledg d by all the Criticks in his Deſcriptions of the 


Games and Exerciſes, to have had an Eye always to his own 


Country, and to have drawn them after the manner of the 


Roman Sports. Now the Sea-contention which he preſents us 

with, 1s barely a tryal of dwiftneſs in the Veſſels, and of Skill. 

in managing the Oars ; as it is moſt admirably deliver'd in his 

fifth Book : . b 
Prima pares ineunt gravibus certumina remis 

Quatuor ex omni delectæ claſſe caring, &c. 

The Naumachiæ of Claudius which he preſented on the 
Fucine Lake before he drain d it, deſerve to be particularly 
mention'd, not more for the greatneſs of the Show, than for 
the Behaviour of the Emperor : who when the Combatants 
paſs'd before him with fo melancholy a Greeting as, Ave im- 
perator, morituri te ſalutant, return'd'in Anſwer, Avete vos; 
Which when they would gladly have interpreted as an Act of 
Favour, and a Grant of their Lives, he ſoon gave them to un- 


 derſtand that it proceeded from the contrary Principle of Bar- 


barous Cruelty, and Inſenſibility (2). 1 
The moſt celebrated Naumachiæ, were thoſe of the Em- 
peror Domitian; in which were engag'd ſuch a vaſt number 
of Veſſels as would have almoſt form two compleat Navies 
(S) for a proper Fight; together with a proportionable Chan- 
nel of Water, equalling the Dimenſions of a natural River. 
Martial has a very genteel turn on this Subject. 
S quis ades longis ſerus ſpe Sator ab ori, 
Cui lux prima ſacri muneris iſta dies, 
Ne te decipiat ratibus naualis Emo, 
Et par und fretis - hic modo 'terga ſuit. 
Non credis ? ſpettes dum laxent æquora Martem: 
Para morà eſt; dices hic modo pontus erat. 


Stranger, who e' er from diſtant parts arriv'd, 
But this one ſacred Day in Rome halt livd: 
Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show 
Of Naval Combats: Here: was Land but now. 


FE... See Sueion. Claud. c 43, Tacit. Ann, XIII 0 b) Suc ton. in Domit. 
P. 4. NE: | . 


Is 
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Is this beyond your Credit? Only ſtay | 7 
Till from the Fight the Veſſels bear away; _. 8 
Youll cry with wonder, Here but now was Sea! 


is related of the Emperor Heliogabalus, that in a Re- 
preſentation of a Naval Fight he filFd the Channel where 
the Veſſels were to ride, with Wine inſtead of Water (a). A 
Story ſcarce credible, tho we have the higheſt Conceptions 
of his prodigious Luxury and Extravagance. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the GLADIATORS. 
Tae neee e ee mr 


For the old Heathens fancying the Ghoſts of the deceas d to 
be ſatisſied, and rendred propitious by Human Blood, at firſt 


they us d to buy Captives or untoward Slaves, and offer d them 


at the Olga Awad they contriv'd to veil over their 
impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Show of Pleaſure, arid 
qa Combat; and therefore training up ſuch Perſons as 
they had procur d, in ſome tolerable knowledge of Weapons, 
_ the Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the departed 
ahoſts, they oblig d them to maintain a mortal Encounter 
at the Tombs of their Friends. The firſt ſhow 

*[Munns Gla- of Gladiators * exhibited at Rome, was that of 
diatorium. M. and D. Brutus, upon the death of their Fa- 


ther, A. U. C. 490 in the Conſulſhip of Ap. 


Claudius, and M. Fuluius (b). 

Within alittle time, when they found the People exceed- 
ingly pleas d with ſuch hloody Entertainments, they reſolv'd 
to give them the like Diverſion as often as poſſible; and there- 
fore it ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir of 
any great or rich Citizen newly deceas'd, but that all thePrin- 
cipal Magiſtrates ſhould take occaſions to preſent the People 
with theſe Shews, it! order to procure their Eſteem and 
Affection. Nay, the very Prieſts were ſometimes the Exhi- 
bitors of ſuch impious Fomps ; for we meet with the Ludi 


— 


08) Lampridiu in Heliogab, (6) Vl. Max. IIb. 2. caps 4. 
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pont i ficales in Suetonius (a) and with the Ludi Sacerdotuler 
in Pliny (b). 5 ei 5 

As for the Emperors, it was ſo much their Intereſt to in- 
gratiate tbemſelves with the Commonalty, that they oblig d 
them with theſe Shows almoſt upon all occaſions: As on their 


e Birthday; at the time of a Triumph, or after any ſignal Vi- 

\ ctory; at the Conſecration of any publick Edifices; at the 

8 Games which ſeveral of them inſtituted, to return in ſuch a 
term of Years; with many others, which occur in every Hi 

5 Korin 5 5 15 

5 And as the occaſions of theſe Solemnities were ſo prodigi- 


oully encreas'd, in the ſame manner was the length of the 

and the number of the Combatants. At the firſt Show exhi- 

bited by the Bruti, tis probable there were only three pair 

of Gladiators; as may be gather'd from that of Auſonius; 

Tes primas Thracum pugnas, tribus ordine bellis, 
Juniadæ patrio inferias miſere ſepulchro. 

Vet Julius Ceſar in his Edileſhip preſented three hundred 

and twenty Pair ( a). The excellent Titus exhibited a Show _ 
11d Beaſts, and Repreſentations of Sea-fights, 


of Gladiators, Wi 


an hundred Days together (Y) And Trajan, as averſe from 
Cruelty as the former, continu'd the Solemnity of this nature 
an hundred and twenty three Days, daring which he brought 
out a thouſand pair of Gladiators (c). Two thouſand Men of 
the ſame Profeſſion were liſted by the Emperer 0tho to ſerve 
againſt Vitellius (e). Nay, long before this, they were ſo very 
numerous, that in the time of the Catilinarian Conſpiracy, 

an Order pals'd to ſend all the Gladiators up and down into 
the Gariſons, for fear they ſhould raiſe any diſturbance in the 
City (J), by joining with the diſaftected Party. And Plutarch 
informs us, that the famous Spartacus, who at laſt gather d 
ſuch a numerous Force as to put Rome under ſome unuſual 
Apprehenſions, was no more than a Gladiator; who, break- 
ing out from a Show at Verona, with the reſt of his Gang, 
dar d proclaim War againſt the Romam State (g). 

In the mean time, the wiſer and the better Romans were 
very ſenſible of the dangerous Conſequences, which a Cor- 
ruption of this nature might produce, and therefore Cicero 
preferr'd a Law, that no Perſon ſhould exhibit a Show of Gla- 
diators within two Years before he appear'd Candidate for ar 


— 


4, gugiſt. c. 44 150 Epiſt. lib 7. (c) Plutarch in Ceſar, (d) Dio 
lib. 68. (e) Taciius. ( 5) Saluſt. Calin. (g) Plutarch in Cx. 1. 
O flice 
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Men of this Profeſſion ſhould bein Rome at a time (b). Au- 
guſtis decreed that only two Shows of Gladiators ſhould be 
preſented in a Year, and never above ſixty pair of Combatants 
in a Show (c). Tiberius provided by an order of Senate, that 
no Perſon ſhould have the privilege of gratifying the People 
with ſuch a Solemnity, unleſs he was worth four hundred 
thouſand Seſterces (d). | 8 
Mera in a great meaſure regulated this Affair, after the 
many Abuſes of the former Emperors: But the Honour of en- 
tirely removing this Barbarity out of the Roman World was 


reſerv'd for Conſtantine the Great; which he perform'd about 


the Year of the City 1067, nigh ſix hundred Years after their | : 


firſt Inſtitution. Yet under Conſtantius, Theo doſius, and Val- 
entinian, the ſamecruel Humour began to revive, till a final 


ſtop was put to it by the Emperor Honorius; the occaſion of 


which is givenat large by the Authors of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory: 
Thus much may be properto obſerve ingeneral, concerning 

the Original, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom: For our 

farther information, it will be neceflary to take particular no- 


tice of the Condition of the Gladiators; of their ſeveral Or- 


ders or Kinds, and of their manner of Duelling. 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, of 
Captives : For twas an ordinary Cuſtom toſell a diſobedient 
Servant to the Laniſtæ, or the Inſtructors of the Gladiators, 
who after they had taught them ſome part of their Skill, let 
them out for Money at a Show. Yet the Freemen ſoon put in 
for a ſhare of this Privilege to be kill'd in Jeſt; and accor- 
dingly marry times offer d themſelves to hire for the Amphi- 
theatre; whence they had the Name of A4u&torati« Nay, the 
Knights and Noblemen, and even the Senators themſelves at 

{t were not aſham'd to take up the ſame Profeſſion ; ſome 
to keep themſelves from ſtarving, after they had ſquander d 
away their Eſtates ; and others to curry favour with the Em- 

rors: So that Auguſtus was forc'd to command by a Publick 

dict, that none of the Senatorian Order ſhould turn Gladi- 
ators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the ſame reſtraint on the 
Knights (). Yet theſe Prohibitions were ſo little regarded by 
the following Princes, that Nero preſented at one Show (if 
the numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted, ) 400 Senators, 
and 600 of the Equeſtriau Rank (g). SE 
(4) Cicero in Vatin. (b) Suet. Cafe cap. 10. (c) Dio (d) Tacit. An. 4. 

(e) Dio lib. 48. (/) Sucton. Aug cap; 43. Dio lib. 54. (g) Idem Ner- 

cap. 12 „ is 


(a). Julius Ceſar order d, that only ſuch a number of 
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But all this will look like no Wonder, when upon 2 far- 
ther Search we meet with the very Women engaging in 
theſe publick Encounters, particularly under Nero and Do- 
mitian. Juvenal has expos d them very handſomly for this 
Manniſh Humour in his ſixth Satire. 


—_ decus rerum, fi conjugis auctio fat, 
Balten & manicæ, & criſtæ, cruriſque ſiniſtri 
Dimidium tegmen? vel fi diverſa movebjt © 
Pralia, tu felix; ocreas vendente puella. 

Hz ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade : quarum 
Delicias & panniculus bombycinus urit, 
Adjpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat ictus, 

Et quanto galeæ eurvetur poudere ; quanta 
Poplitibus Tote quam denſo faſcia libro! 


Oh! what a decent ſight tis to beholdt ? 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold? _ 

'The Belt, the crelled Plume, the ſeveral Suits 

Of Armour, and the Spaniſh Leather Boots ! 

Yet theſe are they that cannot bear the He# 

Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarſenet fweat. ; 

Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, 

She ſtands in Guard, with her Right Foat before ; 

Her Coats tuck'd up, and all her Motions juſt, ' 

She Ramps, and then cries hah! at every Thruſt; 
| { Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Women were not the moſt iticonſiderable Pęrfor- 
mers, for a more ridiculous Set of Combatants are ſtill behind, 
and theſe were the Dwarfs, who encountring one another, 
or the Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave a very plea- 
lant Entertainment. Statins has left us this elegant Deſcrip- 
tion of them. n 1 


- 


His audax ſubit ord» pumilorum, 
| 7 5 natura brevi ſtatu peratto 
odoſum ſemel in globum ligauvit. 
Hdunt vulnera, conferuitque dextras : 
Fr mortem fibi qua manu, mi nentur, 
Ridet Mays pater & cruenta Virtts ; 
Coffuraque vagis grues rapinis 
Hirantur pumilos jerocivres, 


To 


F 
* 
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T0 mortal Combat next ſucceed 
Bold Fencers of the Pigmy Breed, ; + 
Whom Nature, when ſhe half had wrought, 2 
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Not worth her farther Labour thought, 1 
But clos'd the reft in one hard Knot. | 2 
With what a Grace they drive their Blow, 

And ward their Jolt-head from their Foe? 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue {mile 

At their redoubted Champion'sToil. 
And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob let fly, 
Admir'd to ſee their Enemy | 
So often by themſelves o'ercome, 

Inſpir'd with nobler Hearts at Rome. 


'The ſeveral Kinds of Gladiators worth obſerving were the 
Retiarii, the Hatores, the Myrmillones, the T hraciaus, the 
Samnites, the #tirapi, the Efſedarii, and the Andabatæ. 
But before we re particularly into the diſtinct Orders, 
we may take notice of ſeveral Names attributed in common 
to ſome of every Kind upon various Occaſions. Thus we 
meet with the Gladiatores Meridiani, who engag'd in the 
Afternoon, the chief part of the Show being finiſh'd in the 
Morning. Gladiatores Fiſcales, thoſe who were maintain'd 
out of the Emperor's Fiſcus, or private Treaſury, ſuch an 
Arrian calls Kalcag O- poroperus, Caſar's Gladiators: Gla- 
diatores Poſtulatitii, commonly Men of great Art and Ex- 
perience, whom the People particularly deſired the Emperor 
to produce: Gladiatores Catervarii, ſuch as did not fight 
by Pairs, but in ſmall Companies: Suetonius uſes Catervarii 
Pugiles in the ſame Senſe (a). Gladiatores ordinarii, ſuch 
as were preſented according to the common manner, and at 
the uſual time, and fought the ordinary way ; on which ac- 
count they were diltinguiſh'd from the Catervarii, and the 
7 Re on oe | 

As for the ſeveral Kinds already reckon'd up, they ow'd 
their Diſtinction to their Country, their Arms, their way 
of fighting, and ſuch Circumſtances, and may be thus, in 
ſhort, deſcrib'd: | | 

The Retiarius was dreſs'd in a ſhort Coat, having a Fuf- 
cina or 'Trident in his Left-hand, and a Net in his Right, 
with which he endeavour'd to entangle his Adverſary, and 
then with his Trident might eaſily diſpatch him; on bis 


710 Aug. cap. 45. 2 


wha 0 — Md wi. 3 


Book V. The Graviatonrs. 27 
= Head he wore only a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad 
Ribbon. The Secutor was arm'd with a Buckler and a Hel- 
met, whereon was the Picture of a Fiſh, in Alluſion to the 
Net. His Weapon was a Scymetar, or Falx ſupina. He was 
call'd Secutor, becauſe if the Retiarius, againſt whom he was 
always match'd, ſhould happen to fail in calling his Net, his 
only Safety lay in Flight; fo that in this caſe he ply'd his 
Heels as faſt as he could about the place of Combat, till he 
had got his Net in order for a ſecond Throw : In the mean 
time this Secutor or Follower purſu'd him, and endeavour d 
to prevent his Deſign. June nal is very happy in the Ac- 
count he gives us of a young Nobleman that ſcandalpuſly 
turn'd Retiarius in the Reign of Nero: Nor is there any 
relation of this ſort of Combat ſo exact in any other Author; 


— — —„—-— —{ ic 
Dedecus urbis habes : nec myrmillonigh,. mis 
Nec clypeo Gracchum pugnantem OW > jupina, 

 (Damnat enim tales habits, ſed damnat & odit.) 
Nec galea faciem alſcondit, movet ecce tridentem; 
Piftquam librnta 2 ret ia dextra 3 
Nequlcquam effudit, nudum ad ſpectacula vultum 

Erigit, & tota fugit ngnoſcendus arena. 
Credamns tunicæ, de faucibus aurea cum ſe 
Porrigat, & longo jattetur ſpira galero. 
Ergo ignominiam gravitrem pertulit omn: 
Vulnere, rum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſerutor. Sat, 8. 


Go to the Liſts Where Feats of Arms are ſhown, 5 


7 — es — 


There you'll find Gracchus from Patrician grown 

A Fencer, and the Scandal of the Town. 

Nor will he the Myrmillo's Weapons bear, 

The modeſt Helmet he diſdains to wear. 

As KRetiarins he attacks his Foe : : 

Firſt waves his Trident ready for the Throw, 
Next calts his Net, but neither levell'd right; 94 

He ſtares about, expos'd to publick ſight, 

Then places all his Safety in his Flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ! ſee 

His Coat and Hatbarid ſhow his Quality. 

'Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew . 

Twas Gracchus was the Wretch be did purſue, 
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To conquer ſuch a Coward griev'd him more, 1 
Than if he many glorious Wounds had bore. „ 
„„ $4 Mr. Stepney. 5 
Niere the Poet ſeems to make the Myrmillb the ſame as the ; 
Secutor, and thus all the Comments explain him. Yet Lip- 
ſius will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtinct Order, who 
fought compleatly arm'd ; and therefore he believes them to 
be the Crupellarii of Tacitus (a), ſo call d from ſome old 
Gallick Word, exprefling that they could only creep along 
by reaſon of their heavy Armour. „ 
The Thracians made a great part of the choiceſt Gladia- 
tors, that Nation having 85 general Repute of Fierceneſs 
and Cruelty beyond the reſt of the World. The particular 
Weapon they us'd was the Sica, or Fauchion ; and their De- 
fence conſiſted in a Parma, or little round Shield, proper 
to their Country. 5 
The Original of the Samnite Gladiators is given, us by 
Livy : The Campanians, ſays he, bearing a great Hatred to 
the Samnites, they arm'd a part of their Gladiators after the 8 
faſhion of that Country, and call d them Samnites (). What WR 


theſe Arms were he tells us in another place; they wore a 

Shield broad at the top to defend the Breaſts and Shoulders, 7 
and growing more narrow toward the bottom, that it might i 
be mov'd with the greater Convenience; they had a fort of de 
Belt coming over their Breaſts, a Greave on their left Foot, N ot 
and a creſted Helmet on their Heads; whence it is plain that pr 
the Deſcription of the Amazonian Fencer already given from B 


erer is expreſly meant of aſſuming the Armour and 
uty of a Samnite Gladiator. 5 
Balteus & manicæ & criſtæ, cruri ſque ſiniſtri 
Dimidium teqmen. 

The Pinnæ which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet, deno- 
minated another ſort of Gladiators Pinnirapi, becauſe be- 
ing match'd with the Samnites, they us'd to catch at thoſe 
Pinnæ, and bear them off in Triumph, as Marks of their 
Victory. Dr. Holiday takes the Pinnirapus to be the fame 
as the Retiarius (c). | 

Lipſius fancies the Provocatores, mention'd by Cicero in his 
Oration for Peſtius, to have been a diſtinct Species, and that 
they were generally match'd with the Samites; tho perhaps 
the words of Cicero may be thought not to imply ſo much. 


——— —  — . — 


(a) Auna. 3. (6) LIb. 9. ( Mufication on Juvenal, Sat. 3. 
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The Hoplomachi, whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and 


3 Suetonius (b) may ah} be the ſame either with the Sam- 


nites or Mymillones, call'd by the Greek Name oTAaoudy M., 
en they fought in Armour. . ; 
The Eſſedarii, mention'd by the fame Authors (c), and by 
Tully (d), were ſuch as on ſome Occaſions engag d 7 
one another out of Chariots*, tho* perhaps at other Ed. 
times they fought on foot like the reſt. The E e- „ 
dum was a ſort of Waggon, from which the Gauls and the 
N ogg us'd to aſſail the Romans in their Engagements with 
them. 
The Andabatæ or eva&d? fought on horſeback, with a ſort 
of Helmet that cover d all the Face and Eyes, and therefore 
Andabatarum more pugnare is to combat blindfold. 
As to the manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can't ap- 
prehend it fully,unleſs we take in what was done before and 


what after the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. When 


any Perſon deſign'd to oblige the People with ſuch a Show, 
he ſet up Bills in the publick places, giving an account of the 
Time,the number of the Gladiators,and other Circumſtances. 
Fa. they call d Munus prouunciare or 8 and the Li- 
elli or Bills were ſometimes term'd Edicta; many times be- 

ſides theſe Bills they ſet up great Pictures, on which were 
deſcribed the manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of ſome 
of the moſt celebrated Gladiators, whom they intended to 
bring out. This Cuſtom is elegantly deſcrib'd by Horace, 
Book 2. Sat. 7. | | ga ; 

Vel cum Pauſiaca torpes inſane tabella, 

Qui peccas minus atque ego, cum Fulvi Rutubaque 

Aut Placideiani contento poplite miror 

Pralia, rubrica picta aut carbone, velut fi 

Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 

Arma viri? 

Or when on ſome rare Piece you wondring ſtand, 

And praiſe the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 

Are you leſs vain than I, when in the Street 

The painted Canvaſs holds my raviſh'd Sight? 

Where with bent Knees the skilful Fencers ſtrive 

To ſpeed their Paſs, as if they mov'd alive; 

And with new Sleights ſo well expreſs'd enpage, 


That I amaz'd ſtare up, and think them on the Stage. 
* 99 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt place the 
Gladiators were brought out altogether, and oblig'd to take 
a circuit round the Arena in a very ſolemn and pompous 
manner. After this they proceded paria componere, to match 
them by Pairs, in which great Care was uſed to make the 
Matches equal. Before the Combatants fell to't in earneſt, 


they try d their Skill againſt one another with more harmleſs * 
Weapons, as the Rudes, and the Spears without heads, the T 
blunted Swords, the Files, and ſuch like. This Cicero admira- H 
| bly obſerves: Si in Ibo ipſo gladiatorio vitæ certamine, quo 1 : 
7 conreſem males fur, quz on NY 
ad vulns, ſed ad ſpeciem valere videantur ; quanto magis hoc pe 
in Oratione exſpettandum eſt? If in the mortal Combats of 11 
the Gladiators, where the Victor) is decided by Arms, before 15 
they attually engage, there are ſeveral Flourifhes given, more M 
fer a fhew of Art than a deſign of hurting ; how much more 2 
proper uculd this look in the Contention 7 an Orator? This . 
flouriſhing before the Fight was call'd in common Præluſio, 
or in reſpect of the Swords only, Ventilatio. This Exerciſe 
was continu'd till the Trumpets ſounding, gave them notice 
to enter on more deſperate Encounters, and then they were C 
ſaid vertere Arma. | 1 | 8 Ss þ: 
— La rem uatam eſſe intelligo, G 
Neceſſum eſt vorfis arms depuguarier. Plaut. x 
The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere; of a- 4 
yoiding a Blow, exire. | 8 
Cerpore tela modo, atque cculis vigilantibus exit, Virg. 
When any Ferſon receiv'd a remarkable Wound, either his 
Adverſary or the People us d to cry out, habet, or hoc habet. 
This i allides to, Kei . 
— Teloque orantem multa, trabali | 
. Deſuper altus equo graviter ferit, atque ita fatur : 
Hee habet: hac magnis melior data victima divis. + ; 


-—— Him, as much he pray'd, 

With his huge Spear Meſſapus deeply ſtruck 

From his high Courſer's Back, and chafing ſpoke, 
He has it; and to this auſpicious Blow = '* 
A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall owe. 4 
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his 


bet, 


he 
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= Dillike given by the People were, 
tere Pollicem, Phraſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd 


knowledg'd himſelf conquer'd ; yet this would not fave his 


lie, unless the People pleas d, and therefore he made his 


Application to them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour and 
premere Pollicem, and ver- 


much about to little purpoſe. But M. Dacier leems to have 
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The Party who was worſted ſubmitted his Arms, and ac- 


been more happy in his Explanation than his Predeceſſors. 


The former he takes to be a clenching of the Fingers of both 
Hands between one another, and ſo holding the 2 Thumbs 


; | upright cloſe together. This was done to exprels their Ad- 


miration of the Art and Courage ſhew'd by both Combatants, 
and a ſign to the Conqueror to ſpare the Life of his Antago- 
niſt, as having perform'd his Part remarkably well. Hence 
Horace, to ſignify the extraordinary Commendation that 2 


Man could give to one of his own 'Temper and Diſpoſition, - 


ſays, 
Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice Iudum. 


And Menander has Jeilvaus mi av, to preſs the Fingers, q 


bation, anſwerable to our Clapping. 8 

But the contrary Motion, or bending back of the Thumbs; 
ſignified the Diſſatisfaction of the Spectators, and authoriz'd 
Fre Victor to kill the other Combatant outright for a Cow- 
ard. ” 


—.—g Verſo pollice vulgi | 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter- Juv. Sat. 3, 


Where influenc'd by the Rabbles bloody Will, 
With 'Thumbs bent back they popularly Kill. 


/ 


Cuſtom on the Grecian Stage, deſign d for a Mark of Appro- 


Beſides this Privilege of the People, the Emperors ſeem to 


have had the liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when 


they were preſent at the Solemnity, and perhaps upon the 
bare coming in of the Emperor into the place of Combat, 
the Gladiators, who in that Inſtant had the worſt of it, were 
deliver d from farther Danger. | 


Cæſaris adventu tuta Gladiator arena 


Ex it. Oy auxilium non leve vultus habet. Ma tial. 


$ 4 


Where 
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| Where Cz/ar comes, the worſted Fencer lives, | 

And his bare Preſence (like the Gods) reprieves. 
Aſteèr the Engagement there were ſeveral Marks of Favour 
conferr'd on the Victors, as many times a Preſent of Money, 


perhaps gather'd up among the Spectators, which Juvenal 
alludes to, Sat. 7. 5 


Accipe victori populus quod poſtulat aurum. 


— Take the Gains | 
A conqu'ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains. 


1 But the moſt common Rewards were the Pileus and tha 
Rudis: The former was given only to ſuch Gladiators as 


were Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The 


Rudis ſeems to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Free- 


men, but with this difference, that it procur'd for the for- 


mer no more than a diſcharge from any farther Performance 
irl publick, upon which they commonly turn'd Laniſtæ, ſpend- 


mg their Time in training up young Fencers. Ovid calls it 


tuta Rudis. 
Tutaque depofito poſcitur enſe rudis. 


But the Rudis, when given to ſuch Perſons as, being free; 
had, hir'd themſelves out for theſe Shows, reſtor'd them to 
a full Enjoyment of their Liberty. Both theſe ſorts of Rudi- 
arii, being excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom to 
hang up their Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron 
of their Profeſſion, ang were never call'd out again without 
their Conſent. Horace has given us a full Account of this 
Cuſtom in his firſt Epiſtle to Mxcenas. | 


Prima dicte mihi, ſumma dicende camœna, 
Speftatum ſatis 2 donatum jam rude, quæris, 

 Macenms, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 
Nom ea eſt atas, non mens. Vejanius armis 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis, Iatet abditus agro ; 
Ne pPopulum extrenia toties exoret arena. 


| Mavens 
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Macenas, you whoſe Name and Titles grac'd 
My early Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt: 
Now, when I've long engag d with wiſh'd Succeſs, 
And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe ; 
While ſprightly Fancy ſinks with heavy Age, 
Again you'd bring me on the doubtful Stage. 
Yet wiſe Vejanim, hanging up his Arms 
To Hercules, yon little Cottage farms: 
Leaſt he be forc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, 
To er inge to the vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns. 


The learn'd Dacier, in his Obſervation on this Place 
acquaints us, That *twas a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
laid down any Art, or Employment, to conſecrate the proper 
Inſtruments of their Calling to the particular Deity, who was 
acknowledged for the Preſidentof that Profeſſion. And there- 
fore the Gladiators, when thus diſcharg'd, hung up their 
Arms to Hercules; who had a Chapel by every Amphithea- 
tre; and where there were no Amphitheatres, in Circo*s -- 


And over every place aflign'd to ſuch manly Performances, 


there ſtood a Hercules with his Club. | 
We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 
Paſſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome meaſure as an A- 
pology for the Cuſtom. Crudele Gladiatorum ſpectaculum & 
inhumanum nonuullis videri ſolet: & haud ſcio an non ita ſit 
ut nunc fit cum vero ſontes ferro depugaabant, auribus ſortaſſe 
multæ, oculis quidem nulla * eſſe furt ior contra dolurem 
mortem diſciplina (a). The Shows of Gladiators may poſſi- 
bly to ſome Perſons ſeem barbarous aud inhuman: And indeed 
as the Caſe now ſtands, I can't ſay that the Cenſure is unjuſt : 
But in thoſe Times, when only guilty Perſous compos'd the 


number of Combatants, the Ear perhaps might receive many 


better Inſtruftions ; but tis impoſſible that any thing which 
affect our Eyes, ſhould fortifie us with more ſucceſs againſt 
the Aſſaults of Grief and Death. 1 
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(2) Tuſcul. Queſt, 3, 75 
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e 5 
Of the LU DI SCENICI, or Stage-Plays : And 
| 


firſt of the Satires, and the Mimick=Pieces, with the 
Riſe and Advances of ſuch Entertainments among the 


— 


RomMaN's. 


THE LUDISCENICI or Stage-Plays, have been com- 
® monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Trage- 
dy, and Comedy. The elder & aliger will have Satire to have 
proceeded from Tragedy, in the ſame manner as the Mimus 
from Comedy: But we are aſſur'd this was in uſe at Rome, 
long before the more perfect Drama's had gain'd a place on 
the Stage. Nor has the ſame excellent Critick been more hap- 
Py in tracing the Original of this ſort of Poetry as far as 
Greece : For we.cannot ſuppoſe it to bear any reſemblance to 
the Chorus, or Dance of Satyres. which us'd to appear in the 
'Theatres at Athens, as an Appendage to ſome of their Tra- 
gedies, thence call'd Satyrique. This kind of Greek Farce was 
taken up purely in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, 
not admitting thoſe Sarcaſtical Reflections, which were the 
very Eilence of the Roman Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and 
Dac ier without caſting an Eye towards Greece, make no que- 
lion but the Name is to be deriv'd from Satura a Roman 
Word, ſignifying full. The (u) being chang'd into an (i); at- 
ter the ſame manner as optumus and maxumus were afterwards 
ſpelld opt imus and maximus. Satura being an Adjective, mult | 
be ſuppos'd to relate to the Subſtantive Lanx, a Platter or 
Charger; ſuch as they fill'd yearly with all forts of Fruit, and 
ofier'd to their Gods at their Feltivals.as the Primit i æ, or firſt 
Bat herings of the Seaſon. Such an Expreſſion might be well 
applied to this kind of Poem, which was full of various Mat- 
ter, and written on different Subjects. Nor are there want- 
ing other Inſtances of the ſame way of {peaking ; as particu- 
larly per Saturam Sententios exquirere, is us d by Saluſt, to 
ſigniſie the way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the 
Members were told, nor the Voices counted, but all gave 
their Suſfrages promiſcuouſſy, and without obſerving any Or- 
der. And the Hiſtoriæ Sature, or per Saturum, of Feſtus, were 
nothing elſe but Miſcellanous Tracts of Hiſtory. The Original 
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of the Roman Satire, will lead us into the Knowledge of the 

firſt Repreſentations of Perſons, and the rude Eſſays towards 
Dramatick Poetry, in the Ruſtick Ages of Rome; for which 
we are beholden to the accurate Reſearch of Dacier, and the 


1 


Improvement of him by Mr. Dryden. 
During the ſpace of almoſt four hundred Vears from the 
building of the City. the Romans had never known any Enter- 
tainments of the Stage. Chance and Tollity firſt found out 
thoſe Verſes, which they call'd Saturnian, becauſe they ſup- 
pos'd ſuch to have been in uſe under Saturn; and Fefcennine, 
from Feſcennia, a Town in Tuſcany, where they were firſt 


= practis'd. The Actors, upon Occaſion of Merriment, with a 


groſs and ruſtick kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another 
ex tempore with their Failings ; and at the ſame time, were 
nothing ſparing of it to the Audience. Somewhat of this Cu- 
ſtom was afterwards retain'd in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt of 
Saturn celebrated in December: At leaſt all kind of freedom 
of Speech was then allow'd to Slaves, even againſt their Ma- 

ſters : And we are not without ſome Imitation of it in our 
Chriſtma;z-Gambols. We can't have a better Notion of this 

rude and unpoliſh'd kind of Farce, than by imagining a Com- 
pany of Clowns on a Holy-day dancing lubberly,and upbraid- 

one another in ex tempore Doggrel, with their Defects and 

Vices, and the Stories that were told of them in Bake- 

Houſes, and Barbers-Shops. . 

This rough-caſt unhewen Poetry was inſtead of Stage- 
Plays, for the ſpace of an hundred and twenty Years tage- 
ther: But then, when they began to be ſomewhat better 
bred, and entered, as one may fay, into the firſt Rudiments 
of Civil Converſation, they left theſe Hedge-notes for ano- 
ther ſort of Poem, a little more poliſh'd, which was alſo full 
of pleaſant Raillery, but without any mixture of Obſcenity. 
This new Species of Poetry appear'd under the Name of Sa- 
tire, becauſe of its variety, and was adorn'd with Compoſi- 
tions of Muſick, and with Dances. 

When Livius Andronicus, about the Year of Rome 514, had 
introduc'd the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Come- 
dy, the People neglected and abandon'd their old Diverſion 
of Satires: But not long after, they took them up again, and 
then they join'd them to their Comedies, playing them at 
the end a the Drama; as the French continue at this Day 
to act their Farces in the nature of a ſeparate Repreſentati- 
on from their Tragedies. k 
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A Vear aſter Andronicus had open'd the Roman Stage with 
bis new Drama's, Eunius was born; who when he was grown 
to Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly conſider'd the Genius of 
the People, and how cagerly they follow'd the firſt Satires, 
thought it would be worth his while to refine upon the Pro- 

ject, and to write Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, but 
read. The Event Was inſ\werable to his Expectation, and his 
Peſign being imptov'd by Pacuvius, adorn'd with a more 
graceful Tutn by Lucilius, and advanc'd to its full height by 

Horace, Juvenal and Peſirus, grew into a diſtinct Species of 
Poetry, and has ever met with a kind Reception in the World. 
To hl ſame Original we owe the other ſort of Satire, call'd 

Varronian, from the Learned Varro, who firſt compos'd it. 
This was written geo, without any reſtraint to Verſe or 
Proſe, but conſiſted of an intermixture of both; of which 
nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, Senecas mock Deifica- 
of the Emperor Claudims, and Boethius's Conſolat ions. 

As for the Mimns, from Mie, to imitate, Scaliger de- 
fines it to be, a Poem imitating any fort of Actions, ſo as to 
make them appear ridiculous (4). The Original of it he refers 
to the Comedies, in which, when the Chorus wen t off the 
Stage, they were ſucceeded by a ſort of Actors-who diverted 
the Audience for ſome time, with Apiſh Poſtures, and an- 
tick Dances. They were not mask'd, hut had their Faces 
fmear'd over with Soot, and dreſs'd themſelves in Lamb- 
skins, which are call'd Peſcia in the old Verſes of the Salii. 
They wore Garlands of Ivy, and carried Baskets full of Herbs 
and Flowers to the Honour of Bacchus, as had been obſerv'd 
in the firſt Inſtitution of the Cuſtom at Athens. They acted 
always barefoot, and were thence call'd Planipedes. 

Iheſe Diverſions being receiv'd with univerſal Applauſe 
by the People, the Actors took aſſurance ta model them in- 

to a diſtinct Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent 
them by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that 
they undertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the 
Name of Mimi, repreſenting an imperfe& ſort of Drama, 
not divided into Acts, and perform'd only by a ſingle Per- 
{bn. Theſe were a very frequent Entertainment of the Ro- 
man Stage long after Tragedy and Comedy had been ad- 
vanc'd to their full height, and ſeem'd to have always main- 


tained a very great Eſteem in the Town. 
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he two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they call d 


n them, were Laberius and Publius, both Contemporary to Ju- 
of lin Cæſar. Laberins was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, 
Ss, and at Threeſcore Years of Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of 
d= his own compoſing, in the Games which Cæſar preſented to 
It the People; for which he receiv'da Reward of five hundred 
is ne and a Gold Ring, and fo recover'd the Honour 
e BS which he had forfeited by performing on the Stage (a). Ma- 
y crobius has given us part of a Prologue of this Author, where- 
of in he ſeems to complain of the Obligation which Cæſar laid 
d. on him to appear in the Quality of an Actor, ſo contrary to 
d his own Inclinations, and to the former Courſe of his Life. 
"X Some of them, which may ſerve for a taſte of his Wit and 
* Style, are as follows : 3 EN. 


Fortuna immoderata in bono æque atque in malo, 

S tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 

3 Hloris cacumen noſtræ fame frangere, 

Cur, cum vigebam membris previridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo & tali cum poteram viro, 
Non flexibilem me . ut carperes : 
Nunt me quo dejicis ? Quid ad ſceuam affero ? 

Diecorum forma, an dignitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucunda ſonum? 

Ut hedera ſerpens vires arboreas necat; 
Ita me ugtuſtas amplexu annorum enec at. 
Sepulehri ſimilis nthil niſi nomen ret ineo. 


Horace indeed expreſly taxes his Compoſures with want of 
Elegance (b) : But Scaliger (e) thinks the Cenſure to be very 
unjult;and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better 
than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be founds 
There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame Laberius upon 
Tully when upon receiving the Golden Ring of Cæſar he 
went to reſume his Seat among the Knights ; they out of 2 
Principle of Honour ſeem'd very unwilling to receive him; 
Cicero particularly told him, as he paſs'd by, That indeed he 
would make room for him with all his Heart, but that he 
was ſqueez'd up already himſelf. No wonder (ſays Laberius) 
that you who commonly make uſe of two Seats at once, 
fancy your {elf ſqueez d up, when you hit like other People. 
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(a) Juet in Fil. cap. 39. lacrob. Saturn, lid, 2. C. 7. (b) Lib. 1. 
Sat. 10. (e.) De re Port. lüb. I, CG, 10. | So 


In 


vs 


of the Orator (a). ... 1 baba 

Publius was a Syrian by Birth; but receiv'd his Education 
at Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſeveral Spe- 
cimens of Wit obtain'd his Freedom, he ſet to write Mimick 
Pieces, and acted them with wonderful Applauſe about the 
Towns in Zaly. At laſt, being brought to Rome, to bear a 
part in Ceſar's Plays | 
ters and Actors, and Won the Prize from every Man of them 
one by one, even from Laberius himſelf (C). A Collection 
of Sentences taken out of his Works are ſtill extant. Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger gives them a very high Encomium, and thought 
it worth bis while to turn them into Greek. 


In which he gave a very ſevere wipe on the double dealing 


(4) Macrob. Saturn. lib. 2. C. 7» (b) Idem, lib, 2. C. 7. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Ro MAN Traged y and Comedy. 


THE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow'd 

from the Grecians, and therefore do not ſo properly fall 
under the preſent Deſign: Yet in order to a right underſtand- 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very uſeful 
Enquiry, without roaming ſo far as Athens, unleſs upon a ne- 
ceflary Errand. The Parts of a Play agreed on by ancient and 
modern Writers, are theſe four Firlt, The Protafis, or En- 
trance, which gives 4 Light only to the Characters of the Per- 
ſons, and proceeds very little to any part of the Action. Se- 
condly, The Epitaſis, or working up of the Plot, where the 
Play grows warmer; the Deſign or Action of it is drawing on; 


and you ſte ſomething promiting that it will come to paſs. 


Thirdly, The Cataſtaſis, or, in a Roma Word, the Status, the 
heighth and full growth of the Play: This may properly be 


calPd the Counter turn, which deſtroys that Expectation, im- 


broils the Action in new Difficulties, and leaves us far diſtant 
from that Hope in which it found ns. Laſtly, the Cataſtrophe 
or Avors, the diſcovery, or unravelling of the Flot: Here we lee 
all things ſettling again on their firſt Fouhdations.and the Ob- 
ſtacles which hindred the Deſign or Aſtion of the Pla, once 
ON remoy d, 
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remov'd, it ends with that reſemblance of Truth and Nature, 
that the Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct of it (a). 
It's a queſtion, whether the firſt Roman Drama's were divi- 
ded into Acts; or at leaſt it ſeems probable, that thoſe were 
not admitted into Comedy till after it had loſt its Chorus, and 
ſo ſtood in need of ſome more neceſſary Diviſions than could 
be made by the Muſick only. Yet the five Acts were fo eſta- 
bliſh'd in the time of Horace, that he gives it for a Rule, 


Wore minor, neu fit quinto productior actu 
abula. 


The diſtin&ion of the Scenes ſeems to have been an Inven- 
tion of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old 
Copies of Plautus and Terence; and therefore theſe are whol- 
ly left out in the excellent French and Engliſh Tranſlations. | 

The Drama's preſented at Rome, were divided in general 
into Palliꝶæ and T ogate, Grecian, and properly R:man: In 


habited according to the faſhion of that Country ; in the other 
the Perſons were ſuppos d to be Romans. But then the Come- 
dies properly Reman were of ſeveral forts: Pretextate, when 
the Actors were ſuppos d to be Ferſons of 8 as had 
the liberty of wearing the Prætexta or Purple Gown : Taber- 
nariæ, When the Tabernæ, low ofMnary Buildings were ex- 
preſs'd in the Scenes, the Perſons being of the lower Rank. 
Suetonius (b) informs us, 'T hat C. Meliſſus, in the time of 
Auguſtus, introduc'd a new ſort of Togatæ, which he call'd 
Trabeatz. Monſieur Dacier is of Opinion, that they were 
wholly taken up in Matters relating to the Camp,and that the 
Perſons repreſented were ſome of the chief Officers (c) : For 
the Trabea was the proper Habit of the Conſul when he ſet 


which they call'd Atellaua, from Atella, a Town of the Oſci- 
aus in Campania,where it was firſt invented. Ihe chief detign 
of it was Mirth and Jelling, (tho” ſometimes with a mix- 
ture of Debauchery, and laſcivious Poſttres) and therefore the 
Actors Were not reckon'd among the Hiſtriones, or common 


Players; but kept the benefit of their Tribe, and might be 


on Horace s Arte Poet. 


liſted 


the former, the Plot being laid in Ereece, the Actors were 


forward on any Warlike Deſign. There was a Species of Co- 
medy different from both theſe, and more inclining to Farce, 
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(a) Mr. Dryden's Bramat. Effay. (b) De claris Grammat. 21. (e) Not. 
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| Iſted for Soldiers, a Privilege allow'd only to Freemen, Some- 
times perhaps the Atellanæ were preſented between the Acts 


of other Comedies, by way of Exodium, or Interlude: As we B 
meet with Exodium Atellanicum in Suetonius (a). 7 h 
Tho' all the Rules by which the Drama is practis'd at this 

Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of the W 
Plot; or the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, 1 
Narrations, and other Beauties not eſſential to the Play, were P. 
deliver d to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which we Cl 
make of all Performances in this kind, are guided by their Ex- tl 
amples and Directions; yet there are ſeveral things belonging W 
to the old Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at all under- 1 
fland by the Modern, ſince, not being eſſential to theſe i 
Works, they have been long diſus'd. Of this fort we may WW *: 


reckon up, as particularly worth our Obſervation, the Buskin 

and the Sock, the Maſques, the Chorus, and the Flutes. C 
The Cothurnus and the Soccus, were ſuch eminent Marks ME be 

of Diſtinction between the old Tragedy and C@nedy, that P. 

they were brought not only to ſignifie thoſe diſtinct Species 

of Dramatick Poetry, but to expreſs the ſublime and the hum 

ble Style in any other Compoſitions: As Martial calls Vi- 

rgil, Cothur nat us, tho he never medled with Tragedy. 


Grande Corhurggei pene Maro nis 0 pl. 


This Cot hurnus is thought to have been a ſquare high ſort at 
1 bf Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinay th 
| ſize of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes to * 
0 have generally been; and at the ſame time giving them tr 
$ leave to move but ſlowly, were well accommodated to the of 
l State and Gravity which Subjects of that nature requir'd. Yet th 
| tis plain they were not in uſe only on the Stage; for Virgil 1 
| brings in the Goddeſs Venus in the Habit of a Tyrian Maid, H 
| telling Azneas, th 
| Virginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare pharetras, 8 
ö Purpureoque alte ſuras vincire cothurno. ar 

From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wore Buſ- P. 


kins to ſecure their Legs: But then we muſt ſuppoſe them to 0 
be much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, for fear 


they ſhould prove a hindrance to the Swiftneſs and Agility re- 
*(a) Tiber. 43. ee 
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quir'd in that Sport. The Women in ſome Parts of 7-aly {till 
5 4 fort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like theſe 


2 


Buskins, which they call Cioppini : Laſſels informs us, that 


he had ſeen them at Venice a full half-yard high. 

The Socti were a {light Kind of Covering for the Feet, 
whence the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv'd. 
Ihe Comedians wore theſe, to repreſent the Vility of the 
Perſons they repreſented, as debzuch'd young Sparks, eld 
crazy Miſers, Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of 
that Gang ; for the Sock being proper to the Women, as it 


Was very light and thin, was always counted ſcandalous when 


worn by Men. Thus Seneca (a) exclaims againſt Caligula for 


adorn'd with Gold and Silver. 8 

Another reaſon why they were taken up by the Actors of 
Comedy might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that could 
be imagin'd for dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen the 


| ſitting to judge upon Life and Death in a rich Pair of Socks 


Patron of Weddings : 
Huc veni niveo gerens 
Luteum pede fuccum, 
5% hilari die, 
uptialia concinens 
Voce carmind tinnula 
Pelle humum pedibus. 


The Perſona or Maſque Agellius (Y) derives (according to 
an old Author) from Per ſono, to ſound throughly, becauſe 
theſe Vizards being put over the Face, and left open at the 
Mouth, rendred x Voice much clearer and fuller, by con- 
tracting it into a leſſer compaſs. But Saliger will not allow 
of this Conjecture. However the reaſon of it (which is all 
that concerns us at preſent) appears from all the old Figures 
of the Maſques, in which we find always a very large wide 
Hole deſign d for the Mouth. Madam Dacier, who met with 
the Draughts of the Comick Vizards in a very old Manuſcript 
of Terence, informs us, that they were not like ours, which 
cover only the Face but that they came over the whole Head, 
and had always a ſort of Peruke of Hair faſten'd on them, 
proper to the Perſon whom they were to repreſent,  _ 

The Original of the Maſque is referr'd by Horace to Zſ- 
chylus, whereas before the Actors had no other diſguiſe, but to 


(a) Benefic. lib, 2. cap. 12. (6) Nod. lib. 3. cap. 7. 82 0 
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ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet this was 
well enough when their Stage was no better than a Cart. 


Enotum Tragic 21 inveniſſe Camẽne 

Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis, 

ua canerent agerentque peruncti facibus ora. 
Poſt hunc perſonx 5 aque repertor honeſtæ 
LE ſchylus, & modicis implevit pulpita tignis ; 
Et decuit maguumque loqui, nitique-Cothurno. 


When Theſpis firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 

Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene; 

Where ghaſtly Faces, ſtain'd with Lees of Wine, 

Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud. 

This Aſchylus (with Indignation) ſaw, 

And built a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs, 

Brought Vizards in (a civiler Diſguiſe) _ 

And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. | 

a LES: [My Lord Roſcommon. 

The Chorus, Hedelin defines to be a Company of Actors, 
repreſenting the Aſſembly or Body of thoſe Perſons, who ei- 
ther were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place 
or Scene where the Buſineſs was ſuppos'd to be tranfacted. 
This is exactly obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Poets, 
LE ſchylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Ariſtophanes; but the on- 
ly Latin Tragedies which remain, thoſe under the Name of 
Seneca, as they are faulty in many reſpects, ſo particularly are 
they in the Chorus's ; for ſometimes they hear all that's ſaid 
upon the Stage, ſee all that's done, and ſpeak very properly 
to all; at other times one would think they were blind, 
deaf, or dumb. In many of theſe Drama's one can hardly 
tell whom they repreſent, how they were dreſs d, what rea- 
fon brings them on the Stage, or why they are of one Sex 
More than of another. Indeed the Verſes are fine, full of 
Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit, but may in moſt 


places be very well ſpar'd, without ſpoiling any thing either 


in the Senſc or the Repreſentation of the Poem. Beſides, the 
Thebais has no Chorus at all, which may give us occaſion to 
doubt of what Scaliger affirms ſo poſitively, that Tragedy 
was never without Chcrus's, For it feems probable enough 
that in the time of the debauch'd and looſe Emperors, when 
Mimicks and Butitoons came in for Interludes to Tragedy as 


well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas'd by degrees to be a Part of 


the 


* 


- * 
* | 
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was the Dramatick Poem, and dwindled into a Troop of Muſi= = 

W cians and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Acts. 
The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver'd by 

= race : AE; "Og 


Attoris partes Chorus officiumqne virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat adtus 

uod non propoſes conducat & hæreat apte. 
Ile bonis faveatque & concilietur amicts, 
Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes ; 
He dapes luu det men ſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitium, lepeſque C apertis otia pertis. 
Ille tegat commiſſa ; deoſquè precetur & oret 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 
And has a generous and manly Part, 
Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 


non. And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 

ors, Sobriety, Security, and Peace, OE RT 
ei- And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortunes Wheel, 
lace To raiſe the Wretched, and pu!l down the Proud ; 
ted. But nothing mult be ſung between the Acts 

ets, But what ſome way conduces to the Plot. 

"x ARE 


[My Lord Roſcommots. 


410 This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorzes of 
erl Tr agedies ; yet the old Comedies, we are al{ur'd, had their 
[ 4 (Horus 's too, as yet appears in eee where, belides 
wr thoſe compos'd of the ordinary fort of Perſons, we meet 
pd with one of Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps, 
8 but all very conformable to the Nature of the Subject, and 
1 ay extremely comical. _ | | | 
no Twould be foreign to our preſent Purpoſe to trace the 


th Original of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it Was regulated 
= Theſpis, (generally honour'd with the Title of the firſt 
Tragedian ;) whereas before twas nothing elſe but a Com- 


807 pany of Muſicians ſinging and dancing in honour of re 
ugh cus. It may be more proper to obſerve how it came, after 
a ſome time, to be left out in Comedy, as it is in that of the 
75 Romans. Horace's reaſon is, that the Malignity and ſatirical 
her Humour of the Poets was the cauſe of it ; for they made 
uh | 18 the 


e 


1 % 5 


f 


_— * | 9 A 
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the Choris's abuſe People ſo ſeverely, and with fo bare a 
Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt forbad them to uſe any 


ſeconded this Prohibition, the Poets would have preſerv'd | 


Tragedy; but as they were nece 


in the Plot: Now it was not very likely that there ſhould WW 
be ſuch a Company in thoſe places, managing an Intrigue of D. 


with any Probability. 


= 


———— 
The Tragedy and Comed) Part II. 


at all. 


* 


5 Choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 


—ů— —Aäĩv5— 


But perhaps, if the Rules of Probability had not likewiſe | 


their Chorus ſtill, bating the ſatirical Edge of it. Therefore 
a farther reaſon may be offer d for this Alteration. Comedy 
took its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy ; and when 
the downright abuſing of livihg Perſons was prohibited, they 
invented new Subjects, which they govern'd by the Rules of 
itated to paint the Actions 
of the Vulgar, and conſequently contin'd to mean Events, 
they generally choſe the place of their Scene in ſome Street, 
before the Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppos'd concern'd 


inconfiderable Perſons from Morning till Night. Thus Co- Eh 


. 


medy of itſelf let fall the Chorus, which it could not preſerve th 


| | 4 
The Tibiæ, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any parti- 8 
cular Subject of Antiquity, and yet without the Knowledge du 
df them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix'd to Te- T 
rence's Comedies. Horace gives us no farther Light into this ad 
Matter, than by obſerving the difference between the ſmall WW ry 
rural Pipe and the larger and louder Flute, afterwards brought M 
into faſhion ; however his Account is not to be paſs d by: tit 
Ee: 1 
Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vincta, tubaque 3 
mula; fed tenuis ſimplexque foramine pauco, bi 
Adſpirare & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 81 
Noudum ſpiſſa nimis cumplere ſedilia flatu; | A 
Quo Jane populus numerabilis, ut potè parvus, tl 
At frugi caſtuſque vereunduſque coibat. 5 8 
 Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere vittor, & usbem I 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diuruo fa 
Placari Genius feſtis impune diebus ; | b 
Acceſ ii: numeriſque modiſque liceatia major. Wk 
 tndvetus quid enim ſaperet, libergue laborum = 
Kufticus un lumo confuſus, turpis hoeſto? | d 


Jie ; 


YT 


| equal Left-handed Flutes, if they were thoſe o 


; 
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Sic priſcæ motumque & luxurium addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 
Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 
as Entertainment for the Infant Stage, N 
And pleas d the thin and baſhful Audience 
Of our well- meaning frugal Anceſtors. 
But when our Walls and Limits were enlarg d, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 
Studied new Arts of Luxury and Faſe, = 
The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improv'd; 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit? | 
Or Men of Senſe applaud the ſeſts of Fools? 
Then came rich Clothes and graceful Action in, 
And Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes. 


My Lord Ro common. 


This Relation, tho? very excellent, cannot ſalve the main 
Difficulty, and that is, to give the proper Diſtinction of the 
Flutes, according to the ſeveral Names under which we find 
them, as the Pares and Impares, the Dextræ and Siniſtræ, the 
Lydiz, the Sarrang, and the Phrygiz. Moſt of the eminent 
Criticks have made ſome Etlays towards the clearing of this 
Subject, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutius, Salmaſius, and 

anaquillus Faber ; from whoſe Collections, and her own 
admirable Judgment, Madam Dacier has lately given us a ve- 
ry rational Account of the Matter. The Performers of the 
Muſick (ſays ſhe) play'd always on two Flutes the whole 
time of the Comedy; that which they ſtopt with their Right- 
hand was on that account call'd Right-handed, and that 
which they ſtopt with their Left, Left-handed ; the firſt had 
but a few Holes, and ſounded a deep Baſe, the. other had a 
great number of Holes, and gave a ſhriller and ſharper Note. 
When the Muſicians play'd on 2 Flutes of a different ſound, 
they us d to ſay the Piece was play d Tibiis imparibus, with 
unequal Flutes, or Tibiis dextris & finiſtris, with Right and 
Left-handed Flutes. When they play'd on two Flutcs of the 
fame ſound, they us'd to ſay the Muſick was perforin'd Ti- 
biis paribus dextris, on equal Rigut- handed Flutes, if they 
were of the deeper ſort, or elſe Tiblis paribus e on 
the {hriller. 

No: 1 3 g 


F 


two Left-handed. 


as 
* 


2 


8 


Two equal Right-handed Flutes they calłꝭd Lydian, two 
equal Left-handed ones, Sarranæ, or Tyriay; two unequal 


Flutes Phrygian, as Imitations of the Muſick of thoſe Coun- | 


tries: the laſt ſort Virgil exprelly attributes to the Phrygians, 
Aneid 9. | 2 N _ 


O vere Phrygia, neque enim Phryges ! ite per alta 
Dindyma, ubi aſſuetis biforem dat Tibia cantum. 


Where by biforem cantum the Commentators underſtand 
an equal Sound, ſuch as was made by two different Pipes, 
one flat, and the other fharp. | | 
The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out accord- 
ing to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as there is very 
good reaſon) that the Muſick ſometimes chang'd in the act- 


ing of a Play, and at the proper Intervals two Right- handed 


and two Left-handed Flutes might be us d. 
Our late ingenions Tranſlators of Terence are of a different 
Opinion from the French Lady, when they render T ibiis pa- 
ribus dextris © fmiſtris,two equal Hutes, the one Right-hand- 
ed, and the other Left-handed; whereas the Muſick ſhould 
ſeem rather to have been perform d all along on two equal 
Flutes, ſometimes on two Right-handed, and ſometimes on 
Old Donatus would have us believe that the Right-handed 
or Indian Flutes, denoted the more ſerious Matter and Lan- 
guage of the Comedy; that the Leſt- handed, or Sarranæ, 
were proper to expreſs the Lightneſs of a more jocoſe Stile; 
and that when a Right- handed Flute was join'd with a Left- 
handed, it gave us to underſtand the mixture of Gravity and 
Mirth in the ſame Play. But ſince the Title of the Heauton- 
timoroumenos, or Self-tormentor, informs us, that the Mulick 
was perform d the firſt time of Acting on unequal Flutes, 
and the ſecond time on Right-handed Flutes, we cannot 
agree with the old Scholiaſt, without ſuppoſing the ſame Play 
at one time to be partly ſerious and partly merry, and at ano- 
ther time to be wholly of the graver ſort, which would be 
ridiculous to imagine; therefore the ingenious Lady happily 
advanceth a very fair Opinion, that the Muſick was not gui- 
ded by the Subject of the Play, but by the Occaſion on which 
it was preſented. . Thus in the Pieces which were acted at 
Funeral Solemnities, the Muſick was perform'd on 2 Right- 
handed Flutes, as the moſt grave and melancholy. In thoſe 
acted on any joyful Account, the Muſick conſiſted of 12 
elt 
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' | Left-handed Flutes, as the briskeſt and moſt airy. But in my 
the great Feſtivals of the Gods, which participated of an 
equal ſhare of Mirth and Religion, the Muſick in the Come- 
dies was perform'd with unequal Flutes, the one Right-hand- 
ed, and the other Left-handed ; or elſe by turns, ſometimes 
on two Right-handed Flutes, and ſometimes -on two Left- 
handed, as may be judg'd of Terence's fair Andrian. 

If any thing farther deſerves our natice ip relation to the 
Roman Drama c, it is the remarkable difference between their 
Accors and thoſe of Greece; for at Athens the Actors were 
generally Perſons of good Birth and Education, for the moſt 
part Orators or Poets of the firſt Rank. Sometimes we find 
Kings themſelves performing on the Theaters; and Corne- 
lius Nepos aſſures us, that to appear on the publick Stage 
was not in the leaſt injurious to any Man's Character or 
Honour (a). 5 * 
But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice; for 
the Hiſtriones (ſo call'd from Hiſter, ſignifying a Player in 
the Language of the Tuſcans, from whom they were firit 
brought to Rome to appeaſe the Gods in time of a Plague) 
were the molt ſcandalous Company imaginable, none of that 
Profeſſion being, allow'd . the Privilege to belong to any 

Tribe, or rank'd any higher than the Slaves; however, if 
any of them happen'd at the ſame time to be excellent Ar- 
tilts, and Men of good Morals, they ſeldom fail'd of the 
Eſteem and Reſpect of the chiefeſt Perſons in the Common- 
wealth. This is evident from the Account we have in Hi- 
ſtory of the admirable Roſcius, of whom Tully, his familiar 
Friend, has left this laſting Commendation : Cum artijex 
ejuſmodi fit, ut ſolus dignus videatur eſſe qui in Scena ſpe le- 
tur; tum vir ejuſmodi eſt, ut ſolus dignus videatur qui an 
non accedat (b). So compleat an Artiſt, that he ſeem'd the 

only Perſon who deſerv'd to tread the Stage; and yet at the 
fame time ſo excellent a Man in all other reſpects, that he 


ſeem'd the only Perſon who of all Men ſhould not take up 
that Profeſſion. as oy 


—_- 
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(e) In Præfu. Vit, (b) Pro Quinct. 
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i e 4. a 
Of the Sacred, Votive, and Fuueral Games. 


HE ficred Games being inflitiited on ſeveral Occaſions 
to the Honcur of ſeveral Deities, are divided into many 
Species, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and may 
be thus in ſhort deſcrib'd. 3 RN 

The LUDI MEG ALENSES were inſtituted to the Ho- 
nour of the great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
ner Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Peſſinum 
to Rome; they conſiſted only of Scenical Sports, and were a 
ſolkmti time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. 
In the folemh Proceſſion the Women danc'd before the Image 
of the Goddeſs, and the Magiſtrates appear'd in all their 
Robes, whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalen/is ; they 


2. 


laſtéd fin Days, from the Day before the Nones of April to I. 
the Ides. At firſt they ſeem to have been calld the Mega- t! 
Lenſia, from fett, preat, and afterwards to have loſt the 7 ; 
lince we firid them more frequently under the Name of Me- / 
Caleſſu. It is particularly remarkable in theſe Games, that no a 
Servant was allow'd to bear a Part in the Celebration. 1 

-. The LUDI CERE ALES were delign'd to the Honour of | - 


Ceres, and bottow'd from 3 in Greece. In theſe Games 
the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after ſhe had loſt 

her Daughter Proferpine, and her Travels to find her again. c 
They were held from the Day before the Ides of April eight * | 


Days together in the Circus, where beſides the Combats of 


Horſemen and other Diverſions, was led up the Pompa Cir- 
cenfis, or Cerealis, conſiſting of a ſolemn Proceſſion of the 
Perſons that were to engage in the Exerciſes, accompanied 
with the Magiſtrates and Ladies of Quality, thè Statues of 
the Gods and of famous Men being carried along in State on 
Waggons, which they call'd Thenſe. 5 
. LUDI FLORATES, ſacred to Hora; and celebrated (upon 
Advice of the Sibylize Oracles) every Spring to beg a Bleſſing 
on the Graſs, Trees, and Flowers. Moſt have been of opinion 
that they ow'd their Original to a famous W hore, who having 
gain'd a great Eſtate by her Trade, left the Commonwealth her 
N this condition, that every Vear theyſhould celebrate 
her Birth-day with publick Sports; the Magiſtrates, to avoid 
ſuch a publick Scandal, and at the ſame time to keep their 
| 4 Promiſe, 
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Promiſe, held the Games on the Day appointed, but pretend- 


ed that it was done in the Honour of a new Goddeſs, the Pa- 
trotieſs of Flowers. Whether this Conjecture be true or no, 
we are certain that the maln part of the Solemnity was ma- 
nag d by a, Company of lewd Strumpets, who ran up and 


down nak d, ſometimes dancing, ſometimes fighting, or acting 


the Mimicks. However it came to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt 
Romanswere not for diſcontinuing this Cuſtom, tho the moſt 
indecent imaginable : For Porcius Cato, when he was preſent 
at theſe Games,and ſaw the People aſhamed to let the Maids 
ſtrip while he was there, immediately went out of the Thea 
tre, to let the Ceremony have its Courſe (a). Learned Men 

are now agreed that the vulgar ttotion of Flora the Strum- 
pet, is Parey a Fiction of Lactantim, from whom it was ta- 


| ken. Fora appears to have been a Sabine Goddeſs; and the 


Ludi Florales to have been inſtituted A. L. C. 6t3, with the 
Fines of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen Pecu- 
lat us, for appropriating to themſelves the Publick Land of 
EMMETT. 88 
LUDIT MARTIAL Es inſtituted to the Honour of 
Mars, and held twice in the Year, on the 4th of the Ides of 
May, and again on the Kalends of A guſt, the Day on which 


his Temple was conſecrated. They had no patticular Cere= 


monies that we can meet with, beſides the ordinary Sports 
in the Circo; and Amphitheatre. „„ 
 LUDIAPOLLINA RES, celebrated to the Honour 
of Apollo. They owe their Original to an old Prophetical ſore 
of 4 Poem caſually found, in which the Romans were advis d, 
that if they defir'd to drive out the Troops of their Enemies 
Which infeſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtitute yearly 


Games to Apollo, and at the time of their Celebration maks 
a Collection out of the publick and private Stocks, for a Pre 


ſent to the God. appointing ten Men to take care they were 


held with the ſame Ceremonies as in Greect (r). Macrobiu! 


relates, that the firlt time theſe Games were kept, an Alarm 
being given by the Enemy, the People immediately march'd 
out againſt them, and during the Fight, ſaw a Cloud of Al- 
rows diſcharg'd from the Sky on the adverſe Troops, ſo as t6 


put them toa very diſorderly Flight and ſecure the Victory tô 


the Romans (d). The People fat to fee the Circenſian Vlays, 
all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gates were ſet open, and the 


() Falter. Maxim. tid. 2. c. 3, (6) Vid. Grev. Præ fut ad Lo Tum. 
Theſays A. R. (9, Liv. lib. 2 5» (dy Sa tun lib. 150. 17. * W 1 
24 "i Fs WIS 3 [aq H % , 75 _ 1 ; 
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Day kept Sacred with all manner of Ceremonies. Theſe Games 
at firſt were not fix d, but kept every Year upon what Day the 
Prætor thought fit; till about the Year of the City 545 a Law 
paſs d to ſettle them for ever on a conſtant Day, which was 
near the Nones of July. This Alteration was occaſion'd by a 
grievous Plague then raging in Rome, which they thought 
might in ſome meaſure be allay d by that Act of Religion (a). 
 LUDICAPITOLINA, inſtituted to the Honour of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, upon the account of preſerving his 
Temple from the Gauls. A more famous ſort of Capitol ine 
Games were brought up by Domitian, to be held every five 
Years with the Name of Agones Capitolini, in Imitation of 
the Gracians. In theſe the Profeſſors of all forts had a pub- 
lick Contention, and the Victors were crown'd, and pre- 
ſented with Collars and other Marks of Honour. 

- IUDI ROMANY, the moſt ancient Games, inſtituted at 
the firſt building of the Circus by Tarquinius LT UYACHe 
in a ſtrict Senſe, Ludi Circenſes is often us d to ſignifie the 
ſame Solemnity. They were deſign'd to the Honour of the 
three great Deities, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. "Tis worth 
obſerving, that tho? they were uſually call'd Circenſes, yet in 
Livy we meet with the Ludi Romani Scenici (b), intimating 
that they were celebrated with new Sports. The old Faſt; 
make them to be kept nine Days together, from the Day 
before the Nones to the Day before the Ides of September : 
In which too we find another ſort of Ludi Romani, cele- 
brated five Days together, within two Days after theſe. P. 
Manutius thinks the laſt to have been inſtituted very late, 
not till after the Proſecution of Verres by Cicero (c). 
 LUDI CONSUALES, inſtituted by Romulus, with deſign 
to ſurprize the Saline Virgins ; the Account of which is thus 
given us by Plutarch. © He gave out as if he had found an 
Altar of; a certain God hid under Ground; the God they 
** call'd Con ſus, the God of Counſel : This is properly Nep- 
f© tune, the Inventer of Horſe-riding; for the Altar is kept co- 
ver din the great Circo; only at Horſe- races, then it appears 
fe to publick view; and ſome ſay it was not without reaſon that 
© this God had his Altar hid under Ground, becauſe all Coun- 
fe ſels ought to be ſecret and conceal'd., Upon Diſcovery of 
ce this Altar Romulus, by Proclamation, appointed a Day fora 
te ſplendid Sacrifice, and for publick Games and Shows to en- 
A tertain all ſorts of People, and many flock'd thither ;he him- 


N. 


(a) Liv Id. 25. (h) Liv. 3. ( Manet, in Fern. 
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© ſelf fat uppermoſt among his Nobles clad in Purple. Now , 
© theSign of their falling on was to be whenever he aroſe and 
ve gather d up his Robe, and threw it over his Body; his 
* Men ſtood all ready arm'd, with their Eyes intent upon 
him; and when the Sign was given, drawing their Swords 
* and falling on with a great Shout, bore away the Daughters 
of the Sabines, they themſelves flying, without any lett or 
* hindrance ”. Theſe Games were celebrated yearly on the 
twelfth of the Kalends of September, confiſting for the moſt 
part of Horſe-Races, and Encounters in the Circus. 

LUDI COMPIT A LIT II, ſo call'd from the Compita, 
or Croſs-Lanes, where they were inſtituted and celebrated by 
the rude Multitude that was got together, before the build- 
ing of Rome. They ſeem to have been laid down for many 
Years, till Servins Tullius reviv'd them. They were held 
during the Compitalia, or Feaſts of the Lares, who preſided 
as well over Streets as Houſes. Setonins tells us, that Au- 

uſtus order'd the Lares to be crown'd twice a Year at the 

: Compitalician Games, with Spring-Flowers (a). This crown- 
ing the Houſhold-Gods,and offering Sacrifices upand down in 
the Streets, made the greateſt part of the Solemnity ofthe Feaſt, 

LUDI AUGUST ALES and PALATINI, both inſtitu- 
ted to the Honour of Auguſtus after he had been enroll'd in 
the number of the Gods; the former by the common con- 
ſent of the People, and the other bv his Wife Livia, which 
were always celebrated in the Palace (b): They were both _ 
continued by the ſucceeding Emperors. 

LUDIS 2£CUL ARES, the moſt remarkable Games that 

we meet with in the Roman Story. The common Opinion 
makes them to have had a very odd Original, of which we have 
a tedious Relation in FValerius Maxim (c) of the Ancients, 
and Angelus Politianus (d) of the Moderns. Monſieur Dacier 
in his excellent Remarks on the Secular Poem of Horace, 
paſſes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, and aſſures 
us, that we need go no further for the riſe of the Cuſtom, 
than to the Sine Oracles, for which the Romans had ſo 
great an Eſteem and Veneration. 5 | 
In theſe facred Writings there was one famous Prophecy to 
this effec ; That if the Romans at the beginning of every Age 
ſhould hold ſolemn Games in the Campus Martins to the Ho- 
our of Pluto, Proſerpiue, Fund, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Par- 
1 (a) Aug. c. 32. (b) Dio lib. 36. Sueto 2- Calig. $6. (6) Lib, 2. C 4. 
61 (4) HMiſcellan, c. 58. — — | da 
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cæ, or three fatal Siſters, their City ſhould ever flouriſh, and all 
Nations be ſubjected to their Dominion. They were very rea- 
ly to obey the Oracle, and in all the Ceremonies us d on that 
occaſion conform'd themſelves to its Directions. The whole 
manner of the Solemnity, was as follows: In the firſt place the 
. plrry receiv'd Orders to make an invitation of the whole 
World to come to a Feaſt which they had never ſeen already, 
and ſhould never ſee again. Some few Days before the begin- 
hing of the Games, the Ou:adecimviri, taking their Seats in 
the Capitol and in the Palatine Temple, diſtributed among 
the People purifying Compoſitions, as Flambeaus, Brimitone, 
and Sulphur. From hence the People pals'd on to Diana's 
Temple on the Auentine Mountain, carrying Wheat, Bar- 
ley and Beans as an Offering; and after this they ſpent whole 
Nights in Devotion to the Deſtinies. At length, when the 
time of the Games was actually come, which continued 3 Days 
and 3 Nights, the People aſſembled in the Camps Martius, 
and facritic'd to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the 
Parcæ, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. On the firſt Night of the 
Feaſt, the Emperor, accompanied by the Ouindecempiri, 
commanded three Altars to be rais'd on the Bank of Tiber, 
which: they ſprinkled with the Blood of three Lambs, and 
then proceeded to burn the Offerings and the Victms. After 
this they mark'd out à Space which ſerv'd for a Theatre, 
being illuminated by an innumerable multitude of Flambeaus 
and Fires ; here they ſung ſome certain Hymns compos'd on 
this Occaſion, and celebrated all kinds of Sports. On the Da 
after, when they had been at the Capitol to ofter the VI 
ctims, they return'd to the Campus Martins, and held Sports 
to the Honour of Apollo and Diana. Theſe laſted till the 
next Day, when the noble Matrons, at the Hour appoin- 
ted by the Oracle, went to the Capitol to ſins Hymns to 
Jupiter. On the third Day, which concluded the Feaſt, twenty 
»ven young Boys and as many Girls ſung in the Temple of 
alatine IE Hans and Verſes in Greek and Latin, to re- 
commend the City to the Protection of thoſe Deities whom 
they deſign'd particularly to honour by their Sacrifices. 
The famous Secular Poem of Hiace was compos'd for 
this laſt Day, in the Secular Games held by Auguſtus.Dacier 
has given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Maſter-piece 
of Horace; and believes that all Antiquity cannot furniſh us 
with any thing more happily compleat. , 
+ There has been much Controverſie, Whether theſe Games, 


. (a) De Dei Natali, cap. 17. (e) Sucton. Claud. 21. What 


7 
| 
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were celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten 
Years. For the former Opinion Cenſorinzs (a) alledges the 


Teſtimony of Valerius Antias, Var ro, and Livy; and this 


was certainly the ſpace of time which the Romans call d Sæ- 


culum, or an Age. For the latter he produceth the Authority 


of the Regiſters, or Commentaries of the Quindecemviri, 
and the Edicts of Auguſtus ; beſides the plain Evidence of 
Horace in his Secular Poem ; e e 


Cetus undenos decies per annos, &c. 


This laſt ſpace is expreſly injoin'd by the S:by/ine Oracle 
it ſelf; the Verſes of which relating to this purpoſe are tran- 
{crib'd by Zuſimus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. 

Ax di av phuis© inn ye0r- dvrwnruct 

Zens, eis r Ehany ira xuKaAcy od oy, KL. 

Yet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their 


Celebration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are 


much regarded. | 
The firſt were held A. L. C. 245. or 298. 
The ſecond A. 330. or 408. 
The third 4, 18. 
The fourth either A. 605. or 608. or 628. 
The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. 
The ſixth by Claudius, A. 800. 
The ſeventh by Domitian, 841. 
The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 
The ninth by Philip, 000. 
The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. 


'This Diſorder without queſtion was owing to the Ambiti- 


on of the Emperors, who were extreamly deſirous to have 
the Honour of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign; and 
therefore, upon the ſlighteſt Pretence many times, made 


them return before their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius pre- 
tended, that Auguſtus had held the Games before their due 
time, that he might have the leaſt excuſe to keep them with= 
in ſixty four Years afterwards. On which account Suetoni- 
z6 tells us, that the People ſcofted his Cryers, when they 
went about proclaiming Games that no Body had ever ſeen, 
nor would ſee again; whereas there were not only many Per- 
ſons alive who remembred the the Games of Auguſtus, but 
ſeveral Players who had acted in thoſe Games, were now 
again brought on the Stage by Claudius (b). 5 


— 


What part of the Vear the Secular Games were celebra- 
ted in, is uncertain; probably in the times of the Common- 
wealth on the Days of the Nativity of the City, 3. e. the 
9, 10, 11, Kal. Mai. but under the Emperors on the Day 
when they came to their Power (a). © 
We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Sub- 
je& with two Excellent Remarks of the French Critick. The 
firſt is, that in the number Three, ſo much regarded in theſe 
Games, they had probably an Alluſion to the Triplicity of 
Phebr, of Diana, and of the Deſtinies. 
Ihe other Obſervation which he obliges us with, is, that 
they thought the Girls which had the Honour to bear a part 
in * the Secular Poem, ſhould be the ſooneſt married. 
This Superſtition they borrow'd from the Theology of the 
Gracians, who imagin'd that the Children who did not ſing 
and dance at the coming of Apollo, ſhonld never be married, 
and ſhould certainly die young. To this purpole Callimachus 
in his Hymn to Apollo: | 


Mrs SH xiSacy, lr 4 Leg Ty - 
Ta Solis 765 Felde Exe emdypicarrC, 
Ei TeNt⅜ pEAAETE TY dprov, TOALNY TE KERN 


And Hcrace encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their 
beſt in ſinging the Secular Poem, tells them how proud they 
would be of it, when they were well married. 


Nupta jam dices : Ego diis amicum, 

Seculo feſtas referente luces, 
Reddi di carmen, docilis modurum 
: atis Hornti. 


All thoſe Games, of what ſort ſoever, had the common 
Name of Votivi, which were the effect of any Vow made by 
the Magiſtrates or Generals, when they ſet forward on any 
Expedition, to be perform'd in caſe they returned ſucceſsful 
Theſe were ſometimes occaſion'd by advice of the Si line O- 
racles, or of the Southſayers; and many times proceeded purely 
from a Principle of Devotion and Piety in the Generals. Such 
particularly were the Ludi Magni, often mention'd in Hiſto- 
. rians, eſpecially by Livy. Thus he informs us: That in the 
Year of the City 536, Fabius Maximus the Dictator, to 


(a) Mr. Walker of Coins, P. 1G © BY 
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xppeaſe the Anger of the Gods, and to obtain Succeſs againſt 
WE Cebit Power, upon the Direction of the Kylie | 
Oracles, vowed the Great Games to Jupiter, with a prodigious 
Sum to be expended at them; beſides three hundred Oxen 
to be ſacrificed oF 1616 and ſeveral others to the reſt of 
the Deities {a). M. Acilius the Conſul did the fame in the 
War againſt Antiochus (C). And we have ſome Examples of 
theſe Games being made as ee. or to return every 
five Years (a). They were celebrated with Circenſſan Sports 
four Days together (4). a 

To this Head we may refer tage . 

Ludi Victoriæ mention d by Vell. Paterculus (e), and A 
conius (): They were inſtiuted by Ha upon his conclud- 
ing the Civil War. It ſeems probable, that there were many 
other Games with the ſame Title, celebrated on account of 
ſome remarkable Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperors. 

The Ludi quinquennales, inſtituted by 1 1 9 Cæſar af- 
ter his Victory againſt Antony; which reſolving to deliver 
famous to ſucceeding Ages, he built the City Nicepolis, near 
Afium, the place of Battel, on purpoſe to hold theſe Games; 
whence they are often call'd Ludi Actiaci. They conſiſted of 
Shows of Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were 
kept as well at Rome as at Nicopolis. 'The proper Curators 
of them were the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Pont ifices, the 
Augurs, the Septemviri and Quindecemviri. 

irgil in alluſion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his Hero 
to the Promontory of Actium, makes him hold folemrs 
Games, with the Luſtrations and Sacrifices us'd on that Oc- 


caſion by the Romans. 


Luſtramurque Jovi, votiſque incendimus aras ; 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora Ludis. En. 3. 


Nero, after the manner of the Gracians, inſtituted Onin- 
quennial Games, at which the moſt celebrated Maſters of 
uſiuck, Horſe-racing, Wreſtling, Cc. diſputed for the 
Prize (g). | | po 
_ The fame Exerciſes were perform'd in the Quinquennial 
Games of Domitian, dedicated to Jupietr Capitolinus; toge- 
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(0) Liv. lib. 22.1 (5) Hem lib. 26. () Liv. lib. 2). E lib. 20. (4) 
bid. (e). Lib. c. 27. () In Verrin. 2. (g) Sucton. Ner. 12. h 
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ther with the Contentions of Oratars and Poets (a); at 
which the famous Statins, had once the ill Fortune to loſe 
| the Prize; as he complains ſeveral times in his Miſcellany 
Cems. 2 7 3 
ludi decennales, or Games to return every tenth Year, 
were inſtituted by Auguſtus with this political Deſign, to ſe- 
cure the whole Command to himſelf, withoyt incurring the 
Envy or Jealouſie of the People. For every tenth Year pro- 
claiming ſolemn Sports, and ſo gathering together a nume- 
rous Company of Spectators, he there made proffer of re- 
* ſigning his Imperial Office to the People; tho* he immediate- 
ly reſum'd it. as if continu'd to him by the common conſent 
of the Nation (b). Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the ſuc- 
ceeding Emperors every tenth Year of their Reigh, to keep 
a magnificent Feaſt, with the Celebration of all ſorts of pub- 
lick Sports and Exerciſes (c), To. 
Ihe Ludi Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a part 
of the Triumphal Solemnity. „„ 
Ludi Natalitii, inſtituted by every particular Emperor to 
commemorate his own Birthday. 4 
Ludi Juvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the ſhaving of his 
Beard; and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gar- 
dens; but they ſoon became Publick, and were kept in great 
State and Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the 
following Emperors in the Palace yearly on the firſt of Ja- 
uugrytook the Name of Juvenalia (d.. | 
Cicero ſpeaks of the Ludi Juventutis, inftituted by Sali- 
nator in the Senenſian War, for the Health and Safety of the 
Youth ; a Plague then reigning in the City (e). 1 
The Ludi Miſcelli, which Suetonius makes Caligula to 
have inſtituted at Hon in France, ſtem to have been a Miſ- 
cellany of Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes join'd toge- 
ther in a new and unuſual manner (F). 
The LUDI FUNEBRES, aſſign d for one Spe- 
cies of A Publick Games, as to their original and 
manner, have been already deſcrib'd in the Chapter of 
the Gladiators. It may be proper to obſerve farther, that 
_ Yertullian in his particular 22 De Spettaculis, as he 
derives the Cuſtom of the Gladzatorian Combats from 
the Funeral Rites, ſo he takes notice, that the Word 


(a) Mem Domit. 4. (ö) Dio, lib. $3 (e) Ibid» (d) Sueton, Ner. 1 i, 
Cſaubon. ad loc. (c) In brute; () Suerom. Cab 20. Torrent. ad. Joc. 
| f ſumiis 
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Munus, applied originally to theſe Shows, is no more than 
ium, a kind Office to the Dead. We muſt re member, 


that tho? the Shows of Gladiators, which took their Riſe © 


from hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other Occa- 
ſions, yet the primitive Cuſtom of preſenting them at the 
Funerals of great Men all along prevail'd in the City and 
Riman Provinces ; nor was it confin'd only to Perſons, of 
Quality, but almoſt every rich Man was honour'd with this 
Solemnity after his Death; and this they very commonly 
provided for in their Wills, defining the number of Gladia- 


tors who ſhould be hir d to engage; inſomuch that when 


any wealthy Perſon deceas'd; the People us'd to claim a Sh 
of Gladiators, as their Due by long Cuſtom. Suetonius to 
this purpoſe tells us of a Funeral, in which the common Peo- 
ple extorted Money by force from the deceas'd Perſon's 
Heirs, to be expended on this Account (a). 

Julius hor brought up a new Cuſtom of allowing this 
Honour to the Women, when he oblig'd the People with a 
Feaſt and a publick Show in memory of his Daughter (3). 

It is very memorable, that tho? the Exhibitors of theſe 
Shows were private Perſons, yet during the time of the Ce- 
ſebration they were conſider'd as of the higheſt Rauk and 
Quality, having the Honour to wear the Pratexta, and to 
be waited on by the Lictors and Beadles, who were neceſſary 
to keep the People in order, and to aſſiſt the De/ignatores, 
or Marſhallers of the Proceſſion (c). 
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(a) Sver. Tib. 27. (6) Idem, Ful. 26. (e) Kirchman de Fungra 
Rom. lib. 4 cap. 8. 
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| T HE Roman Habit has given as much 'Trouble to the 
Criticks as any other Part of Antiquity ; and tho? the 
moſt learned Men have been ſo kind as to leave us their 
Thoughts on this Subject, yet the Matter is not fully ex- 
plain'd, and the Controverſies about it admit of no Deciſion, 
However, without enquiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of the 
Romans, or defining the exact time when they firſt chang'd 
their Leathern Jerkins or primitive Hides of wild Beaſts for 
the more decent and graceful Attires, it will be ſufficient to 
the preſent Deſign to obſerve the ſeveral ſorts of Garments 
in uſe with both Sexes, and to give the beſt Diſtinction of 
them that can be found out at this diſtance. _ 
I be two common and celebrated Garments of the Romans 
were the Toga and the Tunica. oi 


Form, out Sleeves, different in Largeneſs, according to 
the Wealth or Poverty of the Wearer, and us'd only upon 
occaſion of appearing in publick, whence *tis often call'd 
9 N MT 28 
The Colour of the Gown is generally believ'd to have 
been white. The common Objections againſt this Opinion 
are, how it could then be diſtinguiſh'd from the Toga can- 
di da, us'd by Competitors for Offices? or how it comes to 
paſs that we read particularly of their wearing white Gowns 
on Holidays and publick Feſtivals, as in Horace, | 
Ile repotia, untales, alioſque dierum 
Riſto aibatus celebret 55 — 


if their ordinary Gown were of the ſame Colour? But both 
theſe Scruples are eaſily ſolv'd ; for between the Toga alla 
and candida we may apprehend this difterence, that the for- 
mer was the natural Colour of the Wooll, and the other an 
artificial white, which appear'd with a greater advantage of 


| (a) Ferrar, de re heſtial. ib. 1. cap. 28. (b) Lib, 2. Sar. 2. 
| e Luſtre; 


The 9 5 or Gown ſeems to have been of a ſemicircular 
wit 
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Luſtre ; and therefore Polybizzs chuſeth rather to call the 
Candidates Gown AdpTe# than adxy, not of a bare white, 
bat of a bright ſhining Colour; for this purpoſe. they made 
| uſe of a fine kind of Chalk, whence Per/i24 took the Hint 

of Cretata ambitio (a). As to the Holidays or ſolemn Feſti- 
vals, on which we find the Romans always attir'd in white, 
*tis reaſonable to believe that all Perſons of any Faſhion con- 
ſtantly put on new Gowns, which were of the pureſt white, 
on theſe Occaſions, and thoſe of meaner Condition might 
perhaps chalk over their old Gowns, which were now grown 


rulty, and had almoſt loſt their Colour (6).  _ 
Ihe Diſpute between Manutius and Sigonius, whether the 
Roman Gown was tied about with a Girdle or not, is com- 
monly decided in favour of Manutius; yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd that the beſt Authors allow ſome kind of Cinc- 
ture to the Gown, but then it muſt be underſtood to be per- 
form'd only by the help of the Gown itſelf, or by that part of 
it which coming under the Right Arm was drawn over to the 
Left Shoulder, and ſo covering the Unmbo or Knot of Plaights 
which reſted there, kept the Gown cloſe together, This Lap- 
pet Quintilian calls the Belt, in his Advice to the Orators 
about this Matter: Ile qui ſub humero dextro ad ſiniſtrum 
oblique ducitur, velut balteus, nec ſtrangulet, nec fluat (c). 
Ibis Belt being loos'd, and the Left Arm drawn in, the 
Gown flow'd out, and the Sinus or main Lappet hung about 
the Wearer's Feet; this was particularly obſerv'd in Czſar, 
who commonly let his Gown hang dragging after him; 
whence Ha us d to adviſe the Noblemen, ut puerum male 
præcinctum caverent (d). | 4 5 
The accurate Ferrarins is certainly in a Miſtake as to this 
Point, for maintaining that the Gown had no kind of Cinctus 
but what they call'd Gabinus, he will have this meant only of 
the Tunica; but the plain Words of Macrobirs make ſuch a a 
Suppoſition impoſſible, and Laciniam trahere exprelly points 
out the Gown, for the Tunick being only a ſhort Veſt, cannot 
1] by any means be conceiy'd to have a Lappet dragging on the 
around (e). TI LASTLY | 
The ſame Fault which S objected to Cæſar, was com- 
monly obſerv'd in Marcends, and is a Mark of that efleminate 
Soſtneſs, which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 
Hiltory. - 2 The 


WS, . 


00 Fat. 5. ver. 177. (b) Liff. Ele. lib. 1 cap. 13. (c) Inſtitus. 
lib 11. cap. 3. (4) Sucton. Fal. cap. 45. Macrob. Saturnal. Iib. 2. 


cap. 3s (e) Gravius ad Sueton. Ful. 35. | 
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The learned Grawim obſerves, that the Word Pracingi 
was proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did not cloſe 
about the whole Gown, but only the fore part of it (a). 
The Cinctus Gabinus is molt happily deſcrib'd e 
Cindctus Gabinus non aliud fuit quam cum toge lacinia lævo 
brachio ſubducta in tergum ita rejiciebatur, ut contracta retra- 
heretur ad pectus, atque ita in nodum necteretur; qui nodus 
ſroe cinctus togam contrabebat, brevioremq; & ſtrictiorem red- 
didit (b). The Cinctus Gabinus was nothing elſe, but when 
the Lappet of the Gown,which us'd to be brought up to the left 
Shoulder, being drawn thence, was caſt off in ſuch a manner 
upon the Back as to come round ſhort to the Breaſt, and there 
faſten in a Knot, which Knot or Cindure tuck*d up the Gown, 
and made it ſhorter and ſtraighter. This Cinctus was proper 
only to the Conſuls or Generals upon ſome extraordinary 
Occaſions, as the denouncing War, burning the Spoils of the 
Enemy, devoting themſelves to Death for the Saſety of their 
Army, and the like; it was borrow'd from the Inhabitants 
of Gali, a City of Campania, who at the time of a publick 
Sacrifice hap ning to be ſet upon ſuddenly by their Enemies, 
were oblig'd thro” haſte to gather up their Gowns in this 
manner, and ſo march out to oppoſe them | c |. 

In the ordinary wear the upper part of the Com us'd to 
lie over the Right Shoulder, yet upon occaſion *twas an eaſy 
matter to draw back that part again, and make it cover the 
Head; and learned Men are of opinion that the Romans while 
they continu'd in the City made uſe of this ſort of Covering 
only for the Head, never appearing in any kind of Caps or 
Hats, unleſs they were on a Journey out of Town. "Thus 
Plutarch informs us of the Deference paid to the great Men 
as they paſs'd the Streets: Oi Powadior F dvbewnror Tols le 
THNS des, xd TUNDOW & xe N dation EN, 
Y. The Romans when .they meet any Perſun who 
dejerves a particular Reſpect, if they chance to have their 
Gown 0 their Head, preſently uncover. And the ſame Author 
reckoning up the Marks of Honour which S ſhew'd Pom- 
Pe), adds, %; © nepaxns 4raſo]O- 7 indriov, and pulling off 
e Gown jrom his Head. 

I he ſeveral forts of the Remain Gowns were the Toga 
Prætexta, the Pulla, the Sordida, and the Pic la, Pur puren, 
Palmata, &c. or the 7Trabea. 


(4) Ibidem, () De re Yefliar, lib. 1. cap. 14. (c) Gervins af 
Vigil. Eneid. 7. v. 612. Every 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing - 
Mark of the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Pallium 
or Cloak as their common Garment, whence Togatis and 
Palliatus are often us'd for Roman and Grecian; as alſo that 
the Gown was the proper Badge of Peace, being generally 
laid aſide upon engaging in any Martial Delign ; yet it ap- 
-pears from ſeveral Paſſages of Livy and Plutarch that it was 
ſometimes worn in the Camp ; if ſo, perhaps the Equites and 
Centuri us had this peculiar Privilege, and that only when 
they lay in the Camp without any thonghts of ſudden Action, 
as Manutius learnedly conjectures (a). 
The Toga Pratexta had a Border of Purple round the 
Bdges, whence it took its Name, and in alluſion to which 
the Grecian Writers call it &Tigpuezy. It ſeems originally to 
have been appropriated to the Magiſtrates and ſome of the 
Prieſts, when at firſt introduc'd by Tullus Hoſtilius. How it 
came to be beſtow'd on the young Men, is differently rela- 
ted. Some fancy that Tarquinius Priſcus in a Triumph for a 
Victory againſt the Sabines, firſt honour'd his own Son with 
the Prætexta and the Bulla aurea, as Rewards of his Valour, 
for killing one of his Enemies with his own Hands; for as the 
former was the Robe of the Magiſtrates, ſo the Bulla aurea 
was till then us'd only by Generals in their triumphal Pro- 
ceſſion, being a ſort of hollow golden Ball hanging about their 
Necks, in which was inclos'd ſome ſecret Amulet or Preſerva- 
tive againſt Envy. Others, without regarding this firſt Story, 
tell us, that the ſame Tarquin, among other wiſe Conſtituti- 
ons, took particular care in aſſigning the proper Habit to the 
Boys, and accordingly ordain'd that the Sons of Noblemen 
ſhould make uſe of the Pratexta and the Bulla aurea, provi- 
ded their Fathers had born any curule Office, and that the 
reſt ſhould wear the Pretexta only, as low as the Sons of 
thoſe who had ſerv'd on horſeback in the Army the full time 
that the Law requir'd. A third Party refer the Original of 
this Cuſtom to Romulus himſelf, as the Conſequence of a Pro- 
miſe made to the Sabine Virgins, that he'd beltow a very con- 
| {iderable Mark of Honour on the firſt Child that was burn to 
any of them by a Roman Father. Many believe that the rea- 
92 {on of giving them the Bulla and the Pratexcia was, that the 
ea, former, being ſhap'd like a Heart, might, as often as they 
jook'd on it, be no inconſiderable Incitement to Courage; 
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and that the Purple of the Gown might remind them of the 
Modeſty which became them at that Age (a). 


But on what account ſoever this Inſtitution took its riſe, | 


it was conſtantly obſerv'd by all the Sons of the Ingenui, or 
Free-born. The Libertini too in ſome time obtain'd the ſame 
Privilege, only inſtead of the golden Bula they wore a Lea- 
- thern one, as Juvenal intimates, Sat. 7. 25 
Eruſcum puero fi contigit aurum, 
Vel nodus tantum & 2 "4 Nane loro. 
It's commonly believ'd that the Boys chang'd this Gown 
at the Age of 14 Years for the Toga Virilis; but Monfieur 
Dacier makes this a great Miſtake ; for till they were chi 
teen Years old, he ſays, they wore a ſort of Veſt with Sleeves, 
which they call'd Alicata Chlamys, and then left off that to 
ut on the Prætexta, which they did not change till they 
ad reach'd the Age of Puberty, or 17th Year (6b). | 
*Tis a very pertinent REmark, that this Prætexta was not 
only a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but 
beſides this had the repute of a ſacred Habit, and therefore 
when they aſſign'd it for the uſe of the Boys, they had this 
eſpecial Conſideration, that it might be a kind of Guard or 
Defence to them againſt the Injuries to which that Age was 
expos'd (c). Thus the poor Boy in Horace cries out to the 
Witch Canidia that was tormenting him, _. | 
Per hoc inane purpuræ decus precor. Epod. 5. 
And Per ſus calls it cuſtos purpura in his 5th Satyr. But 
Quintilian molt expreſly, Ego vobis allego etiam illud ſacrum 
pratextarum, quo ſacerdotes velantur ; quo Magiſtratus, 56 
infirmitatem pueritiæ ſacram facimus ac venerabilem (d) 
I allege too the ſacred Habit of the Prætexta, the Robe 
* of Prieſts and Magiſtrates, and that by which we derive an 
c holy Reverence and Veneration to the helpleſs Condition 
* of Childhood. | 81 - 
Ve find farther that the Citizens Daughters were allow'd 
a ſort of Prætexta, which they wore till the Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero againſt Verres, Eripies pupillæ togam pratextam. 
And Propertius, Mox ubi jam jacibus ceſſit prætexta maritis. 
The Prætorii and Confulares too (if not all the Senators) at 
the Ludi Romani made uſe of the Prætexta (e). And the 
Matrons on the Caprotine Noues celebrated the Feſtival in 
this fort of Gown 6 TS 8 Ihe 


(a) Macrob. Saturnal. lib, 1. Cap. 6. (6b) Dacier on Horace, lib. 5. 


2 
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Ode 5. (c) Dacier ibid. (d) In Teclumat. (e) Cicero Philiffs 2. 


(f) uro de Ling. Lat. lib. 5. 
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The Toga pura was the ordinary Garment of private Per- 
ſons when they appear'd abroad, fo call'd becauſe it had not 
the leaſt Addition of Purple to the white ; we meet with the 
fame Gown under the Name of Virili and Libera; it was 
call'd Tega qirilis, or the manly Gown, becauſe when the 
Youths came to Mar's Eſtate, or to the Age of 17 Years, 
they chang'd the Prætexta for this Habit, as was before ob- 
ſerv d; on which Occaſion the Friends of the Voungſter car- 
ry d him into the Frum (or ſometimes into the Capitol) and 
attir'd him in the new Gown with abundance of Ceremony; 
this they call'd dies tyrocinii, the day on which he commenc'd 
a Tyro, in relation to the Army, where he was now capacita- 
ted to ſerve. $ 
It had the Name of Toga libera, becauſe at this time the 
young Men entred on a State of Freedom, and were deliver'd 
from the Power of their Tutors and Inſtructors. 'Thus the 
young Gentleman intimates in Perſqus : | 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mibi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullaque ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit; 
Cum blandi comites, totaque impune ſuburra 


Permifit ſparfiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo. Sat. 5. 


When firſt my childiſh Robe reſign'd its Charge, 

And left me unconfin'd to live at large; 

When now my golden Bulla (hung on high 
To Houſhold Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy, | 

And my white Plaights proclaim'd my Liberty; . 

When with my wild Companions I could row] 

From Street to Street, and fin without controul. M Dryden, 


But for all this Liberty, they had one remarkable Reſtraint, 
being oblig'd for the firſt whole Year to keep their Arms 
within their Gown, as an Argument of Modeſty. This C.— 
cero obſerves: Nobis quidem olim aunus erat unus ad cohi- 
bendum brachium toga conſtitutus (a). 


The Toga pulla and ſordida are very commonly confound- 
ed, yet upon a ſtrict Enquiry it will appear that the firſt ſort 
was proper to Perſons in Mourning, being made ofblackCloth, 
whence the Perſons were call'd atrati. The Tiga jr dide was 
black as well as the other, but from a dificrent cauſe, having 
grown ſo by the long wearing and ſullying of it; aud this ( 
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has been already obſerv'd) was worn by the Priſoners at their 
Trial, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be re- 
mark d, that the Pullati, whom we meet with in the Claſſics, 
were not only thoſe who wore the Tiga pulla, or the Toga 
ſordida, but ſuch too as were attir'd in To Penulg or Lacerng, 
which were uſually black. Thus the learned C(dſaubon inter- 
REY paeecerau turva in Suetonius (a); and Quintiliau calls 
the Rabble patus circulus (Y) and pullata turba (c). Hence 
it may reaſonably be conjectur'd, that when the Roman State 
was turn ' d into a Monarchy, the Gowns began to be laid aſide 
by Men of the lower Rank, the Penulz and Lacerng being 
introduc'd in their room, and commonly worn without them, 
or ſometimes over them; this Irregularity had gain'd a great 
head even in 5 time, ho to rectify it in ſome mea- 
ſure, commanded the Ales that they ſhould ſuffer no Per- 
ſon in the Forum or Circus to wear the Lacerna over his 
Gown, as was then an ordinary Practice. The ſame excellent 


Prince taking notice at a publick meeting of an innumerable 


Company of Rabble in theſe indecent Habits, cried out with 
Indignation, En UVV 
Romanos rerum domi nos gentemque togatam (d) 


The Tiga pifta, purpurea, palmata, the conſular Trabea, the 


Paludameutum, and the Chlamys, had very little difference 


(except that the laſt but one is often given to Military Offi- 


cers in general, and ſometimes pailes for the common Sol- 
diers Coat (e,) and are promiſcuoully us'd one for the other, 
being the Robes of State proper to the Kings, Conſuls, Em- 


perors, and all Generals during their Triumph. This fort of 


Gown was call'd Picta, from the rich Embroidery, with Fi- 
gures in Phrygian Work; and purpurea, becauſe the Ground- 


work was Purple. The Tega paimata indeed very ſeldom 
occurs, but may probably be ſuppos'd the ſame with the for- 


mer, call'd ſo on the fame account as the Tunica palmata, 
which will be deſcrib'd hereafter. That it was a part of the 
Triumphal Habit, Martial intimates, ' e 
I comes, Q magnos illaſa merere triumpbos, 

Palmataque ducem ( fed cito) redde togæ. 


a er are very little agreed in reference to the Traben. 
Paulus Manitins was certainly out when he fancied it to be 


. (a) Auguſl. cap. 40. (6) Lib. 2. cap. 12. (e Lib, 6. cap. 4 (d) 
Cutton. Auguft, cap. 40. (e) Vid, Bayt. de re Veſt. c. II. bi 
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the ſame as the Togs Picta, and he is accordingly corrected by 
Grævius (a). The Vulgar Opinion follows the diſtinction of 
Servius and Scaliger into three ſorts, one proper to the Kings, 
another to the Conſuls, and a third to the Augurs. But Lip- 
ſius (b) and Rubenius (c) acknowledge only one proper Sort 
of Trabea belonging to the Kings: Being a white Gown, bor- 
der d with Purple, and adorn'd with clavi or trabes of Scarlet. 
Whereas the Veſts of the Conſuls, and the Augurs, and the 
Emperors were call'd by the fame Name, only becauſe they 
were made in the ſame Form. For the old Paludamentum of 
the Generals was was all Scarlet, only border'd with Purple; 
and the Chlamydes of the Emperors were all Purple, cam- 
monly beautified with a golden or embroyder'd Border. 


Sidoniam pic to chlamydem circumdata limbo. Virg. En. 4. 


When the Emperors were themſelves Conſuls, they wore 
a Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allow'd to none 
elſe. Claudian in his Poems on the Third, Fourth and Sixth 
Conſulſhip of Honorius alludes exprelly to this Cuſtom.  * 


Cindius mutata Gabinos 


Dives Hydaſpais augeſcat purpura gemmis. yy 


And again, = 

| —— Aſperat Indus 
Velamenta lapis, pretioſaque fila ſmaragdis 
Dutta virent—=—, | | 

And in the laſt, 
Membraque gemmato trabee viridantia cinctu. 


There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimeg 


find the Gown, which have not yet been explain'd,nor wou q 


be of much Uſe if throughly underſtood : Such as the Toga' 
undulata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata, Phryxiana, ſcutulata, 

&c. See Ferrar. de Re Velt. lib. 2. cap. 10. „ 
The Tunica, or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment 
worn within Doors by it felf, and abroad under the Gown : 
The Proletarii, the Capite cenſi, and the reſt of the Dregs of 
the City, could not afford to wear the Tiga, and ſo went in 
their Tuincs, whence Horace calls the Rabble tunicatus popel- 
lus, and the Author of the Dialogue de claris Oratoribus, pu- 
prelas tunicatus. The old Romans, as Gellius informs us, 


0 2) Prefs. ad 1 Vol. Ibeſ Rom. (b) Ad Tacit. Ann. 3. Ce) De re 
Peſtiar O precipie de Jaticlavo. lib. 1, cap. 5» Da hg 
1 * 4 b . 35 Bs (8), 95 


\ 


fa), at firſt were cloath d only in the Gown. In a little time 
they found the Convenience of a ſhort ſtrait Tunic, that did 
not cover the Arms; like the Grecian Joludes, Aſter- 
wards they had Sleeves coming down to the Elbow, but 
no farther. Hence Suetonius tells us that Cæſar was remark- 
able in his Habit, becauſe he wore the Laticlavian Tunic, 
Clos d with gatherings about his Wriſt (Y). Rubenius thinks 
he might uſe this piece of Singularity to ſhow himſelf de- 
f:ended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus objects, in Vir- 
gil, as an Argument of their Efteminacy, | 
Et tunicæ manicas, & habent redimicula mitræ (c). 
Gme Faſhion in ſome old Gemms (d). 
Vet in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunics did not 
only reach down to the Ankles, whence they were call'd Ta- 
555 but had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which 
pave them the Name of Chirodotæ. And now it was counted 
as ſcandalous to appear without Sleeves, as had been hitherto 
to be ſeen in them. And therefore in the Writers of that Ape, 
we commonly find the accuſed Perſons at a Tryal habited in 
the Tunic without Sleeves, as 4 mark of Infamy and Diſ- 
grace (e). . 5 
The feveral ſorts of the Tunic, were the Palmata, the 
Anguſticlavia, and the Laticlavia. 5 
The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 
and perhaps always under the Toga picta. It had its Name ei- 
ther from the great breadth of the Clavi, equal to the Palm 
E or elſe from the Figures of Palms, embroyder'd 
On it 3 3 | | 
The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided about 
the Clavi. Some fancy them to have been a kind of Flowers 
interwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them tobe the But- 
tons or Claſps by which the Tunic was held together. A Third 
ſort contend that the Latus clavus was nothing elſe but a Tu- 
nic, border'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks, the Clavi did not be- 
long properly to the Veſi, but hung down from the Neck, like 
Chains and Ornaments of that Nature. But the moſt general 
Opinion makes them to have been Studs or Purls ſomething 
like Heads of Nails, of Purple or Gold work'd into the Tunic. 
All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the ac- 


(4) Lib, c. 12. (56) Suet. Jul. c. 55. (e) Eneid. 11. (J) Rubenius 


And Iulus or Aſcanius is ſtill to be ſeen dreſs'd after the 
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gurate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the Clavi 
were no more than purple Lines or Streaks coming along the 
middle of the Carments, which were afterwards improv d ts 
golden and embroyder'd Lines of the ſame Nature, We muſt 
not theretore ſuppoſe them to have receiy'd their Name as 
an immediate alluſion to the Heads of Nails, to which they 
bore no Reſemblance; but may remember that the Ancients 
us'd to inlay their Cups and other precious Utenſils with 
Studs of Gold, or other Ornamental Materials. Theſe from 
their likeneſs to Nailheads, they call'd in general Clavi. So 
that it was very natural to bring the fame Word to fignifie 
theſe Lines of Purple, or other Colours which were of a dif- 
ferent Kind from all the reſt of the Garment ; as thofe anci- 
ent Clavi were of a different Colour and Figure from the 
Veſſels which they adorn d. | 


Theſe Streaks were either tranſverſe or ſtreight down the 


Veſt ; the former were uſed only in the Liveries of the Pupe 


and other publick Servants ; by the Muſicians, and ſome Com- 
panies of Artificers, and now and then by Women; being 
term'd Paragaudæ. The proper C/avi came ſtraight down the 
Veſt, one of them making the Tunic, which they call'd the 


Anguſticlave, and two the Laticlave. 


However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned. 
Monſieur Dacier's Judgment of the Matter cannot fail to 


meet with as kind Keception. 


He tells us, that the Clavi were no more than purple Ga- 
loons, with which they border'd the fore- Part of the Tunic, 
on both Sides, in the place where it came together. Ihe broad 
Galoons made the Laticlave, and the narrow the Anguſti- 
clave. Therefore they are ſtrangely miſtaken who make the 
only Difternce between the two Velis to conſiſt in this, that 
the one had but a ſingle C/avns, the other two, and that the 
Senatorian Clavus being in the middle of the Veſt cou'd poſſi- 
bly be but one. For tis very plain they had each of them two 
Galoons binding the two Sides of the Coat where it open'd be- 
fore; ſo thatijoining together with the Sides they appear d juſt 
in the Middle; whence the Greeks call'd ſuch a Veſt wioonter 
eve. That the Galoons were ſow'd on both ſides of the Coat, 
is evident beyond Diſpute from the following Paſſage of Varro- 
nam fi quis tunicam ita conſuit, ut altera plagula fit anguſtis 
clavis, altera lis, utraque pars in ſuo genere curet analogia. 
Fx if any one fhou'd ſew a Coat in this Mauiner, that une ſide. 


_ ſhould have abroad Galen, and the othera tarrow-the, neither. 
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part has any thing properly anſwering to it. As to the Name 
er the Clavi, - be chinks en apts no father Reaſon be gi- 
ven, than that the Ancients call'd any thing which was made 
with Deſign to be put upon another thing, Clavus (a). 

It has been a receivd Opinion that the Anguſticlave diſtin- 
guiſh'd the Knights from the Common-Teople, in the ſame 
Manner as the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the 
Equeltrian Rank ; but Riꝛbenius ayers that there was no man- 
ner of Ditterence between the Tunics of the Knights, and 
thoſe of the Commons. This Conjecture ſeems to be favour'd 
by Appran in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, where he tells 
us, 6 J BY d n Teig Searbrars Gor, N » & Bu- 


Ad/\ixns 1 d S Tols Oe ,, emxorG The Slave in C| 
Habit goes like his Maſter ; and excepting only the Senator's t 
Kobe, all other Garments are common to the Servants. And Pli- ti 
#y, when he ſays that the Rings diſtinguiſh'd the Equeſtrian 1 
Order from the Common People, as their Tunic did the Se- t 
nate from thoſe that wore the Rings; would not probably have 0 
omitted the other Diſtinction, had it been real. Beſides both v 


theſe Authorities, Lampridius in the Life of Alexander Seve- 
rus confirms the preſent Aſſertion. He acquaints us that the 
aforeſaid Emperor had ſome Thoughts of aſſigning a proper 
Habit to Servants different from that of their Maſters: But | 
His great Lawyers Uſpran and Paulus difluaded him from 1 
the Project, as what wou'd infallibly give Occaſion to much 
quarrelling and diſſenſion; ſo that upon the whole he was 
contented only to diſtinguiſh the Senators from the Knights 
by their Claus. DET Sang | 
But all this Argument will come to nothing, unleſs we can 
clear the Point about the uſe of Purple among the Romans, 
which the Civiliiaus tell us was ſtrictly forbid the Common- 
 Feople under the Emperors. It may therefore be obſerv'd that 
all the Prohibitions of this Nature, were reitrain'd to ſome par- 
ticular Species of Purple. Thus Julius Cæſar forbad the uſe of 
the Conchylian Garments, or the dav:yife5 (d). And Nero af- 
terwards prohibited the ordinary Ule of the Amethyſtine or 
Hyrian Purple (c). Theſe Conjectures of Rubenius need no 
better Confirmation than that they are repeated and approv'd 
by the moſt judicious Grævius (d). | 5 
According to this Opinion it is an eaſie Matter to reconcile 
the Contelt between Manutins and Lipſius and the inferior 


(ai) Dacier on Horace, Iib. 2. Sat. 5. (L) Sueton, Jul. cap. 43. (c) 
Alem Nerone, Cap. 32+ (d) Sueton. Jul. 43. Oibo. 10. Domitian 10. 
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Criticks of both Parties about the Colour of the Tunic, the 
former aſſerting it to be Purple, and the other White: For 
tis evident it might be call'd either, if we ſuppoſe the Ground- 
Work to have been White, with the addition of theſe Pur- 
ple Liſts or Galoons. £2 
As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the La- 
ticlave, it may be maintain'd, that the Sons of thoſe Senators 
who were Patricians had the Privilege of uſing this Veſt in 
their Childhood together with the Prætexta. But the Sons of 
thoſe Senator: who were not Patricians, did not put on the 
Laticlave till they applied themſelves to the Service of the 
Common-Wealth, and to bearing Offices (a). Yet Auguſtus 
chang'd this Cuſtom, and gave the Sons of any Senators leave 
to aſſume the Laticlave preſently after the time of their put- 
ting on the Tega Virilis, tho? they were not yet capable of 
Honours (6b). And by the particular Favour of the Emperors, 
the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the more ſplendid Families 
of the Knights. 'Thus Ovid ſpeaks of himſelf and Brother, 
who are known to have been of the Equeſtrian Order. 
Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus annis, 
Liberior fratri ſumpta mihique tiga; 

Induiturque humeris cum lato purpura clavo, &c. (c). 
And Statius of Metius Celer, whom in another Place he 
terms Splendidiſſimus (d), (the proper Stile of the Knights). 

——Puer 2 fudavit in armis 

Notus adhuc tantihm majoris munere clavi (e). | 

Beſide the Gownand Tunic, we hardly meet with any Gar- 
ments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the Labour of 


an enquiry into their Difference. Vet among theſe the Lacer- 


na and the Penula occur more frequently than any other. In 
the old Gloſs upon Perſius Sat. 1. Ver. 68. they are both call'd 
Pallia; which idenity of Names might probably ariſe from 
the near reſemblance they bore one to the other, and both to 
the Græcian Pallium. The Lacernawas firſt us'din the Camp, 
but afterwards admitted into the City, and worn upon their 
Gowns to deſend them from the Weather. The Penula was 
ſometimes us'd with the ſame Delign, but, being ſherter and 
fitter for Expedition, it was chiefly wornupona Journey (f). 

Kubenius will have the Lacerna and the Penulu to be both 


(a) See Pliny, Lib. 8. Epiſt. 23. (b) Sueron. Aug. ca p. 37. (e) Triſfti- 
um 1.3. Eleg, 10. [d) Prafar. 4d l. g. Sylvarum. (c) J]. 1. 2. carm. 2. (% 
See Lipſ. Elefs l. 1. c. 13. C Dr. Holyday on Fuvchal. Sat. i. 
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cloſe-bodied kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the only 
Difference between them being that the Penulæ were always 
Brown, the Lacerna of no certain Colour; and that the Cucul- 
lus the Cowl or Hood was ſow'd on the former, but worn as 
a diſtinct thing from the other (a). But Ferrarius who has 
ſpent a whole Book in animadverting on that Author, won- 
ders that any Body ſhould be ſo Ignorant, as not to know 
theſe two Garments to have been quite diſtinct Species (b). 
It will be expected that the Habits of the Roman Prielts 


ſhou'd be particularly deſcrib'd ; but we have no certain In- 


telligence, only what concerns the chief of them, the Augurs, 
the Flamens, and the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Tra- 
bea firſt dy'd with Scarlet, and afterwards with Purple. Ru- 
benius takes the Robe which Herod in Deriſion put on our 
Saviour to have been of this Nature, becaufe St. Matthew calls 
it Scarlet, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero uſeth Dibaphus (a Gar- 
ment twice dy d) for the Augural Robe (c). | 1 
The proper Robe of the Flamens was the Lena, a ſort of 
Purple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſten'd about 
the Neck with a Buckle or Claſp. It was interwoven curi- 


ouſly with Gold, fo as to appear very Splendid and Manifi- 


cent. Thus Virgil deſcribes his Hero in this Habit, 


| -Tyrioque ardebat murice læna 
Demiſſa ex humeris : dives que munzra Dido 
Fecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverat auro. En. 4. 


The Fontiffs had the honour of uſing the Prætexta; and 
fo had the Epulones, as we learn from Livy, Lib. 43. 

The Prieſts were remarkable for their modeſty in Appa- 

tel, and therefore they made uſe only of the Common-purple, 


never affecting the more Chargeable and Splendid. Thus Ci- 


cero, Veſtitus aſper noſtra hac purpura plebeia ac pene fuſca 


(a). He calls it our Purple, becauſe he himſelf was a Member 


of the College of Augurs. | 
There are two farther Remarks which may be made in 


reference to the Habits in general. Firſt that in the time of 


any publick Calamity,*twas an uſual Cuſtom to change their 


Apparel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition ; of 
which we meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On ſuch Oc 


caſions the Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appear'd only 
in the Habit of Knights. The Magiſtrates threw aſide the 


(sa) De Laticlav. lib. 1 cap. 6 (b) Analell de Re pes. cap. ul: () 
Epi. Famil lib. 2. Epi. 16. (4) Pro Sext io. gp 


Pra- 
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Fuſciæ, Ribbons and thin Saſhes; and the laſt Sort t 
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Pretexta, and came abroad in the Senatorian Garb- The 
Knights left off their Rings, and the Commons chang'd their 
Gowns for the Sagum or Military Coat (a). * 

Ihe other Remark is the Obſervation of the great Caſau- 
bon, that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly of the 
Romans, in no Reſpect difier'd more from the Modern Dreſs, 
than in that they had nothing ahſwering to our Breeches and 
Stockins, which if we were to exprels in Latin, we ſhould 
call femoralia and tibialia. Yet inſtead of theſe, under their 
lower Tunics or Waſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their 
'Thighs and Legs round with Silken Scarts or faciæ; tho” 
theſe had now and then the Name of fminalia or femoralia 
and tibialia, from the Parts to which they were apply'd (50. 

As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of 
the Common-wealth the Gown was us'd alike by Men and 
Women (b). Afterwards the Women took up the Hola and 
the Palla for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stola was their ordi- 
nary Veſt, worn within Doors, coming down to their An- 
kles : When they went abroad they flung over it the Palla 
or Pallium a long open Manteau (d), which cover'd the 
Lola and their whole Body. Thus Horace, © 

Ad talos ſtola demiſſa & circumdata palla (e). 

And Virgil, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 

Pro crinali auro, pro longæ tegmine palle, 

Tigridis exuviæ per dorjum a vertice pendent (f). 

They dreſt their Heads with what they call'd Vittæ and 
hey twiſt- 
ed round their whole Body, next to the Skin, to make them 
Slender; to which Terence alludes in his Eunuch () 


Rubenius has found this Difference in the H, that thoſe 
of the ordinary Women were White trimm d with Golden 


| Purls (g). 


Haud fimilis virgo eſt virginum noſtrarum, quas matres ſtu- 

Demiſſis humeris eſſe, vincto pettoreut graciles fiant, (dent 

The former Ovid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of 
honeſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. „ 


(4) See Ferrar. de Re Veftiar. lib. i. ca p. 27. (b) Sueten Auguſt, cap. 
82. Cauſaubon, ad locum (c) Vid. Ferrar. de re velt. lib. 2 cap. 17. (4) 
Dacier on Horace. lib. 1. Sat. 2. ver. 99. (e) Horace, ibid. (f) Eu. 11. 
ver. 576, (g) De Laticlav. lib. 1. cap. 16, (b) Ad. 2. cen. 4. Ef 

| | - 
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Eſte precul vitta tenues, infigne pudoris (a). 

And deſcribing the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, 
Dita coercebat poſitos fine lege capillos (b). 
- It's very obſervablethat the Common Courtezans were not 
allow'd to appear in the Hola, but oblig'd to wear a ſort of 
Gown, asa Mark of Infamy, *by reaſon of its Reſemblance to 
the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that place of Zrace, 
Z —- Quid inter- 

Eft, in matrona, ancilla, pecceſve togata ? L.1. S. 2. V. 53. 
The moſt judicious Dacier underſtands by Togata the com- 
mon Strumpet, in oppoſition both to the Matron and the 
Serving-Maid. | 

Some have thought that the Women (on ſome Account or 

other) wore the Lacerna too: But the riſe of this Fancy is ow- 
ing to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Juvenal, 
; Igſe lacernatæ cum ſe jattaret amicæ. 

Where it muſt be obſerv'd that the Poet .does not ſpeak of 
the ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom 
Nero made an Experiment in order to change his Sex. So that 
__ 's Lacernata amica is no more than if we ſhou'd ſay a 

Viſtreſs in Breeches. 3. | 
The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that re- 
mains of this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been a 
former Remark that the Romans ordinarily us'd nene, except 
the Lappet of their Gown ; and this was not a conſtant Cover, 

but only occaſional, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other ac- 
cidental Inconveniencies. Hence it is that we ſee none of the 
old Statues with any on their Heads, beſides now and then a 
Wreath, or ſomething of that Nature. Euſtathius on the firſt 
of the Odyſſes, tells us that the Latins deriv'd this Cuſtom of 
going beareheaded fron the Greeks, it being notorious that in 
the Age of the Heroes, no kind of Hats or Caps were at all in 
Faſhion : Nor is there any ſuch thing to be met with in Home. 
Yet at ſome particular 'Times we find the Romans uſing ſome 


fort of Covering for the Head; as at the Sacrifices, at the 


Publick Games, at the Feaſt of Sat:rrn, upon a Journey, or a 
War-like Expedition. Some Perſons too were allow'd to have 
their Headsalways cover'd ; as Men who had been lately made 
Free, and were thereupon ſhav'd cloſe on their Head, might 
wear the Pileus, both as a Defence from the Cold, and as 4 
Badge of their Liberty. And the ſame Privilege was granted 
to Perſons under any Indiſpoſition (C). 


(4) Mctamorph, lib. 1. Fab. 9. (6) Lipſius de Ampbitbe, cap. 19. 
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As for the ſeveral ſorts of Coverings delign'd for theſe 
Utſes, many of them have been long confounded beyond any 
bility of a Diſtinction; and the learned Sa/maſirs (a) 
has obſerv'd, that the Mitra, the Pileus, the Cucullus the 
Galerms, and the Palliolum, were all Coverings of the Head, 
very little differing from one another, and promiſcuouſly us'd 
by Authors; however tkere are ſoine of em which deſervs 
a more particular Enquiry, BY PIR wwe, 
The Galern, V 12 (b) derives from Galea, the Roman 
Helmet, to which we muſt ſuppoſe it to have born ſome re- 
ſemblance. « Servius when he reckons up the ſeveral forts of 
the Prieſts Caps, makes the Galeris one of them, being com- 
pos'd of the Skin of the Beaſt ofter'd in Sacrifice: the other 
two being the Apex, a ſtitch'd Cap in the form of a Helmet, 
with the addition of a little Stick fix'd on the top, and 


wound-about with white Wooll, properly belonging to the 
Flamines ; and the Tutulus, a woollen Turban, müch like the 
former, proper to the High-Prieſt. By the Galerzs e 5 
he means the a/bo-Galerns, made of the Skin of a white Beal 
offer d in Sacrifice, with the addition of ſome Twigs taken 
from a wild Olive-treę, and belonging only to 7 s Flay 
en; yet we find a ſort of Galerus in uſe among the ardi- 
vary Men, and the Galericulum (which ſome do call Gale- 
rus) common to both Sexes; this was a Skin fo 7 drefs'd 
with Mens or Womens Hair, that it could hot eafily be di- 
{tinguiſh'd from the natural; it was particularly us'd by thoſe 
who had thin Heads of Hair, as Seton. reports of Nero (c); 
as alſo by the Wreſtlers, to keep their own Hair from recei- 
ving any Damage by the rally Oils with which they were 
rubb'd all over before they exerciſed. This ye learn from 


Martial's Diſtich an the Galericulum, ; 
Me Iutet immundum nitidos ceronig capiliosg 
2 Has poteris madidas condere pelle comas, 
The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at publicle 
Shows and Sacrifices, and by the freed Men; for a Journey 
they had the Peraſus, diflering only fuom the former in that 
it had broader Brims, and bore a nearer reſemblance to our 
Hats, as appears from the common Pictures of Mercury; and 
hence it took its Name from F#]4vrvpi, to open or ſpręad 
out (4) 55 | f 
* " — — 8 wer — _ — — * * . F ; 
(a) In Vopiſ. © Grev. in Sueton Claud. 2. (5) Cap 12. ( 0 
LOWE E xymolog. in v. Petaſus. (d) Lipfius de Ampbitheat, cap. 19. 
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The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem; tho' we often 
meet with them in Roman Authors, are none of them be- 
holden to that Nation for their Original. The Mitre ſeems 
to owe its Inventipn to the Trojans, being a crooked Cap 


tied under the Chin with Ribbons ; it belong'd only to the 


Women among the Romans, and is attributed to the foreign 
Courteſans that ſet up their Trade in that City, ſuch as the 
. pic la lupa barbara mitra 
in Juvenal; yet among the Trojans we find it in uſe among 
the Men. Thus Remulus ſcouts them in Virgil, 
Et tunica manicas & habent redimicula mitra- 
O vere Phiygiæ; neque enim Phryges (a); 


And even ZEneas himſelf is by Jarbas deſerib d in this Dreſs, 
Mæonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem > 


= 


Subnexus. En. 4. 216. 


I be Tiara was the Cap of State us'd by all the Eaſtern 


Kings and great Men, only with this difference, that the 


Princes wore it with a ſharp. {trait Top, and the Nobles with 


the Point a little bending downwards ( 


Abe Diadem belong d to the Kings e be es 


the foreign Princes; this ſeems to have been no more than 
a white Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head, like that which 


compoſeth the Turkiſh Turban. Thoſe who are willing to 


find ſome nearer reſemblance between the Diadem and our 
modern Crowns, may be convinc'd of their Miſtake from 
that Paſſage of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs that 
made uſe of her Diadem to hang herſelf with (c. 


Theſe white Faſciæ among the Romans were always look d 


on as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore when Pompey 
the Great appear'd commonly abroad with a white Scarf 
wound about his Leg, upon pretence of 4 Bruiſe or an Ulcer, 
thoſe who were jealous of his growing Power, did not fail to 
pn, Ih it as an Omen of his affecting the ſupreme Com- 
mand; and one Fuvonius plainly told him, it made little 
odds on what Part heFore the Diadem, the Intention be- 
ing much the ſame (4d). — 

To deſcend to the Feet, the ſeveral forts of the Roman 
Shoes, Slippers, Oc. which moſt frequently occur in reading, 
are, the Perones, the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the Soleæ and 


which have been already deſcrib'd. 


„ . 0 a * 


( 9) &». 9. 616. i (b) Dempſter ad Rojn. lib, 5 cap. 35. 7 Js: 


ma Llcull, (d) Saler. Max. Iih. 5. ap. 2. 
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Crepidz, atid the Caligæ, beſides the Cothurnus and Soccus, 


n 
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The Perones were a kind of high Shoes, rudely forin'd of 


raw Hides,”and reaching up to the middle of the Leg; they 


were not only us d by the Country People, as ſome ima 


but in the City too by Men of ordinary Rank; nay, Nube- 


niis avers, that in the elder Times of the Commonwealth 


the Senators as well as others went in the Pero (a); how- 
ever when they came to be a little poliſh'd, they left this 


cum i Send to the Ploughmen and Labourers, and we ſcarce 
Ind them applied to any one elſe by the Authors of the flou» 
rühing Ages. Thus Perſius brings in the 41 
Pa snatus arator; S. 5. V. 102, 


Auen non pudet alto 


Her ylacient perone tegi.— 5. 14. V. 186; 


Virgil indeed makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero, but 
yon they were only a Company of plain Ruſticks, Legio agres 


us, as he calls them; beſides they wore it but on one Foot: 


—— Pſtigia nuda ſiniſtri 3 
Iuſtituere pedis, crudus Ne altera pero. En. 7. 690. 


be Calcei lunati were proper to the Patricians, to diſtin! : 
er them from the Vulgar, ſo call'd from an Half- moon in 
Tvory worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half- moon 


to haye ferv'd inſtead of a Fibula or Buckle (b) ; but Rube- 
nims (c) refutes this Conjecture, by ſhewing from Philoſtras 
tus that it was worn by way of Ornament, not on the fore 
part of the Shoe, like the Buckle, but about the Ancle, Plu- 
tarch in his Roman Queſtions gives abundance of Reaſons 
why they us'd the Half-moon rather than any other Figurez 
but none of his Fancies have met with any Approbation from 
the Learned. The common Opinion makes this Cuſtom an 


Alluſion to the number of Senators at their firſt Inſtitution, 


which being 100, was ſignified by the numeral Letter C. 
+ Yet the Patricians, before they arriv at the Senatorian 
Age, and even before they put on the Prætexta, had the 
Privilege of uſing the Half-moon on their Shoes. Thus 
TSS, 
Sic te clare puer genitum ſibi curia ſenſit : 
Primague n claufit veſtigia luna. 
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C De Laiclay, Ji, 2. cap 4. 


(.) De Lal. üb. 2. cap» 1. 8 (b) Pe Calreo Apt1iq [73 9d 
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As for the Senators, who were not Patricians, they did 
not indeed wear the Half moon; but that Ornament ſeems 
not to have been the only difference between the Senatorian 
and the common Shoes; for the former are commonly re- 
preſented as black, and coming up to the middle of the Leg, 

as in Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. En Etter 
| — Nierus medium impediit crus © 

 Pallibus.” 4. hens abs 1 ee e 004 Oy 125 * 

Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the four blak 
Straps, which he ſays faſtned the Senators Shoes, being ty'd 
precry high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators 

ad two ſorts of Shoes, one for Summer, and the other for 
Winter ; the Summer Shoes he deſcribes with ſuch Leathern 
Straps croſſing one another many times about the Leg, and 
nothing but a Sole at the bottom: theſe he calls Campag: ; 
tho? Rubenius attributes this Name to a ſort of Caligæ worn 
W the Senators under the later Emperors (6), The Winter 
Shoes he fays were made of an entire black Skin, or ſome- 
times of a white one, reaching up to cover the greateſt part 
of the Leg, without any open place, except on the top (c). 

It is uncertain ee the Calcei Mullei were ſo call'd 
from the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent a Name 
to that Fiſh from their reddiſh Dye; they were at firſt the 
| peculiar Wear of the Allan Kings, afterwards of the Kings 
of Rome, and upon the Eſtabliſhment of the free State, were 
appropriated to thoſe Perfons who had born any Curule Of- 

ce; but perhaps they might be worn only on great Days, 
at the Celebration of ſome publick Sports, when they were 
attir'd in the whole Triumphal Habit, of which too theſe 
Shoes made a part. Julius Caſar, as he was very ſingular 
in his whole Habit, ſo was particularly remarkable for wear- 
ing the Mullei on ordinary Days, which he did to ſhew his 
Deſcent from the Alban Kings (4). In Colour and Faſhion 
they reſembled the Cothurni, coming up to the middle Leg, 
tho' they did not cover the whole Foot, but only the Sole, 
like' Sandals (e). Dacier informs us, that at ſuch time as the 
Emperors took up the Uſe of theſe red Shoes, the Curule 
Magiſtrates chang d the Faſhion for embroider'd ones (J). 
I be Roman Solee were a fort of Sandals or Pantofles, with- 

out any upper Leather, ſo that they cover'd only the Sole of 


L 


( a) De re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 3. (b) Jbid. | cap. 5. (c) Dacier on 
Has ace, Book 1. Sar. 6. (d) Dio lib. 49. (e, Lib. 2. cap. 2. (f 
Dacier on Horace, Book 1. Sat. 6. the 
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the Foot, being faſlen d above with Straps and Buckles; 
theſe were the ordinary Faſhion of the Women, and there- 
fore counted ſcandalous in the other Sex; thus Cicero expo- 
ſeth Verres (a) and Clodius (b) for uſing this indecent Wear; 
and Livy acquaints us that the great Scip;o was cenſur'd on 
the fame account (c); yet upon all Occaſions of Mirth and 
Recreation, or lawful Indulgence, *twas cuſtomary for the 
= Men to go thus looſly ſhod, as at Entertainments, and at 
che publick Shows of all forts in the Circo's or Amphitheatres. 
= The Crepidz, which now and then occur in Roman Au- 
thors, are generally ſuppos'd to be the ſame as the Sole, un- 
der the Greek Name xenTid's ; but Baldwin is ſo nice as to 
alſign this 8 ee that the Crepida had two Soles, whereas 
the Solea conſiſted but of one; therefore he is not willing to 
be beholden to the Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may 
be deriv'd from the Crepitus, or creaking that they ma 
which could not be ſo well conceiv'd in thoſe which had but 
a ſingle Leather (4). That the Grecian xęnrid es did really 
make ſuch a kind of Noiſe, which we can't eaſily imagine of 
the Solea, is plain from the common Story of Momus, who F 
being brought to give his Cenſure of Venus, could find no 
fault, only that her zenTis, or Slipper, creak'd a little too 
much. ä 1 | | 
Ihe Caliga was the proper Soldier's Woe, made in the 
Sandal faſhion, ſo as not to cover the upper part of the Foot, 
tho? it reach'd to the middle of the Leg; the Sole was of 
Wood, like our old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French 
Peaſants, and ſtuck full of Nails; theſe Nails were uſually 
ſo very long in the Shoes of the Scouts and Centinels, that 
Suetonius ( and Tertullian (f call thoſe Caligæ Specula- 
tores, as if by mounting the Wearer to a higher Pitch, they 
gave a greater Advantage to rhe Sight. 
Jas from theſe Caligæ that the Emperor Caligula took 
his Name, having been 15 in the Army, and afterwards 
bred up in the Habit of a common Soldier (g). And hence 
Juvenal (h) and Suetonius (i) uſe Caligati for the common 


* 
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Soldiers, without the addition of a Subllantive. 
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(4) Verrin. 4. (b) De Haruſp. Reſponſ. (c) Lib. 29. (d) Baldwin 
Calc. Autig. cap. 13. (e) Caligul. cap. 52. (J) De Coron. Miliz, 
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TH E Marriages of the Romans, which have b&eri ſo leart- 
edly explain'd by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great 
Lawyers Tiraguel, Sigonius, Briſſonius, and the two Hotto- 
mans, will appear very intelligible from a diligent Enquiry 
into the Eſpouſals, the Perſons that might lawfully marry 
with one another, the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſe- 
veral Ways of contracting Matrimony, the Ceremonies of 
the Wedding, and the Cauſes and Manner of Divorces. 
The Eſpouſals or Contract before Marriage was perform'd 
y an Engagement of the Friends on both ſides, and might 
be done as well between abſent Perſons as preſent, as well in 
private as before Witneſſes; yet the common mee be- 
trothing was by Writings drawn up by common Conſent, 
and feal'd by both Parties. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 6: 


& tibi legitimis pactam junctamque tabellis 


Non es umaturus. 
And again, 8 1c. 
niet cum Signatoribus auſpex. 
Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Wo- 
man, which in Pliny's Time was us'd to be of Iron, with- 


cy 


out any Stone in it. Thus the ſame Satyriſt, 
 Conventum tamen & paftum & ſponſalia noſtrd 
Tempeſtate paras, jamque a tonſore ma tro 5 
Pedleris, & digito pignus fortaſſe dediſti. Sat. 6. 


"There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for Eſpouſals; 
but they might be made at any time, provided that both 
2 were ſenſible of the Obligation, which they were not 
uppos'd to be till their 7th Year ; yet Auguſtus afterwards 
order'd that no Eſpouſals ſhould be eſteem'd valid, except 
ſuch 7 were conſummated by the Nuptials within two Years 
time f. 5 25 3 
No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman; but 
then this was extended to any free Denizon of the City, tho 
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Book V. tbe Romans. 327 
born in any other Parts; for thus Dionyſius (a) reports ob 
the Latins, Livy (b) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) of 
the Inhabitants of Aritia; yet in Rome we meet with one 
eminent Reſtraint about theſe Matters, and that is a Law of 
the Decemviri, prohibiting any Marriage between the Patri- 
_ c:an Families and the Plebeians. But within 7 or 8 Ves the 
Commons had given ſo many dangerous Tokeng of their Re- 
ſentment of this Injury, that upon the Motion of Canuleius, 

Tribune of the People, the Conſuls were e en forc'd to give 
Conſent to the enacting of a contrary Decree, allowing a free 
Alliance in Marriage between Perſons of all Orders and De- 
grees (d). . hs 
The Romans were very ſuperſtitious in reference to the 
particular Time of Marriage, fancying ſeveral Days and Sea- 
ſons very unfortunate to this Deſign; the Kalends, Nynes 
and des of every Month were ſtrictly avoided ; ſo was the 
_ whole Feaſt of the Parentalia in February, as Ovid obſerves, 

Faſtor. 2. 5 7.50 | ; e 

Conde tuas, Hymenae, faces, & ab ignibus atris 
Aufer; habent alias meſta ſepulchra faces. © 
Go, Hymen, ſtop the long expecting Dames, 
And hide thy Torches from the diſmal Flames; 

Thy Preſence would be fatal while we mourn, 

And at ſad Tombs muſt other Tapers burn. 

The whole Month of May was look'd on as ominous ta 
contracting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Ro- 
man Queſtions, and Ovid, Faſt. 17. 5 

Nec viduæ tædis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, qua nupfit nec diuturna fuit. 

* Fj cauſa, ft te proverbia tangunt, 
| enſe malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 


No Tapers then ſhould burn, nor ever Bride 

Link'd at this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy'd ; 

Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs ſay, _ 

The Girls are all ſtark naught that wed in May. 

In ſhort, the moſt happy Seaſon in all reſpects for cele- 
brating the Nuptial Solemnity, was that which follow 'd the 
Ides of June. Thus Ovid ſpeaking of his Daughter: 

Hanc ego cum vellem genero dare, tempwra tadis 

Apta requirebam, quaque cavenda forent. 
(Ude, 6, (6) Lib, 38. ( In Philipp, (4) Liv, Eid. 4: 
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Tai it poſt ſatrds monſtrteur Janis e, i, 
_ Utils & nupts, utilis eſſe viris. Faſt. 2. Flo 
eſolv' d to match the Girl, 1 try'd to find 


\ What Days unproſp fous were, what Moons were kind; [8 
After June's ſaerèd Ides my Fancy ſtay d. | 

Good to the Man, and happy to the Maid. 
Ihe three ways of contracting Matrimony were, farre, 
toemptione, and 75 which fall properly under the Conſide- 
ration of the Civil Law; the main difference of them, in 
Mort, was this: Confarreatio was when the Matrimonial 


Kites were perform'd with ſolemn Sacrifices, and Offerings os 

df burnt Cakes, by the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen 4 

 Dials, Bliny ſays this was the moſt facred Tie of all (a); or « 

yet we are aſſur d that after ſome time it was almoſt uni- thi 

verfllly laid aſide, as thought to include too many trouble- W 

ſome eremonies (b). A Divorce after this way of Mar- G! 

riage, Feſtus calls Diffarreatio. Coemptio was, when the Per- 20 

ſons ſolemply bound themſelves to one another by the Cere- lec 

4 mony of giving and taking a Piece of Money. The Mar- 11 

I. iage was faid to be made by uſe, when, with the Conſent of T 

_— he Friends, the Woman had liv'd with the Man a whole be 

Year compleat; without being abſent three Nights, at which ſo 

time ſhe was reckon'd in all reſpects a lawful Wife, tho not he 

near ſo cloſely join'd as in the former Caſes. | 127 

# ', The Nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the ta- 10 

1 king of Omens by the Auſpices. Hence Tully, Nubit genero le 
Wl Jocrus nullis auſpicibus, nullis auttoribus, funeſtis ominibus 

18  _ommunm aff ä 3 | F 
l In drefling the Bride they never omitted to divide her 

Locks with the head of a Spear, either as a Token that their 1 

Ma)arriages firſt began by War and Acts of Hoſtility upon the tl 


Rape of the Sabine Virgins ; or as an Omen of bearing a S 
Valiant and warlike Off- ſpring; or to remind the Bride, that 

being married to one of a martial Race, ſhe ſhould uſe herſelf 
to no other than a plain unaffected Dreſs ; or becauſe the 
| . greateſt part of the Nuptial Care is referr'd to Juno, to 
8 whom the Spear is facred, whence ſhe took the Name of 

Dea Ou iris, Hue among the Ancients ſignifying this Wea- 
pon *. Ovid alludes to this Cuſtom in the ſecond of his Kaſtz: 
NMec tibi que cupidæ matura videbere matri | 

Comat virgineas haſta recurua comas. | 

Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 

Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 
(4) Lib. 18. cap. 2. (6b) Ticit. Annal. 4. * Orat. pro Cue nt. 
F Flutærcb in Ramul. dem Nfl. Rom. 8 2. BS, In 
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In the next place they crown d her with a Chaplet of 
Flowers, and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper to this 
Occaſion. Thus Catullus. e 
(inge n foribus 
Suaveolentis amaraci: 
 Hammeum cape. 


| And Juvenal, deſcribing Meſſali na when about to marry Si- 


lic - wy 
1 Dudum ſedet illa parato 

Flammeolo. Sat. 10. e | 

Inſtead of her ordinary Cloaths ſhe wore the Tunica recta 
br common Tunic, call'd recta from being woven upwards, of 
the ſame Nature with that which the young Men' put on 
with their Manly Gown (a); this was tied about with à 
Girdle which the Bridegroom was to unlooſe. 15 
Being dreſf'd after this Mariner, in the Evening ſhe was 
led towards the Bridegroom's Houſe by three Boys habited 

in the Prælexta, whole Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five 

Torches were carried to light her ; for which particular Num- 
ber Plutarch has troubled himſelf to find our ſeveral Rea- 
ſons (b).A Diſtaff and a Spindle were likewiſe born along with 
her, in memory of Caia Caciha or Tanaquil, Wife to Tarqui- 
uius Pri ſcus, a famous Spinſter (c 155 on the ſame ac- 
En the Bride call d her ſelf Caia, during the Nuptial So- 
emnity, as a fortunate Name. „ 


Being come to che Door, (which was garniſh'd with 
Flowers arid Leaves, according to that of Catulu s 

Veſtibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret.) 
ſhe bound about the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd 
them over with melted Tallow, to keep out Infection and 
Sorcery. This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to AÆn. 4. Es 


Pr aterea fuit in teftis de marmore templum 
7 am iqui, miro quod honore colebat, 
Velleribus nideis & feſta fronde reuindt um. 
Being to go into the Houſe ſhe was not by atiy means to 
touch the Threſhold. but was lifted over by main ſtrength. 
Either becauſe the Threſhold was ſacred to Veſta, a mo 
Chaſte Goddeſs, and ſo ought not to be defil'd by one in theſe 
Circum ſtances k Or elſe that it might ſeem a piece of Modeſty 
— — - — — = — — — 7 I” 2 gy 
(23 Pliny lib, 8, cap. 48. (6) Arm, Ruſh 2. (e) ll. ib. 8. cap. . 


? 1 


= | Conjectureis favour'd by Catullus; 
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r into a Place where ſhe ſhould ceaſe tobe 2 
Virgin (a). e 3 ac 

V pon her entrance ſhe had the keys of the Houſe deliver d to 
her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with two Veſſels, 
one of Fire, the other of Water; either as an Emblem of Puri- 
ty and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Ear- 
neſt of ſticking by one another in the greateſt Extremities (). 

And now ſhe and her Companions were. treated by the 
Bridegroom at a fplendid Feaſt, on which Occaſion the Sump- 
tuary Laws allow'd a little more Liberty than ordinary in the 
Expences. This kind of Treat was ſeldom without Muſick, 
.compos'd commonly of Flutes ; the Company all the while 
finging Thalaſſins, ot Thalaſſio, as the Greeks did Hymemæis. 
There are ſeveral Reaſons given by Plutarch (c) for the uſe 
of this Word: The common Opinion makes it an Admoniſh- 
ment to good Huſwifery, the Greek Word axel ſignifying 

Spinning; and among the Conditions which were agreed up- 

on by the Sabines and Romans after the Rape of the Virgins, 
this was one, that the Women ſhould be oblig d to no ſer- 
vile Office for their Husbands, any farther than what con- 


cern'd. Spinning. | — — 
At the ſame time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the 
Room for the Boys to ſcramble : Thus Virgil Eclog. 8. 
5 SHFßparge, marite, nuces— wh 
Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the moſt 
8 receivd makes it a Token of their leaving Childiſh 
ivertiſements, and entring on a more ſerious State of Life; 


whence Nucibus relictis has paſs d into a Proverbs This 


Da nuces pueris, iners 
Concubine: Satis diu 
Luſiſti nucibus. Lubet 
Jam ſervire Thalaſſzo. 
ncubine, nuces da, 
In the meantime the Genial Bed was got ready, and a ſet of 
good old Wives, that had been never married but to one 
Man, plac'd the Bride on it with a great deal of Ceremony. 
Thus Catullus, | | âÄow!̃ñ ob 
Dios bonæ ſenibus viris 
Cognite breve fæminæ, 
5 puellulam. : 
Jam licet venias, marite, Kc. 


(8) Plutarch Rom. Quafs. 1. Serviusad Virgil, Eclog. 8. (%) Plutarob. 
Rom, Queſt, 1. (e) dem in Fomut, N Ron. Eueſt. 21. Nl. 
ar 9 n 3-2-0). a RISES | : 5 „ 
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- Nothing now remair'd but for the Bridegroom to looſs 
her Girdle, a Cuſtom that wants no Explanation ; only it 
may. be obſerv'd to have been of great Antiquity : Thug 
Moſchus in his Story of _ a 
wn Zed, JN drin dE ere hu, 

Ades o , pitenv. b «pf 
Homer Odyſs. 2. 

Abos wager Cornmi | 
Ard Muſaus in Hero and Leander 

Ns n ty Tavr? avar d & aitize AdH,νm Alrpyy, 

Kat Ge ανlͤ imiCyoar dpirovos Kuvegcing. 

There ſeldom wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks 
got together, to ſing a parcel of obſcene Verſes, which were 
tolerated on this Occaſion. They conſiſted of a kind of Feſcen- 
nine Rhimes. Hence Catullus ; | N 
: hy Nec diu taceat procax 

Feſcenuina locutio. 


And Claudian : | PEE 
ns Permiſſiſgue jocis turba licentioy 
Exultet tetricis libera legibus. 


The Day after, the, new married Man held a lately Sup- 
per, and invited all his old Companions to a drinking Match ; 
which they term'd repotia. 2 1 
The whole Subject of Pivorces belongs entirely to the 
Lawyers, and the diſtinction between repudium and di vorti- 
um is owing to their Nicety ; the firſt they make the break- 
ing off a Contract, or Eſpoufal ; and the laſt a Separation after 
actual Matrimony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere Law of 
Romulus, which ſuffer d not a Wife to leave her Husband, 
but gave a Man the Liberty of turning oft his Wife, either up- 
on poyſoning her Children, or counterſeiting his private Keys, 
or for the Crime of Adultery. But if the Husband on any other 
Occaſion put her away, he order d one Moiety of his Eſtate 
to be given to the Wiſe, and the other to fall to the God- 
deſs Ceres ; and that whoſoever ſent away his Wife, ſhou'd 
make an Atonement to the Gods of the Earth (a). *Tis ve- 
ry memorable that almoſt Six Hundred Years after the Build- 
ing of the City, one P. Servilius or Carvilius Spurius, was 
the firſt of the Romans that ever put away his Wife (6). 
(a) Plutarch in Romul. (6) Valer. Max. lib. 2. cap. 1 Plutarch Cumpar 
K omul. & Iteſ & Rom. Qu. 13. W N The 
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| The common way of Divorcing, was by ſending a Bill to 

the Woman containing Reaſons of the Separation, and the 
tender of all her Goods which ſhe brought with her; this 
they term'd repudium mittere.Or elſe it was perform'd in her 
preſence before ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Formalities of 
tearing the Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away the 
Keys, and turning the Woman out of Doors.But however the 
Law of Romulus came to fail, it's certain that in latter Times 
the Women too as well as the Men, might ſue a Divorce, 
and enter on a ſeparate Life. Thus Juvenal Sat. “- HG. 


* 


—Hgientem ſepe puellam 


Amplexu rapuit, tabulas quoque fregerat, & jam 

Signabat. 5 

And Martial Lib. 10. Epigr. 41. 5 

Menſe novo Maii veterem Proculeia maritum 

Dieſeris, atque jubes res fibi habere ſuas, 
We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the 

grounds of the common Opinion about borrowing and TR 
ing of Wives among the Romans. He that chargeth them moſt 
ſeverely with this Practice is the moſt Learned Tertullian in 
his Apology, chap. 39. Omnia indiſcreta ſunt apud nos, &c. All 
things (ſays he, ſpeaking of the Chriſtians) are common among 
vis, except our Wives: We admit no alt in that one 
Thing, in which other Men are . Partners, who 
not only make uſe of their Friend's Bed, but very patiently ex- 


f 

ſe their own Wives to a new Embrace: I ſuppoſe, according . 
175 Inſtitution of the moſt wiſe Ancients 9 x at So- Is 
crates, and the Roman Cato; who freely lent out their Wives 1 
20 their Friends ! And preſently after, O ſapientiæ Attice & tet 
Romane gravitat is exemplum ! len» eſt Jp cj FT Cenſor. ſto 
O wondrous Example of Attick Wiſdom, and of Roman Gra- 1 
wity ! a Philoſopher and a Cenſor turn a Pair of Pimps. 7 
Chieſly on the ſtrength of this Authority, the Romans have 
been generally tax d with ſuch a Cuſtom: And a very great 7 
Man of our own Country (u) expreſſeth his Compliance with th 
the vulgar Opinion, tho he ingen iouſſy extenuates the Faule WM pj 
in a parallel Inſtance. So much indeed muſt be granted, that ny 
tho* the Laws made thoſe Husbands liable to a Penalty who * 
either hir d ont their Wives for Money, or kept them after = 
they had been actually convicted of Adultery; yet the bare . 
Permiſſion of that Crime did not fall under the Notice of cc 


(«) Sir William Temple, Introduclion 20 the Bift, of Eng. A gf 
2 . ex ef 23 „„ . | 13 the 
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the civil Power: And Ulpian ſays, expreſly, ei qui patitur unc 


0 rem ſuum delinquere, matrimoniumque ſuum contemnit; ui 4 
8 que cont ami natione non indignatur, pœnu adulterum non inſti 
is ir. He that ſuffers his Wife to defile his Bed, and contemning, 
5 ; * - 
r t Matrimoniul Contract, is not diſpleas'd at the Pollution, 
of does not incurr the Penalaty of Adiilterers. But tis almoſt im- 
1e poſſible that this ſhould give Oceaſion to ſuch a Fancy, being 
1e no more than what is tolerated at preſent.It may therefore be, 
17 alledg'd in Favour of the Romans, that this Opinion might i 
e, probably have its Riſe from the frequent practice of that fort of "W 


Marriage, according to which a Woman was made a Wiſe on- 
ly by Poſſeſſion and uſe, without any farther 8 This 
was the moſt Incompleat of all Conjugal Tyes; the Wiſe be- 
ing ſo, rather by the Law of Nature, than according to the. 
Reman Conſtitution; and therefore ſhe was not call'd Mat er- 
familias, nor had any Right to inherit the Goods of her Hu 
band; being ſuppos'd'to be taken purely on the Account of 


= marrying them to new Husbands ; as Plato uſeth Exfogry Fu 
wi 7. Tote, to Leſto Daughters in Marriage. 
Fi Plutarch before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis'd- 
45 that this Paſſage in the Liſe of Cato, looks like a Fable in a 


nion, and runs to this Efe&. 


Quintus Hurtenſius, a Man of ſignal Worth, and approv d 
" Virtue, was not content to live in Frjendſhip and Fami- 
- liarity with Cato, but deſir'd alſo tobe united to his Fa- 


** mily, 
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* mily, by ſome alliance in Marriage. Therefore waiting up- 
on Cato he begun to make a propoſal about taking Cato's 
© Daughter Porcia from Bibulus, to whom ſhe had already 


born three Children, and making her his own Wiſt; offer- 


© ing to reſtore her after ſhe had born him a Child, if Bibu- 
& 1, was not willing to part with her altogether: Adding that 
© tho' this in the Opinion of Men might ſeem ſtrange, yer 
<« in Nature it wou d appear Honeſt and Profitable to the 
s Publick; with much more to the ſame purpoſe. Cato cou d 
© not but expreſs his Wonder at the ſtrangeProje&,but withz 
« al approv'd very well of uniting their Houſes : When Hor- 
** tenſius turning the Diſcourſe, did not ſtick to acknowledge, 
& that it was Cato's own Wite which he really deſir d. Cato, 


<y vevinghls earneſt Inclinations,did not deny his Requeſt, 
de but ſaid th: 


t Philip, being the Father of Mart ia, ought al-. 


. ſo to beconſulted, Philip, being ſent for, came, and finding 


_ * they were well agreed, gave his Daughter Martia to Hor- 


1 tenfius in the preſence of Cato, whe himſelf alſo aſſiſted 
te at the Marriage. ; an 
So that this was nothing like lending a Wiſe out, but actu- 
Aly Marrying her to another while her firſt Husband was alive, 


towhom ſhe may be ſuppos d to have come by that kind of 
Matrimoney which is founded in the right of Poſſeflion; And 


upon the whole the Romans ſeem to have been hitherto Un- 
juſtly Taxed with the Allowance of a Cuſtom not uſually pra- 


dis d among the moſt barbarousand lavage part of Mankind. 

RUE AR NNN IK KARA LH KK ct. &.. - ce 

jo ER” C HA . X. 8 
the Roman Funerals. 


THE moſt ancient and gerierally teceiv'd Ways of Buryin ; 
have been Interring and Burning, and both theſe we fin 


xt the ſame time in Uſe among the Romans, borrow'd in all 


probability from the Grarians. That the Gracians interr'd 
their dead Bodies may in ſhort be evinc'd from the Story of 
the Eypbeſian Matron in Petronius, who is deſcrib'd ſitting and 
watching her Husband's Body laid in a Vault. And from 
the Argument which Solon brought to juſtitie the Right of 
the Athenians to the Iſle of Salamis, takan from the dead Bo- 
dies which were buried there not after the manner of their 


Competitors the Aeg ar enſian bur agcotding to the Arhenigy 


Faſhion ; 
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Falk and the Athenians to the Welt ; and that the Athenians 
ad à diſtinct Sepulchre for each Body, whereas the Mega- 
-2nflans put two or three into one (a). That the ſame People 
le times burnt their dead is beyond diſpute from the Teſti- 
mony of Plutarch, who ſpeaking of the Death of Phocion tells 
us, Wat for ſome time none of the Athenians dar'd light 4 
Funeral Tile, to burn the Body after their manner. As. alſo 


from the deſcription of the Plague of Athens in.T hucydides, 


ent Tveds 3 dandſelas, &c. with the Tranſlation of which paſ- 
ſage Lucretius concludes his Poem. r 


Namque ſuos conſangui neos aliena rogorum 


Jaſuper exftrutta ingent i clamore locaban, p 
Subidebantque faces, multo cum ſangu ine ſæpe 
Rixautes potius qum corpora deſererentur. 


To prove that both theſe ways of Burial were us'd by the 
Romans, is almoſt unneceſſary. For burning is known by every 
one to have been their common Practice. And as for Inter- 
ring, their great Law-giver Numa particularly forbad the 
burning of his own Body, but commanded it to be laid entire 


in a Stone Coffin (4). And we learn from Cicero (c) and Pi- 


ny (d), that the Family of the Cornelii interr'd their Dead 
all along till the time of Ha the Dictator, who in his 
Will gave expreſs Orders to have his Body burnt : Probably 


to avoid the Indignities that might have been offer'd it aftes 


burial by the Marian Faction, in return for the violence 

ſhow'd by Ss Soldiers to the Lomb and Relicks of Marius. 
But tho” Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome 

38 Caſes it was Poſitively forbid, and look d on as the 

higheſt Impiety. Thus Infants who died before the breed 

of Teeth were encloſed unburnt in the Ground (e). 


Terra Cc lauditur infans, ; | 
Et minor igne rogi« Juvenal. Sat. 15. . 


* 


The Place ſet apart for the interment of theſe Infants was 


call d Saggrundarium. The ſame Superſtition was obſerv'd in 


teſerencè to Perſons who had been ſtruck dead with Light» 
ni g or Thunder (). For they were never burnt again, but 
after a great deal of Ceremony perform'd by the Auſpices, 


PR > pet 


(a) Plutarch. in Solon, ( b) Plutarch. in Num. (c) De Leg. lib. 2 (d 
N. H. lib. 7 C. 54. ( Idem. lib. 7. . 16. (ft) ld: m. tid. 2. C. 54 
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336 The Marriages of Part Il. 
and the Sacrifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth, 
or ſometimes let alone to lie upon the Ground where they 


had fallen. In both Caſes the Place was preſently inclos d ei- 
ther with 2 Stone Wall, or Stakes, or ſometimes only with a 
Rope, having the Name of Bidental from te dens or Sheep 


had come to this unhappy Ent. 
An quia non fibris ovium Ergennaque jubente 
Tri fe jaces lucis, evitandumque dental . 
For they fancied that where- e er a Thunder- Bolt fell, the 
Gods had a particular Deſſre to have the place Sacred to their 
Wor ſhip; and therefore Whether the Man had been kill*d or no, 
they us d the ſame Superſtition in hallowing the Ground (a). 
Ihe ſeveral ſorts of Funerals fall under the common Heads 


that was offer d. Perſius uſeth Bi dental or the Perſon that 


of Funus indiftivumand Funus tacitum. The funus indifti- | 


vum had its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becauſe on ſuch 
Occaſions there was made a general Invitation of the People 
| Kk Cryer. This was celebrated with 
extraordinary Splendor ahd Magnificence, the People being 
Preſented with publick Shows, and other common Diver- 


tiſements. The Funus Publicum, which we meet with fo of- 


ten, may be ſometimes underſtood as entirely the ſame with 


the Indictive Funeral, and ſometimes only as a Species of it. It 
is the ſame whenit denotes all the State and Grandeur of the 


more noble Funerals, ſuch as were uſually kept for rich and 


great Men. It is only a ſpecies of the Indidtive Funeral, when 


either it ſignifies the proclaiming of a Vacation, and an injun- 


| ction of publick Sorrow, Or the defray ing the Charges 0 the 


Funeral out of the Publick Stock. For tis probable that at 
both theſe Solemnit ies a general Invitation was made by the 
Cryer, yet in this Latter it was done by Order of the Senate, 
and in the Former by the Will of the deceas'd Perſon, or the 


Pleaſure of his Heirs. But no one will hence conclude, that 
the Funerals of all kich rich Men were attended with the 


Formality of a Vacation, and an Order for Publick Grief. For 
this. was accounted the greateſt Honour that cou'd be ſhow'd 


to the Relic ks of Princes themſelves: Thus the Senate decreed 


a publick Funeral for Syphax,the once great King of Numidia; 
nd for Perſes King of Macedin, who both died in Priſon un- 
= the Power of the R:mans (b). And Suetunius informs us, 
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(i) Dacier on Horace ArtPoetever, 47 1. (b) Fal. Mex. dib 4 cap. i. 
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that Tjberins (a), and Vitelius (Y, were buried with the 
fame State, yet upon account of having perform'd any ſignal 
Service to the Common-wealth, this Honour was often con- 
ferr'd on private Men; and ſometimes upon Women too, as 
Dio relates of Attia the Mother of Julius Czſar (c); and 
Xiphilia of Livia (d). Nor was this Cuſtom peculiar to the 
Romans, for Laertins reports of Democritus, that deceaſing 
after he had liv'd above a hundred Years, he was honour'd 
with a Publick Funeral And Juſtin tells us, that the Inha- 


bitants of Marſeilles, then a Gr acian Colony, upon the News 


of Rome's being taken by the Gazls, kept a Publick Funeral 
to teſtifie their Condolence of the Calamity (e). 
There ſeem to have been different forts of Pblick Funerals 
in Rome, according to the Magiſtracies, or other Honours, 
Which the deceas'd Ferions had born. As the Pratcrium, the 
Conſulare, the Cenſorium, and the Triumphale. The two laſt 
were by much the more magnificent, which though former- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd, yet in the time of the Emperors were join'd 
in one with the name of Funus cenſor ium only, as Tacitus often 
uſeth the Phraſe. Nor was the Cenſorian Funeral confin'd to 
private Perſons, but the very Emperors themſelves were ho- 
nour'd with the like Solemnity after their Deaths ; as Taci- 
tus reports of Claudius (J), and Capitolinn of Pertinax. 
The Funus Tacitum, oppos'd to the Indictive, or Publick 
Funeral, was kept in a private manner without the Solemni- 
zation of Sports, without Pomp, without a Marſhaller, or a 
general Invitation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. Morti 
1atus es minus moleſtiarum habet ſunus tacitum. And Ovid 
Tritt. fl. 9. | 785 


Quocunque aſpiceres, luctus gemitr:ſque ſonabant, 
"Os 7 - . » P 1 
Hormague non taciti funeris inſtar grat. 


This is the ſame that Capi tolinuis calls Finns e ef be 


reports, that Marcus Antoninswas ſo extremely kind and mu- 
nificent, as to allow even Fulgar Funerals to be kept at thg 
Charge of the Publick. Propertius calls it plebejum funus. 
L —— Adfint „ 
Plebeii parye funeris exequia, Lib. 2. El. 4. 
. Funus commune. _ 
% gremio in proavi funus commune I catum, 


e CaPs 75+ (h). ch. 3+ () Libs 47. (h) i len (2) lib. 43: 
1 2 And 
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3328 Tie Funerals of Part II. 
And Suetonius, funus tranſlatitium, when he informs us 
that Britannicus was buried after this manner by Nero (a). 
To the filent Funerals may be referr'd the Funera acerba,or 
untimely Obſequies of Youths and Children; which Juve- 
nal ſpeaks of Sat. II. FEES, REL 


Non præmaturi cineres, non funus acerlum 1 
Luxuriæ, &c. thy 
And Virgil En. 6. 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo: 
955 dulcis vitæ expertes & ab ubere raptos 
bſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo. kn 
The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into ſuch as were 
us'd to Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were af- | 
terwards perform'd to the dead Corps. Sp _ 
When all Hopes of Life were now given o'er, and the Soul 1 * 
as it were juſt ready for its flight, the Friends and neareſt * 
Relations of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him, and 2701 
embrace his Body till he expir'd. Thus Suetonits (6) relates 5 
that Auguſtus expir d inthe Kiſſes of Livia. Nor need there mil 
be any farther Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Body is ac- his 
quainted with · The Reaſon of it is not ſo well known: Moſt An. 
probably, they thought by this pious Act to receide into their hin 
own Bodies the Soul of their departing Friend. Thus Albi- ing 
novanus in the Epicede of Livia : bs: 
_—_ te ſaltem moriar, Nero; tu men condas the 
umina, Q accipias hane animam ore pio. Bod 
For the Ancients believ'd that the Soul, when it was about P. al 
leaving the Body, made uſe of the Mouth for its Paſſage; T2001 
whence animam in primo ore, or in primis labris tenere, is to 15 
be at Death's Door, And they might well imagine the Soul 9 
Was thus transfus'd in the laſt Act of Life, who cou'd fancy 7 
that it was communicated in jan ordinary Kiſs, as we find 
they did from theſe Love-Verfes, recited by Macrobius, the 1 
Original of which is attributed to Plato. 5 com 
| | | 8 . that 
Dum ſemihulco ſuauio EY obſe 
Meum pullum ſuavior, 5 part 
— — —_—_ . 
(4) Ner. 33. () Aug. 91. | 
33. (6) digit. 9 Dl © 


Dl. 


* 


A 


* 1. » Dalcemqueflorem ſpixitus 
Duco ex aperto tramite, 
Anima tuuc gra & ſaucia 


Cucurrit ad labia mihi, &c. (al, 


Nor did they only kiſs their Friends when juſt expiring, 
but afterwards too, when the Boo was going to be laid og 
the Funeral-Pile. Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. „ 


Plebis & ar ſuro poſirum me, Delia, lecto, 
Truyiſtilus & lachrymis oſcula mixta dabis, 


And Propertius, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12, 
Oſculaque in gelidis ponet ſuprema labellis, 


Cum dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx. 175 | 
Another Ceremony us'd to Perſons expiring was the ta- 
king off their Rings. Thus Syeronins reports, that when the 
mperor Tiberius ſwooned away, and was reputed dead, 


his Rings were taken ſrom him, tho? he afterwards reco- 


F* vered, and ask'd for them again (b) . They are much 
miſtaken, who fancy him to have done this with Deſign to 
change his Heir; for tho' 'twas an uſual Cuſtom with the 
Ancients to conſtitute their Heir or Succeſſor, by delivering 
him their Rings on their Death- bed, yet this ſignified noth- 
Ing in caſe a Legal Will was produced to the contrary (c). 
But whether they took oft the Rings to ſave them from 
the Perſons concern'd in waſhing and taking care of the dead 
Body, or on any other Account, tis very probable that they 
were afterwards reſtor d again to the Fingers,and burnt in the 
Funeral-Pile ; as may be gather'd from that Verſe of Proper- 
tis, where deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the Laab 

in which ſhe was burn'd; he ſays, VVV 


Et folitum digito berylon aedderat ignis. Lib. 4. El. 7. 


The Cuſtom of cloſing, the Eyes of a departing Friend, 
common both to Romans and Gracians, is known by any ons 
that has but look'd in a Claſſic Author. It may only here be 
obſerv d, that this Ceremony was perform'd for the moſt 
part by the neareſt Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, 
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(2) Macrob. Saturn, l. 2. C. 2. (b)c 92. (e) See Valet, Max. ey 
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and by Wives to their Husbands, by Parents to: their Chit: 
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dren, and by Children to their Parents, Oc. of all which we 
have a multitude of Inſtances in the Poets. Pliny tells us that 
as they clos'd the Eyes of the dying Perſons, ſo they open'd 
them too again when the Body was laid again on the Fune- 


ral Pile: And his Reaſon for both Cuſtoms is, ut neque ab h- \ 
mine ſupremum ſpectar i fas fit, & cælo non oſtendi nefas (a); ¶ cee. 
becauſe they counted it equally impious, that the i ng chis 
be ſeen by Men at their laſt Mot ion, or that they ſhou'd not te ſom 
expoſed to the view of Heaven. e Br 0 = we; 
And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perfons after they were tha 
dead, they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were per- 
form'd before the Burial, fuch as concern'd the Act of the Fu- WW ;; 
neral, and ſuch as were done after that Solemnity. = 
Before the Burial we meet with the Cuſtoms of waſhing 
and anointing the Corps, not by any means proper to the 1 
"Romans, : but anciently us'd by almoſt all the civiliz d Parts WF acc 
of the World; owing their firſt Riſe to the Invention of the 2 
7 Theſe Offices in Rome were either perform'd by to 
the Women whom they term d Funeræ; or elſe in Richer or WF poi 
Nobler Families by the Libitinarii, a Society of Men who got . x 
their Livelihood by preparing Things in order to the So- G5 
lemnization of Funerals. They had their Names from Libi- the 
tina the Goddeſs who preſided over Obſequies. Hence the the 


word Libitina is commonly us'd for Death it ſelf; or for 
every thing in general relating to the Funerals, becauſe in the 
Temple of that Goddeſs all Neceſſaries proper on ſuch Oc- | 
cCaſions were expos'd to Sale. Phædrus alludes to this Cultom, 
ſpeaking of a covetous Miler, Lib. 5. Fab. 79. 
Qui circumcides omnem imſpenſam Funeris, | 
Libitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum. 
But, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have been t 
the chief Perſons concern'd in ordering Funerals, underta- 
king the whoks Care and Charge of ſuch Solemnity at a {et 
Price, and therefore they kept a great Number of Servants 75 
to perform the working Part, ſuch as the Pollinctores, the F 
Leſpillones, &c. The firſt of theſe were empoly'd to anoint the fl 


dead Body, and the others we may chance to meet with here i 
after. In alluſion to this Cultom of anointing the Corps, Mar- 


tial plays very gentilely on the Maſter of an Entertainment, 
Where there was much Eftence to be got, but very little Meat; 
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3 
Unguentum fateor bonum dediſti . 
8 ere hf ſed nihil fra 115 | 


Res ſalſa eſt bene olere & eſurire, 
Qui non canat & ungitur, Fubulle, 
1s vere mihi mortuus videtur. 


0 | | Ty Ms 

When the Body had been waſh'd and anointed; they pro- 
ceeded to wrap it in a Garment : 'THe ordinary People for 
this purpoſe made uſe of the common Gown,and tho? in 
ſome Parts of Italy the Inhabitants were fo rude as not to 
wear the Gown while they liv'd, yet * informs us 


Pars magna Raliæ eſt, ſj verum admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togam ſumit nifi mortuus. Sat. 3. 


But thoſe who had born any Publick Office in the State, or 
acquir'd any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapt 


in the particular Garment which belong d to their Place, or 


to their Triumph; as Livy (a) aud Pol)bius () expreſly re- 
port. It may here be obſerv'd that the Ancients were ſo ve- 


ry careful and ſuperſtitious in reference to their Funeral 


arments, that they often wove them for themſelves and 
their Friends during Life. Thus Virgil brings in the Mo- 
ther Euryalus complaining, W 


Nec te, tua funera, mater 
Produxi, preſſive oculos, ner vulnera lavi : 
Leſte tegens, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſque 
Urgebam, & tela curas ſolabar aniles. Fn. II. 


If the Deceas'd had by his Valour obtain'd any of the ho- 
nourable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body was drels'd for the Funeral; that the reward of 
Virtue might in ſome meaſure be enjoy'd after Death ; as 
Cicero obſerves in his ſecond Book of Laus. Other Perſons 
they crown'd with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thoſe too 
adorn'd the Couch on which the Body was laid. The Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians inveigh'd ſeverely againſt this Cultom, as 
little leſs than Idolatry ; as is to be ſeen particularly in Mi- 
nutius Felix (c) and Tertullian (d). e 
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be next Ceremony that follow d was the colbcat io or lay 


ing out of the Body, perform'd always by the neareſt Rela- 
| pg Whence Dio cenſures T iber jus for his neglect of Livia, 
'E7s voosoav 1826 8b. far, tre AGroberzcar abTds ester. Ht 
neither viſited her when ſhe was fick, nor laid her out with 
bis pwn. Hands, after ſhe was dead. ; . __ - 
Ihe Place where they laid the Body Was always near the 
Threſhold, at the entrance of the Houſe, - 


e t YC itque ad limina greſſum, 
m Corp ubi exanimi Pojfurum P allantis Aceſt es 


Servabat ſenior. Virg. En. 9. 
And they took particular care in placing the Body, to turn 
8 Feet outward, toward the Cate, which Cuſtom Per ſiu 
Has left us elegantly deſcrib'd in his third Satyr. 
ä tandemque beatulus alto 
Compuſittts Iecto, craſſiſque lutatus amomig, 
In portam rigidos takes extendit— 
he reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhew all Perſons whether 
any Violence had been the Caule of the Party's Death, which 
might be diſcover'd by the outward Signs. 
e muit not forget the Conclamatio, or general Out-cry 
fet up at ſuch Intervals before the Corps, by Perſons who 
waited there on purpoſe ; this was done, either becauſe they 
hop'd by this means to ſtop the Soul which was now taking 
its flight, or elſe to awaken its powers which they thought 
might only lie ſilent in the Body without Action. For the 
firſt Reaſon we are beholden to Propertius : 


At mihi nom oclos quiſquam i nclamavit enntes, 
Unum impetr aſſem tè revocaute diem, 
The other is taken from the explication of this Cuſtom by 
Servius on the ſixth of the ÆAneide, and ſeems much the 
more probable Deſign. For the Phyſicians give ſeveral In- 


ſtances of Terſons, Who being buried thro” haſte, in an A. 


poplectick Fit, have afterwards come to themſelves, and ma- 

ny times miſerably periſh'd for want of aſſiſtance. 

If all this crying out ſignified nothing, the Deceas'd was (aid 

to be Conclanatzy, or paſt call, to which practice there are 
equent 
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Paſſage of Virgil, En. 5. Verſ. 65. 
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frequent Alluſions in almoſt every Author. Lucan is very ele- 
gant to this purpoſe, 8017. 2% 1 7 
Ae funere pri 

Attonitæ tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 


Oynclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſolu s 
Exigit ad ſaws famularum brachia planctus. Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was per- 
form'd before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of {ticking up 
ſome Sign, by which the Houſe was known to be in Mourning. 
This among the Romans was done by fixing Branches of Cys 
prefs, or of the Pitch- tree, near the Entrance, neither of which 
Trees being once cut down, ever revive, and have on that 
account been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). 

Thus much was done before the Funeral: In the Funeral 
we may take notice of the Elatio, or carrying forth, andthe 
Act of Burial. What concerns the Firſt of theſe will be made 
out in obſerving the Day, the Time, the Perſous, and the 
the Place. What Day after the Perſon's Death was appointed 
for the Funeral, is not very well agreed on. Servius on that 
Praterea, fi nona dies mortalibus agris, &c. 


expreſſy tells us, that the Body lay ſeven Days in the Houſe, 
| 7 aud on the niuth the Relicks 
were buried. But there are many Inſtances to prove that this 
ſet Number of Days was not always obſerv'd. Therefore per- 
haps this belong'd only to the Indictive and Publick Funerals, 
and not to the Private and Silent ; eſpecially not to the acerba 
Funera, in which things were always huddled up with won- 
derful haſte. Thus Suetonius reports of the Funeral of Bri- 
tannicus (C), and of the Emperor Otho (c) And Cicero pro 
Cluentio, Eo ipſo die puer cum hora undec ima in 1 a 
valens viſus eſſet, ante noctem mortuis, Q poſtridie ante lu- 
cem combrſtus. N 
As to the Time of carrying forth the Corps, anciently they 
made uſe only of the Night; as Servius obſerves on thoſę 
words of Virgil, „ | 


De more vetuſto 
Funereas rapuere faces. En. 11. v. 142, 


( Fin. lib. 16. c. 23. Serv. a4 . 6. (b) Ner, 2 5 Hane d 


"oF Ti fall Barth 
The Reaſon he gives for it, is, that hereby they might avoid 
meeting with the Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whoſe Eyes they 
thought wou'd be dehl'd by ſuch a Spectacle. Hence the Eu- 
neral had its Name a funalibus from the Torches, and the 
Veſpillones or Veſperones were ſo call'd from Veſper the E- 


ou 
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Nothing is more evident than that this Cuſtom̃ was not 

long obſerv'd,/at leaſt not in the Publick Funerals, tho? it 
ſeems to have continu'd in the /lent, and private, as Servi- 
115 * yn in the ſame Place. Hence Nero took a fair 
Excule for hurrying his Brother Britannicus his Body into 
the Grave immediately after he had ſent him out of the 
World: For Tacitus reports that the Emperor defended the 
haſty Burial which had caus'd ſo much Talk and Suſpicion, in 
2 publick Edict, urging that it was agreeable to the old Inſti- 
tations, to hide ſuch untimely Funerals from Mens Eyes, as 
ſoon as poſſible, and not detain them with the tedious For- 
Malities of Harangues, and Pompous Proceſſions. It may not 
be too nice a Remark, that in the more ſplendid Funerals the 
former part of the Day ſeems to have been deſign'd for the 
Proceſſion. 'Thus Plutarch relates of the Burial of Sy/a, that 
the Morning being very cloudy over Head, they deferr'd car- 
tying forth the orps till the ninth Hour, or Three in the 
Afternoon. But tho. this Cuſtom of carrying forth the Corps 
by Night in a great meaſure ceas'd, yet the bearing of Tor- 
ches and Tapers {till continu'd in practice. Thus Virgil in 
he Funeral of Pallas, En. 11. | 


| Lucet via longo 
Ordi ne flammarum, C late diſcriminat agros. 
And Perſſus, Sat. 3. 
Hinc tuba, candele, &c. | 
” And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe us'd at the Nuptial So- 
lemnity, the Poets did not fail to take the hint for bringing 


9 72 both into the ſame Fancy. As Proſpertius, Book 4. Eleg. = 


Viximus inſgnes inter utramque facem. 


q And Ovidin the Epiſtle of Cydippe to Acont ius: 
XP Et face pro thalami fax mihi nortis erat. | 
| ear Among 
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Among the Perſons concern d in carrying forth the Corps, 
we may begin with thoſe that went before the Funeral-Bed, 
ſuch as the Siticines, the Prafice, the Ludii and Hiſtriones, 
the new Freed Men, the bearers of the Images c. The 
Name of Siticines, A. Gellius (a) derives from Situs and 
Cano, from ſinging to the Dead. They were of two ſorts, 
ſome ſounding on the 'Trumpet, others on the Flute or 
Pipe, That the Trumpets had a ſhare in this Solemnity, we 
learn from Virgil in the Funeral of Pallus, En - 11. 


Exoritur clamorque virum, clangorque tubarum. 


And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7. 


Ab mea tum quales caneret tibi, Cynthia, ſomnos 
Tibia, funeſta triſtior illa tuba. 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Mag-pye, that up- 
on hearing the 'Trumpets at the Funeral of a Rich Man, for 
ſometime after quite loſt her Voice, and cou'd raiſe no man- 
ner of Note, when, on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this 
while deeply meditating on the Matter, ſhe {truck up exact- 
ly the ſame Tunes that the Trumpets had play'd, and hit all 
the Turns and Changes to Admiration (a). . 

For tis likely that the Trumpets were us'd only in the 
Publick Funerals to give the People Notice to appear at the 
Solemnity, as Lipſius inſtructs us (c). „ 

The 7 zbicines ſome reſtrain to the Funerals of Children, 
and younger Ferſons, as Servizs obſerves on the firſt of the 
Eneids, and Statins, Theb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemorus; 


Tun Ignum luftus cornu grave mugit adunco 
Tibia, cui teneros fueſum producere manes. 


The Learned Dacier has lately declar'd himſelf of the ſame 
Opinion (d). But 'tis certain that this cannot always have held 
od. For Suetonius mentions the Tibiæ in the Funeral of Ju- 
ius Cæſar (e), and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his Apo- 
rolocyut hſis. And Ovid ſays of himſelf in plain Words, 


Interea noſtri quid agant niſi triſte libelli? 
Tibia funeribus convenit iſta meis, Triſt. 1. Eleg. 1. 


ä 


(a) Lib. 20. cap. 2.(b) Plut: de Animal, Solert, (e) De militia. lib4- 
cap. 10. (4d) Horace, Book Is Sat. 6. Ve 44. (e) cap. $3. * N 
8 2 | , : : There- 
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ius took his Flout againſt the Philoſophers, Vos Philoſophi 
collegiſtis & lectitaſtis res tetras & inanes & frivolas, tan- 


_ Cato ſaz3) are mere 2 in traſh ; for you go and collect a 


That the Ludiiand Hiſtoriones, the Mimicks and Players, 
Went before the Funeral Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick 


Therefore it ſeems more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes 
were us d in all forts of Funerals, as the moſt accurate & irch- 
eau has given his Ju „ | 

„It appears from the Figures of Trumpets and Flutes on the 
dld Monuments, that Inſtruments of thoſe kinds us'd at Fu- 
vers] Solemnities were longer than the ordinary ones; and 
O fitted to give a ſharper and more mournful Sound. Hence 
Ovid calls the Funeral Trumpet longa tuba. . 


Pro longa reſonet carmina veſtra tuba. Amor. 2. El. 6 


After the Muſicians went the Præfſcæ, or the Mourning 
Women, hir d on purpoſe to ſing the hænia or leſſus, the Fu- 
neral Song, fill d with the Praiſes of the Deceas d; but for the 
molt part triſſ ing and mean. Hence the Grammarian in Gel- 


mer eſtis (ut M. Cato ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. Namque 


uam mulierum voces praficarum (a) : Tou Philoſophers ( ds 


Parcel of dry worthleſs Stuff, juſt ſuch for all the World as old 
Homen whine out, who are hir*d to fing the Mourning Song 
a a Funeral. | | 


manner, we have the Authority of Dionyſius in his Ninth 
Book. Huetonius tells a Story of the Arch Mimick who act- 
ed at the Funeral of Veſpaſian (b). 
The Cuſtom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on be- 


Dre the Corps, and to be thereupon made Free, is confirm'd 


by a Law of Juſtinian, and we meet with many Examples 
we 6 in Hiltory,. | 
As to the Beds or Couches born before in the Funeral So- 


lemnity, the Deſign of theſe was to carry the Waxen J- 


mages of the deceas'd Perſon's Anceſtors, which were there- 


fore us d wy in the Funerals of thoſe who had the jus 
mugiuum, the right of keeping the Effigies of the Men of 
heir Family, which at home were ſet up in Wooden 
Preites, and taken thence to be publickly ſhown after this 
Manner, on the Death of any of their near Relations (c). 
Before the Corps of Princes, or ſome extraordinary Perſons, 


a... 


e lib, 18. cap. 7. (#) cap. 19. (e) Nin. . E. libs 3% 


i 2 : 4 4 


got 


* 


not only the Effigies of their Anceſtors; but the Statues too 
of other great Men were born in State. Thus Auguſtus or- 
det'd Six hundred Beds of Images to be carried before, at the 
Funeral of Marcelns ; and Slla the Dictator had no lefs than 
Six thouland eee „ 
Beſides all this, ſuch as had been eminent for their At- 
chievements in War, and gain'd any conſiderable Conqueſt, 
had the Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they 
had ſubdu'd, or the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils wott 
in Battle; as Dionyftus (b) reports in the Funeral of Curio- 
lanus, and Dio (c in that of Auguſtus, This Cuſtom Virgil 
alludes to in the Funeral of Palla: . 


Multaque præterea Laurentis ræmia pugnæ 
- Aggerat, & longo pradam jubet ordine duci, 


And a little after ; 


Indutoſque jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 

Ipſos ferre duces, inimicaque nomina fi. 
The Lictors too made a part of the Proceſſion, going be- 
fore the Corps to carry.the Faſces, and other Enſigns of He- 
nour, which the Deceas'd had a Right-to in his Life-time, 
*Tis very remarkable that the Rods were not now carried in 
the ordinary Poſture, but turn'd quite the contrary way, 
as Tacitus reports in the Funeral of Gerinanicus (d). Hence 
Albin;wvanus in the Funeral of Druſus: | ; 


Duos primum vidi faſces „in funere vidi 


vidi verſos, indiciumque mali. 


Wie may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or 
the Funeral Bed ; and theſe were for the moſt part thenear- 
eſt Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceas d. Hence Horace, 
Book 2. Sat. 5. | Kb 


133 adaver 1 | 
Unctum oleo Jargd nudis humeris tulit haves. 
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Part It, 
| Incolumi Troja Priamus veniſſet ad umbras 
 Afacrai maguis ſolemnibus, Hectore funus 

Portante, & reliquis fratrum cervicilus 


Thus they report of Metellus who conquer d Macedon, 
chat he was carried to the Funeral Pile by his four Sons; one of 
which was the Prætor, the other three had been all Conſuls, 
two had triumph d, and one perform'd the Office of Cenſer (a). 
Sometimes Perſons who had deſerv'd highly of the Com- 
mon-Wealth were born at their Funerals by the Magiſtrates, 
or the Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. 'Thus Plutarch [| 
relates of Numa; Suetenius of Julius Cæſar (b), and Tacitus WR © 
of Auguſt (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners that 
happen'd to be at Rome at the Death of any worthy Perſon, 
were very deſirous of ſignifying their Reſpect to his Memory, 
by the Service of carrying the Funeral- Bed, when he was to 
de buried: As Plutarch tells us in the Funeral of Paulus 
AEmilim, that as many Spaniards, Liguriaus and Macedoni- 
ans as happen'd to be preſent at the Solemnity, that were 
voung and of vigorous Bodies, took up the Bed and bore it 
to the Pile. 5 | 
Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too 
if they were hated by the People, were carried to their Buria 
the Yeſpillones or by Sandapilones, who liv'd by this Employ- 
ment, Thus Svetonins (d) and 17 (e) relate of the 
Emperor Domitian. Therefore in this laſt way of bearing out, 
we may ſuppoſe them to have us'd the Sandapila or com- 
mon Bier, as in the former the Lecticæ or Lecti, the Litters 
or Beds. This Bier is what Horace and Lucan call vil Arca. 


| —— Anguſtis ejectka cadavera celis _ 
 Conſervus vili portauda localat in arca. Hor. L. 1. S. 8. 
Da vile Magno plebeii funeris arcam N 
Quæ lacerum corpus ficcos effundat in ignes, Luc, Lib. 8. 


*Tis worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed was 
cover'd,and ſometimes not. It was expos'd often if the Party 


(A din Hb. 7.cap 44 Val, Max, 1 7. U Cap. 8 4 () Auna. 1. 
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had died a natural Death, and was not very much deform'd by 
the Change; and therefore now and then they us d to paint 
the Face, eſpecially of Women, to make them appear with 
more Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in the Life of Ne- 
vo, that he daub'd the Body of Britannicus over with a ſort 
of white Waſh, to hinder the Blueneſs of the Fleſh, and ſuch 
other Marks of the Poyſon from being diſcover'd ; but a great 
Rain falling at the time of the Proceſſion, waſh'd off the Pai 
and expos'd the fatal Tokens tothe View of the whole People. 
But in caſe the Viſage was very much diſtorted, or upon 
ſome other Account not fit to be ſhown, they threw a Cover- 
ing over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Afri- 
canus was carried forth to the Burial velato capite (a). Some. 
times too when the Face or the Head had been miſerably 
bruiſed, as if the. fall of a Houſe or ſome ſuch Acxident had oc- 
caſion'd the Party's Death, they us d to encloſe the Head and 
Face in a Maſque, to hinder them from appearing, and the Fu- 
nerals in which this was practis'd they term'd /arvata funera. 
But the greateſt part of the Perſons were thoſe that follow- 
ed the Corpſe. Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom mauy 
beſides the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd, and *twas 
very uſual in a Will to beltow Legacies upon ſuch and ſuch 
Perſons, upon Condition they ſhou'd appear at the Funeral, 
and accompany the Corpſe. But at the indictive or publick 
Funerals the whole City flock d together upon the generalIn- 
vitation and Summons. The Magiſtrates and Senators were 
not wanting at the Proceſſion, nor even the Prieſts themſelves, 
as we find in the Funeral of Numa deſcrib'd by Plutarch. 
I Togivean Accout of the Habit and Geſture of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others that follow'd the Corpſe, 
is in a great meaſure unneceſſary; for the weeping, the bitter 
Complaints againſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, 
or ſometimes cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the 
laying aſide the uſual Ornaments, are all too well known 
to need any Explication. Yet there are many things ſingular 
in theſe Subjects, which deſerve our farther Notice. Thus 
- they did not only tear or cut oft their Hair, but had a Cu- 
3 ſtom to lay it on the Breaſt, or ſometimes on the Tomb of 
| the Deceas'd Friend. Hence Ovid, of the Siſlers of Narciſſus ; 
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Cafariem ferro minuit, ſectiſque jacentls 
Obnubit tenuig ora comis— 


is no leſs obſervable, that, at the Funerals of their Pa- 
rents, the Sons went cover d on their Heads, and the Daugh- 
ters uncover d: Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible from 
their ordinary Habit. Yet tis likely that in ordering the Song 
to cover their Heads at ſuch Solemnities, they had regard to 
the common Practice pf always wearing ſomething on their 
Heads when they worſhipp'd the Gods, and eſpecially when 
they were preſent at a Sacrifice. The Original and Grounds 
of this Superſtition are moſt admirably given by Virgil in 
the Prophet Helenus his Inſtructions to neas; 


* 
„ 


Et poſſtis aris, jam vota in littore ſolues, 
Du pureo velare comas adopertus amidtu- 
75 25 inter ſanctos igues in honore deorum 


| Quin ubi tranſmiſſeæ ſteterint trans æquora claſſes, 


Hbfftilis fac ies occurrat, & omiua turbet. ä dit 
Hlunc ſocii morem ſacrorum, huuc ipſe tenetos H. 
Har caſti maneant in relligione nepotes. En. 3. = 
As to the mourning Habits, it has been already obſerv'd (a) e 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occaſions went attir'd 2 
like Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that tage / 


* 


common Wear for Mourning was black. But we may farther 


remark that tho' this was the ordinary Colour to expreſs their J 
Grief, us'd alike by both Sexes ; yet after the eſtabliſhment m 
of the Empire, when abundance of Party-Colours came in W 
Faſhion, the old Primitive White grew ſo much into con- cn 
tempt, that at laſt it became proper to the Women for their G 
Mourning Cloaths. Thus Stat ius in the Tears of Hetruſcus : F 
| Huc vittata comam uiyeoque inſignis amic tit G 
Mit ibus exequiis ad es. He: C 
And tho it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the Poet f 
here directing his Speech to the Geddels Pjety,gives her that 2 
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Habit rather as a mark of Purity and Innocence, than as the 
proper Badge of Grief in her Sex; yet the matter of Fact 
is ſtill evident from the Authority of Plutarch; who ſtates 
this as the Subject of one of his Problems, and gives ſeveral 
Reaſons for the · Practice. e ene ne, 
After the PERSONS follows the P LACE whither the 
Proceſſion was directed, by which we inuſt be guided in our 
next enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 
Publick or i:di#ive the Corple was firſt brought with a vaſt 
Train of Followers into the Forum. Thus Hotace Book . 
1 == At hic fe ploſtra ducenta, | 4 415100 
- | Concurrantque foro tr1a funera, magna ſonabit 
 Cornua quod vincatque tubas, 


FFF 


= | oblie'd the Audience with an Oration in Praiſe of the D& 


ceas'd.If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was diſ- 
charg'd by ſome of the molt eminent Perſons in the City for 
Learning and Eloquence, as Appian reports of the Funeral of 
Sylla ( by; And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laſt Ad- 
dition to the Happineſs of a very great Man, that he had the 
Honour to be praiſed at his Funeral by the moſt Eloquent Ta- 
citus, then Conſul (Y); which is agreeable to Quinttilian's 
Account of this Matter, Nam & funebres, &c. For the Fu- 
neral Orations (lays he) depend very often on ſome publick 
Office, and by order of Senate are many times given in charge to 
the Magiſtrates to be perform'd by themſelves in Perſon (<. 
The Invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed to 
Valerius Poplicola, ſoon after the expulſion of the Regal Fx- 
mily. Plutarch tells us, that, honoufing his Collegue*s Obſequies 
with a Funeral Oration, it ſo pleaſedthe Romans, that it be- 


* came juan fer the beſt Men to celebrate the Funerals of | 


Great Perſons with Speeches in their Commendation, © | 
Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Livy re- 
ports, that the Matrons upon account of making a Collection of 
Gold for the deliverance of Rome fromthe Gauls, were allow 
as a fignal Favour to have Funeral Pauegyricks in the ſame 
manner as the M:n. Plutarch's Relation of this Matter dif- 
fers from Livy only in the Reaſons of the Cuſtom : © He ac- 
© quaints us that when it was agreed after the taking of 


* 
(4) EAN lib. 1 (b) Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. (c) Inſtitut. lib. 3. cap. 9. 
| | Veit, 
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4 Veii, that a Bowl of Maſſy Gold ſhou'd be made and ſent 
« to Delphi, there was ſo great a ſcarcity of Gold, and the 
c« Magiſtrates ſo puzled in conſidering how to get it, that the 
© Reman Ladies meeting together and conſulting among 
[* themſelves, out of the Golden Ornaments that they wore 
{© contributed as much as went to the making the Offering, 
.* which in weight came to eight Talents of Gold. The Se- 
nate, to give them the Honour they had deſerv'd, ordained 
that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be us'd-at the Obſequies of 
„Women as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuſtom 
< before“. But it ſeems probable that this Honour was at firſt 
only paid to aged Matrons; ſince we learn from the ſame ex- 
cellent Author, that there was no Precedent of any Funeral 


Oration on a younger Woman, till Julius Caſar firſt made 


one upon the Death of his own Wiſe. 

Cicero (a) and Livy (b) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
af Funeral Speeches, as if they had conduc'd in a great mea- 
ſure to the corruption and falſifying of Hiſtory. For it being 


ordinary on thoſe Occaſions to be directed more by the Pre- | 


E of Oratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it uſually 
happen ' d, that the deceas d Party was extoll'd on the account 
ol ſeveral noble Atchievements, to which he had no juſt Pre- 
tenſions: And eſpecially when they came to enquire into 
their Stock and Original, as was cuſtomary at theſe Solem- 
nities, they ſeldom fail'd to clap: in three or four of the 
moſt renown'd Perſons of the Common-Wealth, to illuſtrate 
the Family of the deceas'd; and fo by degrees well nigh 
ruin'd all proper Diſtinctions of Houſes and Blood. 
- The next place to which the Corpſe was carried, was the 
place of Burning and Burial. It has been a Cuſtom amongſt 
molt Nations to appoint this without the City, particularly 
among the Fews and Greeks; from whom it may be ſuppos'd 
to have been deriv d down to the Romans. That the Jews Bu- 
ried without the City is evident from ſeveral places of 
the New Teſtament, Thus the Sepulchre in which Joſeph 
laid our Saviour's Body was in the ſame Place inwhich he was 


crucified (c), which was near to the City (d). And we read in 


St. Matthew that at our Lord's Paſſion the Graves were o- 
pen'd, and many Bodies of the Saints which ſlept aroſe, aud 


came out of the Graves after his Reſurroction, and went into 


the Holy City, and appear d unto many (e). 
ys ( 4) In Brito. 0 b) Lib. 8. (e) 3 0 1 gf 41» (4) Jahn 1 . 20 
Mathew 27. 52 aud 53. 4 q i 
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As to the Gracians, Servius in an Epiſtle toTuly (a), giving 
an Account of the unhappy Death of his Collegue Marcellus 
which fell out in Greece, tells him, that he cou'd not by any 
means obtain leave of the Athenians to allow him a Burying- 
Place within the City, they urging a religious reſtraint in that 
Point, and the want of Precedents for ſuch a Practice. 


= The Romans follow'd the ſame Cuſtom from the very firſt 
building of the City, which was afterwards fettled in a Law 


by the Decemviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſeveral 
latter Conſtitutions. The Reaſon of this ancient Practice may 
be reſolv'd into a ſacred and 4 civil Conſideration. As to the 
former, the Romans and moſt other People had a Notion, that 
whatever had been conſecrated to the ſupernal Gods, was 

reſently defiled upon the touch of a Corpſe, or even by 

ringing ſuch 4 Spectacle near it. Thus Agellius tells us, that 
the Flamen Dialis might not on any Account enter into 4 
Place where there was a Grave; or ſo much as touch à dead 
Body (b). And if the Pontifex Maximus happned to praiſe 


any one Publickly at a Futieral, he had a Veil always laid o- 


ver the Corpſe to keep it from his Sight; as Dio reports of 
Auguſtus (c), and Seneca of Tiberius (d). Tis likely that thig 
might be borrow'd from the Jewiſh Law, by which the High- 
Prieſt was forbid to uſe. the ordinary Signs of Mourning, of 
to go in to any dead Body (e)). 8 

he civil Conſideration ſeems to have been, that neither the 
Air might be corrupted by the ſtench of putrified Bodies, nor 
the Buildings endanger d by the frequency of Funeral Fires. 

The Places then appointed for Burial without the City 
were either Private or Publick; the Private Places were the 
Fields or Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence 
Martial took the Jeſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentię- 


man that had buried ſeven Wives: 
Sept ima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in agro, 


Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 

Tf it was poſſible, they always buried in that part of ths 
Field or Garden which lay neareſt to the Common Road, 
both to put Paſſengers in mind of Mortality, and to ſave the 


belt part of their Land. Thus Juvenal Sat. I. 


Experiar quid concedatur in illes 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atq; Latina. 
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'And we have ſcaree any Relation of a Burying in Authors, 
but they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a Hay. Propertius 


is very earneſt in deſiring that he may not be buried after 
this ordinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road,for fear it ſhou'd 


diſturb his Shade : 


Dii faciant mea ne terra locet offa ſrequenti 
ua facit alſiduo tramite vulgus iter. 
Poſt mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum 3 
Me teggt arborea devia terra comm. 
Aut humet ignotæ cumulus vallatus arena; 
Won juvat in media nomen habere via. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 


The Publick Burying Places were of two ſorts; thoſe 
which were allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were put 
to this Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The former 
were the Puticulæ, or Puticuli, without the Eſquilian Gate; 
they contain'd a great quantity of Ground, and were put to 
no other Uſe, than the burying of the Bones and Aſhes of 
Perſons of the loweſt Rank, who had no private Place of 
their own to lay the Corple in. But becauſe the vaſt number 


of Bones depoſited here, infecting the Air, rendred the neigh- 
| bouring Parts of the City unhealthy, Auguſtus gave away a 


reat many Acres of this Common Field to his Favourite 
BE who turn'd it into fine Gardens. This Horace tells 
us at large, Book 1. Sat. 8. 1 


Huc prius angu ſtis ejecta cadavera cellis 
Conſervus vili N locabat in arca, y 
Hic miſeræ plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, &c. 


The publick Place affign'd for the Burial of great Perſons 
Was commonly the Campus Murtius; this Honour cou'd not 
be procur'd but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was ne- 
ver conferred but on Men of the higheſt Stations and Merits. 
Thus Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompey ; Appian of 
Hlla (a), Suetonius of Druſus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus. 


Quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ? vel que, Tiberine, videlis 
Funera, cum tumulum praterlabere recentem ! En. 6. 


1 


(a) FHD. lib. bs (b) Claud. cap. 1. 
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It has been ſaid, that the ordinary Cuſtom was to bury with- 
ut the City, but we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as thoſe 
of the Veſtal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allow'd 
a Burying-place within ths City (a). The fame Honour was 
allow'd to ſome extraordinary Perſons, as to Valerius Popli- 
cola (b), and to Fabritius (c), being tg continue to their 
W Heirs. Yet none of the Family were afterwards there interr'd, 
but the Body being carried thither, one plac'd a burning Torch, 
under it, and then immediately took it away; as an atteſtati- 
on of the Deceas'd's Privilege, and his receding from his 
Honour: And then the Body was remov'd to another Place. 
= Cicero in his ninth Philippic moves, that Servi us Sulpicius, 


upon account of his many ſignal Services to the Common- 
Wealth, may be honour'd with a publick Sepulchre in the 
Campus Eſquilinus, or in any other Place where the Conſul 
& ſhould pleaſe, thirty Foot in Dimenſion every way, and to 


mer 

ate; remain to his Heirs and Poſterity. But there are not many 
t to {MW inſtances of the like Practice. 110 

5 of Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the Act 
e of f Burial. The Corpſe being brought in the manner already 
nber deſcrib'd, without the City, if they deſign'd to burn it, was 


| carried directly to the place appointed for that purpoſe, 
(which if it was join'd with the Sepulchre, was call'd Buſtum, 


av 8 | 
Ss if ſeparate from it, Uſtrina) and there laid on the Rogus or 
tells MW Pyra, a Pile of Weod prepar'd to burn it on. This Pile was 


built in the ſhape of an Altar, diftering in height according 
to the Quality of the Deceas d. Thus Virgil in the Fune 
of Miſenus, En. 6. 


—— Aramg; ſepulchri 
Congerere arboribis, cœluq; educere certant. 
ſons 
I not And Ovid againſt Vis: 


Et dare plebeio corpus inane rgb. 


The Trees which they made uſe of, were commonly ſuch 
4s had moſt Pitch or Roſin in them, and if they took any o- 
ther Wood, they ſplit it, for the more eaſie catching Fire ; 


Procumbunt piceæ, ſonat ifta ſecuribus ilex, 


_— 
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 Fraxineaq; trabes ; cuneis & Hſile robur 
Scinditur ——--I/irg. En. — ; 


Round about the Pile they us'd to ſet a parcel of Cypreſs | 
Trees; perhaps to Hinder the noiſom Smell of the Corpſe. 


This Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: 


Ingentem ſtruxere pyram, cui frondibus atris 
Intexunt latera, & ferales ante cupreſſus 
Conſtituunt. 


That the Body was plac'd on the Pile, not by it ſelf but to- : 
gether with the Couch or Bed on which it lay, we have the 


Authority of Tibullus, Book 1. El. 1. 
Flebis & arſuro poſttum me, Delia, Iecto. 


This being done, the next of Blood perform'd the Ceretmo- 


ny of lighting the Pile, which they did with a Torch, turn- 
ing their Face, all the while, the other way, as if it was done 


| out of Neceſſity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil En. 6. 


3 ubjectam, more parentum, 
Averſi tenuere facem. WE 
As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they wiſh'd and pray d 
for a Wind to aſſiſt the Flames, and haſten the conſuming 


of the Body, which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident. 
Thus Cynthia in Propertins : 


Cur ventos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti? 


And Plutarch in the Life of lla reports, © That the Day 
4 being Cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth the 
ts Corpſe till about three in the Aſternoon, expecting it wou'd 
© Jain: But a ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt the Funeral- 
Pile, and ſetting it all on a Flame, his Body was conſum d 
na Moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, and the File 
e Was upon going out, the Clouds ſhower'd down, and con- 
tinu'd raining till Night. So that his good Fortune was 
firm even to the laſt, and did as it were officiate at his Fu- 
& neral. | | 
At the Funerals of the Emperors or Renowned Generals, 
as ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the 


Company 
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Fints were acquainted with, 


Company made a ſolemn Courſe (Decur fo) three times 
round the Pile, to ſhow their Affection to the Deceas'd ; of 
which we have numerous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has 
not forgot to expreſs this Cuſtom : 9 POR” 


Ter circum accenſos cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter mæſtum funeris ignem | 
Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſq; ore dedere. En. 11, 


The Body never burnt without Company, for becauſe they 
fanſied that the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, twas cuſtomary to 
kill a great number of Beaſts, and throw them on the Pile. 


| Multa boum circa mactantur corpora morti, 
 Setigeraſq; ſues, raptaſq; ex omnibus agris 
In flammam jugulant pecudes—Virg. En. II. 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages they us'd to mur- 


der Men, and caſt them into the Funeral-Flames of Princes 
and Commanders. The Poets never burn a Heroe, without 


this inhumane Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 


adde pnl Tewwy lech vitas s g. 
6 
And Virgil lib. 19, 


Quatuor hic juvene, totidem quos educat Ufens, 
Fiventes rapit, infernis quos immolet umbris, 
Captivog; rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


But beſides theſe there were abundance of Preſents thrown 
into the fatal Flames, of ſeveral forts: Theſe conſiſted for 
the moſt part of coſtly Garments and Perfumes thrown on 
the Body as it burn'd. Thus Virgil En. 6. | 


Purpureafq; ſuper veſtes, velumina nota, 
Conjicinnt, | 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Cato Ju 
nior at the Funeral of his Brother Cœpio, to have been taken 
up in a vaſt quantity of coſtly Garments and Perfumes. 

All the Precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balſams chat the An- 
we find employ d in their Fu- 
1333 
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nerals: Hence Juvenal deſcribes a Fop that us d abundance 


of Eſſence: 
Et matutino ſudans 4 amomo, f 
Quantum vix redolent duo funera Sat. 4. or | 
| | toc 
The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burn: . ain 
With them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Miſenus- Fs 
| | | . ice 
— Decorantq; ſuper fulgentibus armis, En. 6. . 
And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the Enemy: Fu 
HVinc alii ſpolia occiſis direpta Latinis : Kit 
Conjiciunt igui galeas enſeſq ; decoros, = of 
Franaq; ferventeſq; i 0ras: pars, munera nota, S 
Ipſorum clypeos, & non felicia teln. De 
When the Pile was burnt down, they put out the remains bu 
of the Fire, by ſpr — Wine, that they might the more Bu 
ealily gather up the Bones and Aſhes. 
Ns | an 
Poſiquam collapfy cineres, ac flamma quievit, ba 
RolViquigs vino & bibulam lavere favillam. Firg. En. 6. 0 
| | ; th 
This gathering up the Bones and Aſhes, and putting them aft 
into the Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceas d, which ed 
they term'd cſeleginm. The whole Cuſtom is molt fully and BEI {ac 
elegantly deſcrib'd by Tibullus in his Third Book, Eleg. 2. ” 
| N 
Ergo ubi cum tenem, &c. : 
How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the Bsaſts, and Wood, and other Ma- 
gr, is not eaſie to be conceiv'd, unleſs we ſuppole the 
diference to have aroſe from the artificial placing of the 
Corpoſe on the Pile, ſo that every thing elſe ſhou'd fall away WW 
on each ſide, and leave the Humane Relicks in a heap by WW H 


themſelves. . 
Nothing now remain'd but to put the Urn into the Seput- 

chre, and ſo ſprinkle the Company with Holy-Water, and 

diſmiſs them. Virg. E. 6. SIE 


Offag; lecta cavo texit Chorinæus aheno, 
Igen te? ſocios puracircumtulit und, Far- 


nce 


2 
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| 7 — rore levi, & ramo felicis olive, 


uſtravitq; viros, dixitq; novilſima verba. 


Theſe nouiſſima verba were either directed to the Deceas'd, 
or to the Company. The form of «Aa with which they 
took leave of the Deceas'd was, Vale, vale, vale, nos te or- 
dine, quo natura permiſerit, cuntti ſequemur. The form with 
which the Prafica diſmiſs'd the People was [LICET. i. e. ire 
licet. As they went away they had a Cultom of wiſhing for 
Light Earth, to lay on the Relicks, which they rekon'd a 
great Happineſs. Hence tis an uſual Inſcription on Ancient 
Funeral Monuments S. T. T. I. or Sit tibi terra levis. 


To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 


Kinds and Forms, the variety of Ornaments, the difference 
of Inſcriptions, and the many ways of violating the Tombs 


of the Dead, wou'd be too nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent. 
Deſign. Yet we mult not paſs by the Cenotaphia or Monu- 


ments erected on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons 
buried in another Place, or to thoſe who had receiv'd no 
Burial, and whoſe Relicks cou'd not be found. 7 
Thus Svetenins tells us that the Soldiers in Germany rais d 
an Honorary Tomb to the Memory of Druſus, tho his Body 
had been carried to Rome, and depoſited in the Campus Mar- 
tim (a). And we often find the Generals railing Tombs to 
the Honour of thoſe doidiers whoſe Bodies cou'd not be found 
after a fight. Theſe Tumuli inanes or honorarii, when erect- 
ed to the Memory of particular Perſons, were'uſually kept as 
ſacred as the true Monuments, and had the ſame Ceremo- 
nies perform'd at them. Thus Virgil deſcribes Andromache 
keeping the Annverſary of Hector's Death. En. 3. 


Solemnes tum forte dapes, & triſtia dunn 

Libabat cineri Andromache, maniſq; vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 
Et geminas, cauſum lachrymis, ſacraverat aras. 


And Areas tells Deiphobrs, that he has paid him ſuch an 


| Honour. 


Zunc egomet tumulum Rhate? in litore inanem 
Conſtitui, & magna manes ter V.Cce Vocavi : 
Nomen & arma licum ſervant. Eneid. 6. 


: 65 Sue ton. Claud. cap. 6. 
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AFTER the FUNER A we are to take notice of 
the ſeveral Rites perform d in Honour of the Dead, at the 
| Feſtivals inſtituted with that deſign. The chief time of paying 
theſe Offices was the Feralia, or the Feaſt of the Ghoſts in 
the Month of February, but twas ordinary for particular Fa- 
milibs to have proper Seaſons of diſcharging this Duty, as the 
Novennalid, the Decennalia and the like. The Ceremo- 
Hies themſelves may be reduc'd to theſe Three Heads, Sacri- 
fices, Feaſts and Games; to which if we ſubjoin the Cuſtoms 
of Mourning, and of the Conſecration, we ſhall take in all 
that remains on this Subject 9 8 5 e 


The Sacrifices ( Which they call'd Inferiæ) conſiſted of 
Liquors, Victims and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balſam. | 0 
15 duo rite mero libans carcheſia Baccho 5 
Pundit humi, duo latte novo, duo ſanguine ſacro. Vir. En. « 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offter'd to the Ma- 
nes; which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattel, tho* in ancient 
abr twas Cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves in this In- 
huamne Manner. Tod | 
The Balſams and Garlands occur every where in the Poets. 
Propert. Lib, 3. Eleg. 15. 8 


Aﬀeret huc unguenta mihi, ſertiſque ſe ulchrum 
Ornabit, a ad mea buſta ellen 4 | 


Tioullzs, Libs 3. Eleg. 4. 


Atq; aliquis ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annud conſtrutto ſerta dabit tumulo. 


Beſides theſe Chaplets, they ſtrow'd looſe Flowers about 
the Monument. Bs % ¾ ᷣ on 


Purpureus jecit flores, ac talia fatur. 

And again En. 6. 

Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos ſpargam flores ; auimamg; nepotis 


His faltem accumullem donis, & ſungar inaui | 
Muner e. | The 
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The Feaſts celebrated to the Honour of the Deceas d, were 
either private or publick. The Private Feaſts were term d Si- 
licernia, from Silex and Cena, as if we ſhould ſay Suppers 
made on a Stone, Theſe were prepar d both for the Dead and 
the Living. The Repaſt defign'd from the Dead. confiſting 
commonly of Beans, Lettices, Bread and Eggs,or the like, was 
laid on the Tomb for the Ghoſts to come out and eat, as 
they fancied they wou'd ; and what was left they burnt on 
the Stone. Travellers tell us that the Indians at preſent have 
a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom much of this Nature, putting a piece 
of Meat always in the Grave with the dead Body, when 
they bury in the Plantations. 3 . 
N was from this Cuſtom that to expreſs the moſt miſerable 
Poverty of Creatures almoſt ſtarv'd, they us'd to ſay, Such 


an one got his Victuals from the Tombs, Thus Catullns : 


Uxor Meneni ſæpe quam in ſepulchretis 
Vidiſtis ipſo rapere rogo cœnam, 
Ounm devolutum ex igne proſequens panem 
A ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore. 


And Tibullus his Curſe is much to the ſame purpoſe : 
75 fame ſtimulante furens eſcaſq; ſepulchro 


uærat, Qa ſævis oſſ a relicta lupis. 


The private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Tomb 
of the Deceas'd, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 
The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of 
ſome rich or great Perſon oblig'd the People with a general 
Treat to his Honour and Memory; as Cicero reports of the 
Funeral of Scipio African (a), and Div of that of Ha (b). 
And Suetonius (c) relates that eg Cæſar gave the People 
2 Feaſt in Memory of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom on 
theſe Occaſions to diſtribute a Parcel of raw Meat among the 
poor People, which they term'd wiſceratio ; tho' this was 
ſometimes given without the Publick Feaſts. SEE 
Te Funeral Games have already been difpatch'd among 
the other Shows. - - Ta 2 | 

As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
obſery'd by the bye, we may farther take notice of the timeaps 


„ *** A. 


* ML 


(4) In Oras, pro Murztias (6) Lib. 37. (c) Cap. 22. 


pointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remark- 
able Ways of expreſſing it. Numa (as Plutarch tells us in 
< his Life) preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days of 
© Mourning, according to certain Times and Ages. As for 
Example, a Child of Three Years, and ſo upwards to Ten, 
© was to be mourn'd for ſo many Months as he was Years 
Old. And the longeſt time of Mourning for any Perſon 
* whatſoever, was not to exceed the Term of ten Months: 
_ < which allo was the time appointed unto Widows to lament 

te the loſs of their deceas'd Husbands,before which they cou'd 
© not without great Indecency paſs unto ſecond Marriage: 


gut in caſe their Incontinence was ſuch as cou'd not admit 


<< ſo long an Abſtinence from the Nuptial Bed, they were to 
© ſacrifice a Cow with a Calf, for expiation of their Fault. 

Now Romulus his Year conſiſting but of ten Months, 
when Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not 
alter the Time he had beforeſet led for Mounrnig; and there- 
fore tho after that Time we meet with luctus annuus, or a 

Years Mourning, us d often upon the Death of ſome Emi- 
nent Perſon, we muſt take it only for the old Year of Ro- 
#1ul145, or the ſpace of Ten Months. 

There were ſeveral Accidents which often occaſion'd the 
conciuding of a Publick or Private Mourning before the fix'd 
Time; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity of 
Publick Games, or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Luſtration perform'd 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Magi- 
ſtrate or General; which being Times of publick Rejoycing, 
wou'd have otherwiſe imply d a Contradiction. | 


As to the Tokens of Private Grief.they had none but what 
are common to molt Nations, as the keeping their Houſe for 


ſuch a time, the avoiding all manner of Recreations and En- 
tertainments, and the like. But in Publick Mourning *twas a 
ſingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern by making the Term 
and all Buſineſs immediately to end, and ſettling a Vacation 
till ſuch a Period; of which we have frequent Inſtances. 
* The laſt Ceremony deſign'd to be ſpoken of, was Conſe- 
cration. This belong'd properly to the Emperors, yet we 
meet too with a private Conſecration which we may obſerve 
in our way. This was when the Friends and Relations of the 


Deceas'd canoniz'd him, and paid him Werſhip in private, 


a piece of Reſpect commonly paid to Parents by their Chil- 


dren, as Plutarch obſerves in his Roman Queſtions. Yet the 


Parents too ſometimes conferr'd the fame Honour on thei: 
deceas d Children, as Cicero promiſeth to do for his Daugh- 
* f | 4 | + 4 3 f ; 9 er 
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ter Tullia, in the end of his Conſolation; and tho? that Piece 
be ſuſpected as we now have it, yet the ꝓreſent Authority 
loſes nothing of its Force, being cited heretofore by Lactami- 
21, according to the Copies extant in his tine. 
The Publick Conſecration hads its original from the Dei- 
fication of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinu'd till the 
time of the Emperors, on moſt of whom this Honour was 
conferr'd. The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcrib'd 
by Herodian in his Fourth Book, the Tranſlation of which 
Place may conclude this Subject. N 


e: Tbe Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate 
lit © thoſe Emperors who leave either Sons, or deſign'd Succeſ- 1 
to * ſors at their Death; and thoſe who received this Honour 
* * are ſaid to be enroll'd among the Gods. On this Occaſion 1 
1s, | * the whole City maintanis a Publick Grief, mix'd as it were = 
ot * with theSolemnity ofa Feſtival. The true Body is buried | 
e- in a very Sumptuous Funeral, according to the ordinary A 
ra Method. But they contrive to have an Image of the Empe- = 
i- *© rorin Wax done to the Life ; and this they expoſe topub- | | 
0 * lick view, juſt at the entrance of the Palace Gate, on a 1 
** ſtately Bed of Ivory cover'd with rich Garments of Em- ap 
he * broider'd Work and Cloath of Gold. So the Image lies there "uh 
'd | » © all pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpoſition. Round the = 
of i © Bed there ſit the greateſt part of the Day, on the Left- ſide, k i 
'd * the whole Senate in Black; on the Right, the Aged Ma- j 4 
Ye e trons, who either upon account of their Parents or Huſ- 145 
g, bands are reputed Noble; they wear no Jewels or Gold, or | 
25 other uſual Ornaments, but are attir'd in cloſe white Veſts, 
at * toexprels their Sorrow and Concern. This Ceremony con- 
or © tinues ſeven Days together; the Phyſicians being admitted 
n- every Day to the Bed, and declaring the Patient to grow all 
2 ce along worſe and worſe. At laſt when they ſuppoſe him to 
m © be dead fele:*t Company of Young Gentlemen of the Se- 
on © natorian Order take up the Bed on their Shoulders, and 
* carry it thro*' the Holy Way into the old Firum, the place 
e- ͤöFhere the Roman Magiſtrates us'd to lay down their Offices, 
Ve On both ſides there are rais'd Galleries with Seats one a- 
ve *© bove another, one fide being fill'd with a Choire of Boys 
ne <« all Nobly Deſcended, and of the molt eminent Patrician 
e, * Families; the other with alike Set of Ladies of Quality ; 
1 * who both together ſing Hymns and Pæans compos'd in ve- 
16 * ry mournful and paſſionate Airs, to the Praiſe of the De- 
ir « ceas'd. When theſe are over, they take up the Bed again, 
1 Land carry it into the Grp Martins; wherein the wideſt 
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E part of the Field, is erected a fourſquare Pile, entirely 


* compos'd of large Planks, in Shape of a Pavilion, and ex- 
* a&tly regular and equal in the Dimenſions. This in the 


* inſide is fill'd up with dry Chips, but without is a- 


< dorn'd with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, and beauti- 
« fied with Pictures and curious Figures in Ivory. Above 
© this is plac'd another Frame of Wood, much leſs indeed, 
- but ſet off with Ornaments of the ſame Nature, and having 
© little Doors or Gates ſtanding about it. Over this are ſet a 
de Third and Fourth Pile, every one being conſiderably leſs 
© than that on which it ſtands ; and ſo others perhaps, till 
© they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the Top. The 


< Figure of this Structure altogether may be compar'd to 


ec thoſe Watch Towers, which are to be ſeen in Harbours of 
Note, and by the Fire on their Top direct the Courſe of 
the Ships into the Haven. After this, hoiſting up the Bo- 
< dy into the ſecond Frame of Building, they get togethera 
ce vaſt Quantity of all manner of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, 
*© whether of Fruits, Herbs or Gums, and pour them in Heaps 


** all about it: There being no Nation, or City, or indeed 


* any Eminent Men, who do not rival one another in pay- 
< ing theſe laſt Preſents to their Prince. When the Place is 


< quite fill'd with a huge Pile of Spices and Drugs, the whole 


Order of Knights ride in a folemn Proceſſion round the 
< Structure, and imitate the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance. 
© Chariots too, in a very regular and decent Manner, are 
drove round the Pile, having the Coach-men cloath'd in 
cc Purple, and bearing the Images of all the Illuſtrious Ro- 
©< mans, renown'd either for their Counſels and Adminiſtra- 
t tion at Home, or their Memorable Atchievements in War. 
c This Pomp being finiſh'd, the Succeſſor to the Empire ta- 
cc king a Torch in his Hand, puts it to the Frame, and at the 
_ © ſame time the whole Company aſſiſt in lighting it in ſeve- 
& ral places; when on a ſudden the Chips and Drugs catch- 
& ing Fire, the whole Pile is quickly conſum'd. At laſt from 
© the higheſt and ſmalleſt Frame of Wood, an Eagle is let 
c looſe, which aſcending with the Flames towards the Skye is 
4 ſuppos d to carry the Prince's Soul to Heaven. 
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Of the ROMAN Entertainments. \ 


H E pecyliar Cuſtoms of the Romans in reference to 


T 


Heads, of the Time, the Place, and the Manner of their En- 


tertainments.As to the firſt the Romans had no proper Repaſt, 


belides Supper, for which the ordinary Time was about their 
Ninth Hour, or our Three a Clock. Thus Martial reckon- 
ing up the Buſineſs of every Hour, 


Imperat exſtructos frangere nona toros. 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſet, 
in the Declenſion of the Day: To which Virgil might poſ- 


ſibly allude, tho? ſpeaking of the Cuſtoms of Carthage, and 


of it's Queen, when he ſays, 
Nunc eadem labente die convivia quarit, En. 4. 


On the other {ide the Voluptuous and Extravagant com- 
monly began their Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. 


Nec partem ſolido demere de di 
Sper Nit. 


And Juvenal, Sat. 10. | 


Exul ab octava Marius bibit. 


Thoſe that cou'd nothold out till Supper, us'd to break their 
Faſt in ſome other part of the Day, ſome at the Second Hour 


ſome at the Fourth, anſwering to our Eight and Ten; ſome 


at the Sixth or about Noon, others at the Eighth or our 
Two, as their Stomachs requir d, or their Employments gave 
them leave. At this time they ſeldom eat any thing but a bit 
of Dry-bread, or perhaps a few Raiſins or Nuts, or a little 


Hony. From the different Hours of taking this Breakfaſt, 


"tis likely that the jentaculum, prandium, merenda, &c. had 
their original, being really the fame Repaſt made by ſeveral 
Perſons at ſeveral times (à.) 


1 tes 
. 


(a) Dacier on Horace, Bock 1. Od. 1, 


'The 


eating and drinking will eaſily fall under the Three 
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266 The Entertainments Part II. 
The PLACE in which the Romans eat, was anciently 
call'd Cænaculum. Seneca, Suetonius, and others, ſtile it Cæ- 


nat io. But the moſt common Appellation, which they bor- 


row d from the Gracians, was Triclinium. Servins on the 
firſt of the ZEneids, at that Ver le, : 


. 
1 


Aurea compoſuit ſponda mediumq; locavit, 


takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who 
will have Triclinium to ſigniſie a Room to ſup in, and not 
barely a Table. Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations 
from other Authors.) Tully himſelf uſeth the Word in that 
Senſe: For in one of his Epiſtles he tells Atticus (a) that 
when Caſar came to Philippi, the Town was ſo full of Sol- 
diers as to leave Caſar ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in. | 
- Anciently the Romani us d to ſup ſitting, as the Europeans 
at preſent, making uſe of a long Table. My Yo. FS 


P erpetuis ſoliti patr es conſiſtere menſis. Virg. En. 8. 


Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down, 
but the Women for ſome time after ſtill kept ſitting, as the 
molt decent Poſture (b). The Children too of Princes and 
Noblemen for the ſame Reaſon us'd to ſit at the Backs of 
Couches (c), whence after a Diſh or Two they withdrew 
dvithout cauſing any Diſturbance. Vet as to the Women tis e- 
- vident that in after-times they us'd the ſame Poſture at the 
Table as Men. Thus Cicero in an Epiſtle to Pats, telling 


him of one C!yteris,a Gentlewoman that was lately*at a Treat 


with him, makes uſe of the Word accubuit. And Ovid in his 
Fourth Love-Elegy of the Firlt Book, adviſeth his Miſtreſs 
about her Carriage at the Table before her Husband, 


Cum premit ille terum, vultu cemes ipſa modeſto 
Thts ut accumbus | 


And Snuetonius relates, that at an entertainment of the Em- 
peror Caligula, he plac'd all his Silters*one by one below him- 
ſelf, uxore ſupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. 

When they began thus to ly down inflead of fitting at 
Meat, they contriv'd a fort of Beds or Couches of- the ſame 
nature with thoſe on which they ſlept, but diſtinguiſh'd from 


Ana. 13, Sonim Ou eng. 32s 


% Lib. 15. Epiſt. 30. (S) Val. Max, Iib, 2. cap. 3. (e) Tacitu- 
| teen 


Book V, of the Romans. 
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them by the Name of Lecii tricliniorum, or tricliniares, the 
other being call'd lecti cubicularii. DE Ie 
They were made in ſeveral forms, but commonly four- 
ſquare, ſometimes to hold Three or Four, ſometimes Two 
Pefſons, or only One. Yet in the ſame Entertaining-Room 


it was obſerv'd to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape 


and Make. After the round Citron-Tables grew in Faſhion, 


they chang'd the three Beds (which denominated the Ty;- 
clinium) for the Stibadium, one ſingle large Couch in the 


hape of a Half- Moon, or of the Gracian Sigma, from which 


it fometimes borrow'd it's Name, as in Martial. 


Accipe lunata ſcriptum teſtudine ſgma. 


Theſe Sibadia took their ſeveral Names of the Number 


of Men that they held, as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Hepra- 

clinon for Seven, and ſo on. | Cotes 
The higher the Beds were, the more Noble and Stately,and 

the more Decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil En. 2. 


Inde toro pater AEneas fic or ſus ab alto. 


And again En. 6. 
Lucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulcra toris- ; | 


On the contrary, low Couches were look d on as fo ex. 
treamly Scandalous, that (Valerius Maximns tells the Story) 
one MHlius Tubero, a Man cf great Integrity and of very No- 
ble Progenitors, being a Candidate for the Prætorſhip, loſt the 
Place, only for making uſe of a low ſort of Supping Beds 
when he gave the People a publick Entertainment (a). : 


On the Beds they laid a kind of Ticks or Quilts, tufted 


with Feathers, Herbs or Tow; which they call'd calcitræ. 
Over theſe they threw in ancient Times nothing but Goats 
Skins; which were afterwards chang'd for the flragula, the 
Coverlids or Carpets: Theſe we ſometimes find under the 
Name of toralia, on account of belonging to the tors. Thus 
in Horace, | 


-——Ne turpe toral, ne ſerdida mappa 
Corruget nares. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 5, 


(a) Val. Max. Lab. 7. cap. 5. 


— 


And 
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268 The Entertainments Part Il, 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia veſtes. Lib. 2. Sat, 4, 


On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows, for the Gueſts 
to lean their Backs on. e 


.,?Twou'd be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneſs E 
of the Furniture with which they ſet off their Tables. It 8 
will be enough to obſerve from Pliny, that when Carthage * 
was finally deſtroy d by Scipio African, the whole Maſs of . 2* 
Treaſure found in that City, which had ſo long contended = 
for Riches, Glory and Empire, with Rome it ſelf, amounted Ple 
to no more than what in P/iny's time was often laid out in « 
the Furniture of a Table (a) Ns 5 | 
As to the manner of the Entertainment, the Gueſts in the 18 


firſt place Bath'd with the Maſter of the Feaſt, and then 
chang d their ordinary Cloaths for the veſtis convivalis or 
ccknator ia, a light kind of a Frock; at the ſame time havin 
their ſoleæ pull'd off by their Slaves, that they might not foul 
the fine Carpets, and Furniture of the Beds. And now ta- 
king their Places, the firſt Man lay at the Head of the Bed 
reſting the fore Part of his Body on his Left-Elbow, and 
having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop up his Back. The next 


Man lay with his Head towards the Feet of the firſt, from Po! 
which he was defended by the Bolſter that ſupported his own the 
Back; commonly reaching over to the Navel of the other : 
Man ; and the reſt after the ſame manner. Being ſettled on ble 
the Beds, in the next place they waſh their Hands : 1 

—Stratoq; ſuper diſcumbitur oſtro; 

Dant manibus ſamuli Iymphas. Virg. En. 1. | 

After this they were ſerv'd with Garlands, oi Roſes and 
whatever other Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not 
wear only on their Heads, but ſometimes too about their th 

Necks and Arms: This too was the time to preſent them | 8 

with Eſſences and Perfumes. — ; 
The Number of Gueſts is by Agellius ſtà ted according to 
Varro, that they ſhou'd not be fewer than Three, or more w 
than Nine; either to expreſs the Number of the Graces or ay 

the Muſes. | 0 
The moſt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the aa 
middle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of ſiting a 

In his Eighth Satyr of the 2d Book: F 

Summus ego, & prope me Viſcus Sabinus; & infea, 66 
Si memini, Varius : cum Servilio Balatrone 1 
a) Nat. fiſts lib 33. Cap. 11. 8 dme 
i | : Vibis 


L | 


- Whence learned Men have thought that either the ſame 


their Breaſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might 


And in ariother place, 


2 Y v4 4% 25 5 | | 
Book V. the Romans, 369. 
; K . | EY VLY ic ot A ye | A 3 1 | 


f I ibidins, quos Macenas adduxerat umbras,  —© 
Numentaniis erat ſuper ipſum, Porcims infra; 


So that infrg aliquem cubgve is the ſame as to lie In ones 
Boſom, as St. 7% is ſaid to have done in our Saviour s; 


Cuſtom was obſerv d in almoſt all Nations, or elſe that the 1 
Jews, having been lately conquer'd by Pompey, conformd | 
themſelves in this, as in many other reſpects, to the Exam- 
ple of their Maſters. %% P9961, S007 fo imig lf 
At the beginning of the Feaſt-they lay on their Bellies, 


have both their Hands at liberty; but towards the latter end 
they either reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace ſays, - 


| Languidns in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet, 


Et cubito remanete preſſo. Gar. 1. Od. 27. 


or if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all along; all which 
Poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, which preſent 
the Figure of an Entertainment, Ea | 

They ſeem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſes in Ta- 
bles, and not by ſingle Diſhes; as Servizs obſeryes on that 
of Virgil, En. J. 1 5 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſæque remotæ. 


But ſome will underſtand by menſæ in that place, rather 
the Diſhes than the Tables, becauſe it follows preſently after, 


Dixit, & in menſa laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was re- 

mov d another was ſet in its place with nothing but Drink. 
They wanted no manner of Diverſion while they were 

eating, having grdinarily Muſick. and antick Dances, and 


in ancient Times Combats of Gladiators. : 
Plutarch tells us that Julius Cæſar, once ing Treat which 

he made for the People, had no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, 

which is enough to give an Idea of their publick Entertain» 


ments. | A 2 CHAP, 
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1 ordinary Readers, be. divided inte 25 the 0 
Names of the Ingenui, or free-born, the Names of are freed v 
Men atid Saves, the Names of the Women, and the Names 8 
of adopted Perſqns. pl FR 5 tl 
The ingen had three ſeveral Names, the Pravemen, th u 
Mumu, aud the Cognomen.: Hence Fuvenal Sat. 2 % 19 M 
Si quid tentaveris unquam al 
Hiſcere, tauſuam tnbeas tiia noming —— | b 
The Prænomen anſwers to our Chriſtian Name, but v Was ah 
not impos'd till the aſſuming the Manly.Gown. 'F he Names * 
of this ſort moſt in uſe, together with the initial Letters { 
8 6 ordictatiſy Rand forthem in Writing, are as follow : * 
Alle; C, Caim, D. Deciis, 225 Cœſo, L. Lucius, M. 13 
d Marcys, NN Manerii, Þ big, 2 One- if 

tis, T. rad bl 

AP. e CN. Cyerts, SP; Swi _ Tiberius MAM. Ol 
Muamercs, SER. Servitts,' SEX. Sextus. l 

The Nomi immediately follow d the Hades anſwer- 1 
ing to the Gracian Patronymicłks. For as among them the 
Poſterity of Æacus had the Name of Macidæ, ſo the Julian * 
Family in Ryme were ſo call'd from [4/5 or Aſcani us. But 4. 
there were ſeveral other Reaſons which gave Original to fi 
ſome of the Pr anomens, as living Creatures, Places, and Ac- 2 
cidents, which are obvious in reading. 

The Cognomen was added in the third place, on the ac- wy 
count of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was aſſum'd from no 4 
certain Cauſe, but uſually from ſome particular Occurrence. of 
But this, muſt be underſtood principally of the firſt Original — 
of the Name, for afterwards it was hereditary, though 1 
quently chang 'd for a new one. = 

Granmmarians uſually add a fourth Namep which they call — 
Agnomen, but this was rather an honourable Title ; as Cato Cc 
was oblig'd with the conſtant Epithet of the 71/; iſe, Cvaſſus Fs 
of the Rich: And henge came the Africari, the Afatici, 7 
the Macedonici, &c. Tully frequently uſes Cigurmen to ſig- ho. 

hify thefe Appellations ; — therefore there is no need of 4 


being 
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8 being ſo F aria as to expreſs ourſelves in theſe Caſes, by k- 

The Flaves in ancient Times had no Namie, but what they ⁵ 
— borrow'd from the Prænomen of their Maſters, as Lucipur, WM 
. Pulͤlipor, e as much as to ſay, Lucii puer, Pliblii 
peers &c. (a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion, the 


laves were uſually call'd by. ſome proper Name of their own, 
he ſometimes of Latin, ſometimes of Grecian Original; this was 
ed very often taken from their Country, as Davis, Hrius, (eta, 
es &c. Upon their Manumiſſion they took up the Prænomen and 
tze Nomen of their Maſters, but inſtead of the Cognomen made 
be ule of their former Name; as Marcin Tullius Tyrd; the Freed 
7 Man of Ciceru. After the ſame manner it was cuſtomary for 
£4 any Foreigner who had been made a free Denizen of Rowe, to 
bear the Nomen and the Prænomen of the Perſon on whoſe 
account he obtain d that Privilege, 2857 1 
_ The Women had anciently their Prænomens as well as the TM: 
g Men, ſuch as Caia, Cacilia, Lucia, &c. But aſterwards they bf 
4g {ſeldom us'd any other beſides the proper Name of their Fami- M} 
*I | ly, as Julia, Murcia, and the ke. When there were two Siſters 
if in a Houſe, the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Major and Minor; 
2 if a greater Number, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, 85 7 
V. or by Contraction, Secundilla, OQuartilla, and Quintilla. 
. Adopted Perſons aflum'd all three Names of him who ob- 
üg'd them with this kindneſs, but as a Mark of their proper 
No Deſcent added at the end either their former Nomen or Cogno- 
220 nen; the firlt exactly the ſame as before, (as O. Servilius Ce- 
5255 8 Agalo Brutus the Name of M. Junius Brutus, when a- 
UL opted by O. Servilius Cepio Agalo: ) The other with ſome 
£0 light alteration, as C. Octavins, when adopted by Julius Caſ- 
\c- ar, was call'd C. Julius Cafar Otavianns, j 
Iho' the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Sub- 
wy” ject properly belonging to the Notice of Ciyil Lawyers ; Yet 
0 it cannot be amils to give ſome little Hints about the Nature 
re of that Cuſtom in general. Every one knows the meaning 
1 of the Word, and that to Adopt a Perſon was to take him 
oY” in the room of a Son, and to. give him a Right to all Pri- 
1 vileges which accompanied that Title. Now the Wiſdom 
as of the R-man Conſtitution made this Matter a Publick 
ry Concern. When a Man had a mind to Adupt another in- 
rus to his Family, he was oblig'd to draw up his Reaſons, and 
* to ofter them to the College of the Potifices, for their Ap- 


| of () QAuindlilian [ nſtitut. lüb. 1. cap. 4. Plin, N.. I. lib, 33. cap. t. 
ing M's 332 | _ probation; 
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1 Approbation. If this was obtain'd, on the Motion of the 
Pont i ſices, the Conſul, or ſome other Prime Magiſtrate, 
brought in a Bill at the Comitia Curiata, to make the Adop- 
tion valid. The private Ceremony conſiſted in buying the 
' Perſon to be adopted, of his Parents, for ſuch a Sum of Mo- 
. ney, formally given and taken; as Suetonius tells us Augu- 
tus purchas 


d his Grandſons Caius and Lucius of their Fa- 


her 4 nh. L NS . 
Aulus Gellius makes a diſtinction between Adoptio and 


Arrogatio, as if the former belong'd only to the Care of the 


Prator, and was granted to Perſons only under Age; the 
latter to the Cognizance of the People, arid was the free Act 
of Perfons grown up, and in their own Power; but we learn 
from almoſt every Page of Hiſtory, that the Remans were not 
ſo nice in their Practice as he is in his Obſervation. 
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CHAP. XIII 
Of the Ro MA N Money. 


g IN enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Roman 


Coins, we may begin with the loweſt ſort, that of Braſs 


- The 2s. then, or molt ancient Money, was firſt ſtamp'd by 


Servins Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd only by 
Weight, and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that of 


Pecus, or ſmall Cattel, whence it took the Name of Pecunia. 
Afterwards it had on one fide the Beak of a Ship, on the 

other a Janus; and ſuch were the Stamps of the As; for as 
for the Tiens, Quadrans, and Sextans, they had the Impreſ- 


ſion of a Boat upon them. A long time did the Remans uſe 
this and no other Money, till after the War with Pyrrhus, A. 
U. C. 484, 5 Years before the firſt Punick War, Silver began 
to be coin'd. The Stamps upon the Silver Denarii are for 


the moſt part Waggons with two or four Beaſts in them on 


the one ſide, and on the reverſe the Head of Rome, with an 


Helmet. The Victoriati have the Image of Victory ſitting, 


the Seftertii gar; Caſtcr and Pollux on the one ſide, and 
both on the reverſe the Image of the City ; ſo the Cuſtom 


_ continu'd during the Commonwealth. Auguſtus caus'd Ca- 


priccrn to te ſet upon his Coin, and the ſucceeding Empe- 
rors ordinarily their own Effigies: Laſt of all came up Coin 
of Gold, which was firſt ſtamp'd fixty-two Years after that 
of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of M. Livius Salinater, with the 


ſame 
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ſame Stamp and Images. So much for the ſeveral Kinds of 
Money, we may now proceed to the ſeveral Pages under 
G Nine 
The As was ſo nam'd qua As or Braſs, being of that 
Metal, and at firſt conſiſted of 1 J. weight, till in the firſt 
Punic War, the People being greatly impoveriſh'd, made 6 
es of the lame value out of one. In the ſecond Punic War, 
annibal preſſing very hardly upon them, and putting them 
to great Shifts, the Aſſes were reduc'd to an Ounce apiece, - 
and in concluſion, by a Law of Papyrius, were brought down 
to half an Ounce, and ſo continu'd. The A, contain'd the 
Ioth part of the Denarius, and was in value of our Money 
about ob. qua. The Semiſſis, or Semi-&s, half as much. The 
Triens was the 3d part of the As, the Ouadrans the 4th, by 
ſome call'd Triuncis and Teruncius, becauſe it contain'd 3, | 
Ounces before the value was diminifh'd. The Stan, or 
S th part, was that which every Head contributed to the Fu- 
gneral of Menenius Agrippa; but theſe were not ſufficient for 
uſe, and therefore there were other Pieces made, as the Un- 
cia, or L2th part of the Pound, the Semuncia of the weight 
of 4 Nrachms, and the Sextula, or 6th part of an Ounce. 


7 Harro ſpeaks too of the Decuſſis, in value 10 Aſſes, or of a 
8. Denarius ; the Vice(ſts of 2 Denarii, and ſo upwards to the 
y Centuſſis, the greateit Braſs Coin, in value 100 Aſſes, io De- 
y nuarii, and of our Money 65, 3 4. | 2 
of RE For the Silver Money, the old Denarius was ſo nam'd, 
a becaule it contain'd Drs Aris or Aſſes, 10 Aſſes, tho' its 
1e Weight and Value was not at all times alike; for the old 
as Roman Denarius, during the Commonwealth, weigh'd the 
{- 7th part of an Ounce, and was in value of gur Money 8 d. 
fo 0b. J. with 5 c; but the new Denarius, which came up in 
A. the time of Claudius, or a little before, weigh'd exactly an 
an Attick Drachm; ſo that the Greek Writers when they ſpeak 
or of it, ſor every Denarius mention a Drachm, which of our 
on Money was worth 7 d. ob. Computations are generally made 
an with reference to this new ſort of Denarius; if reſpect be 
g, had to the ancient Times, then all Reckonings are to be in- 
ad creas d one 7th part, for juſt ſo much the old one exceeded 
m the new. hen we meet with B/gatus and Ouadrigutus, 
. we mult underſtand the ſame Coin as the Denarius, ſo call'd 
. from the Bigæ and Ouadrigæ ſtamp'd upon it. There was 
In another Coin call'd Vicloriatus, from the Image of Victory 
_ upon it, firſt ſtamp'd in Rome by an Order of Clodius, in 
be Value half a Denarius, and therefore nam'd alſo Quinarius, 


ne | 8 f 99 


25 = Oy Value of Five Afr ; it wis'worth'sf out 


Seſquitert ius, becauſe'it contain'd two Aſſes and à half, being 


Hyent uſe, as allo Seſteritus Nummus ; it was worth of our 
Money 1d. 0b, * The Oboluę was the ſixth Part of the De- 


Fable in Value, and next to Nothing. 


had the ſame ſtamp as the Silver Denarii, or becauſe in Big- 


about the beginning of the Empire, was lighter than the For- 


dhe Seſtertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The Seſtertium con- 


37 Tb nb of bat ll. 


Money 30%. 9. The next that follows, and which makes 


ſo much Noiſe in Authors, is the Seſtertins, ſo call d quaſi 


half the Fictoriatus, and a fourth Part of the Denarins. '*Tis 
often call'd abſolutely Nummus ; becauſe it was in molt fre- 


arius, equal to the Atrick 360n34z as much as r4. qu. with us. 
he Libella was the Tenth part of the Denarius, and equal in 
Value to the As; fo call'd as a little Pound, being ſuppos d 
equal to a Pound of Braſs; worth of our Money vb. qu. The 
Sembella, as if written Semi-libe#a, was half this. And Jaſti/ 
the Teruncius was the fortieth part ofa Denarius, ſo nam'd 
becauſe it was worth three Ounces of Braſs ; being inconſide- 


To come at laſt to the Golden Coins; thoſe moſt remark- 
able were the Aurei Denarii, to term'd, either becauſe they 


neſs they much reſembled them. The old Aureus Ramp'd du- 
ring the Common-Wealth, weighing two Silver Denarii; 
Worth of our Money 175.14. ob. qua. The new Avrernsftamp'd 


met. by one Seventh part; weighing two Drachms ; Worth 
about 15 s. of our Money. Thus they continued Didrachmi 
for the Time of the firſt Five Cæſars; and then loſt much in 
their Weight by the Fraud and Avarice of the ſucceeding 
Princes. In Nero's Time they wanted a few Grains, under 
Galba a little more, under Nerva, Trajun, and Adrian no 
fewer than Eight; under Veſpaſiun Ten, and the like under 
Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius Severus, and others. Domi- 
2 an indeed had in his Reign reſtor'd to the Aarei their full 
Weight of TW O Drachms, and ſo did Aurelian afterwards, 
which was the laſt Regulation of the Matter while Rome con- 
tinued to be the Seat of the Empire. mme. 
The Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The As, 
becauſe at firſt it was a Pound-Weight, is thus expreſs'd L. and 
the Seſtertius, becauſe it contain'd in Value two Pounds of 
Braſs and a Half, thus HS. or LLS. The Mark of the Ouina- 
rius or Victeriatus was A. and of the Denarius X or i: 
The Sums in uſe among the Romans were chiefly three; 


tain'd a Thouſand Seſtertii, about 7/7. 16s. and 3 d. of our 
Money. We don't indeed fitid it in any Ancient Author in 


= the 
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the ſingular Number, as now it is us'd, but we very often 
meet with it in the Plural, tho* with the ſame Signification. 


In reckoning, by Sefterces the Romans had an Art, which 
may be underſtood by theſe three Rules; the firſt is, if a 


ſtertius, then it denotes preciſely ſo many Seſtertii, as decem 
Seſtertii juſt ſo many; the ſecond is this, if a numeral Noun 
of another Cafe be join'd with the Genitive Plural of Seſter- 
tius, it denotes ſo many thouſand, as decem Seſtertium ſig- 
niſies ten- thouſand S-/tertii, Laſtly, if the Adverb numeral 
be join'd, it denotes ſo many hundred-thouſand, as decies 


Seſtertium ſignifies ten hundred-thouſand Seſtertii; or if 


fame, Decies or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo many hundred-thouſand 
Sefſtertii, or as they ſay, ſo many hundred Seſtertia. 
The Libra or Pound contain'd twelve Ounces of Silver, 


our Money 3 J. « SS, 

Ihe third Sum was the Talent, which contain'd twenty- 
four $-/tertia, and {ix-thoufand latter Denarii, being the 
fame with the Attick Talent; for the Names of Talent, 
Mina, and Drachma, the Romans took from the Greeks, as 
the Greeks borrow 'd from them the Libra and the Uncia, 
The Talent was worth of our preſent Money 187J. 10s. 

We meet too with a leſſer Sum, term'd the Sportula, be- 
ing what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients, 
after having waited upon them in publick, and now and 
then at other times, as they pleas'd to appoint ; it was in 
Value about a hundred guadrantes, or 18 d. ob qua. For- 
merly inſtead of this Sum they us'd to deal a Doal to the 
Clients without the Door, who receiv'd the Victuals in 3 
little Basket made of a kind of Broom, call'd'Sporturm. 


AS %% „ 


F. 4-8 4 


numeral Noun agree in Caſe, Gender and Number with Se- 


j 
| 


the numeral Adverb be put by itſelf, the Significat ion is the 


or ninety-ſix Drachms or latter Denarii, and was worth of 
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Februaca 65 Freedom by Manumiſſion 109 
Feciales | 50 „ 229 Freedom by Teſtament ibid, 
Femoralia 319 FPFrontis inuſtio | 141 
Frralia 93 Frumentum æſtimatum 234 
Ferentarii 199 — decumanum ibid. 
Feriæ conceptivæ go — emptum ibid. 
an—_— imperative ibid, — honorarium jbid. 
— Fativæ 89 — i mperatum bid, 
Feſcepnine Verſes 283, 331 Funditores 199 
Feftivals | in the Roman Kalendar Funera 340 
93, Sc. Funerals 324 
Files familiæ 1871 Funeral Ceremonies before the 
Flamen Dialis 73 © Hur 340 


— is 


% 


i the Actof Burying 343. 
—=— after the Burial 360 Ec. 


Funera acerba Eb 
Fanus „ N 336 
I fpub lim wid. 
— taciium mern 
ha tranſlatitium | 338 


— vulgare, or N. 337 


— 


q 
Euren . SEES 147 


Eurea pœnali?: Nen "id. 
| Fuftes B ©+ £4 r , 219 
GN! e | 
GALBA „ 
Galea ; 2995 201 
Galericulum 321 
GALERIUS (bp) 25 
Galerus 321 
Galli (Priefts of . 81 
GALLIENUS 23 
GALLUS . 22 
Games „„ 
Gates of Nome 1 
Gauls ſack Rome ol! 4H 
General B 196 
Genferic Kivg of die Vandal 26 
Gladiators -271 
Gladiatores catervarii © 274 
— fiſcales -- mn 
— meridiani e 
— 0rdinarii ha ibid. 
— poſtulatiti: ibid. 
N (way of drawing vp an 
Army) „ "206 
Glycerius vid. Liariusn. 
GOR DIAN e 
vid. Toga. a | 
GRATIAN 5 
Gregorian Style | 88 
Gubernator | "> 2236 
- 


Habet, or hoc habet (a Form of 


ENG ” * 


Speech us'd by Gladiators vaſe 
giving a Blow ) i 
1105 of the Roman. Zoos 
l. 115 1 
Harangues of the Generals 210 
7 4 wx 252 
Haruſpices 69, 707 7k 
Ha a pu 220 
Sub hf vendi „ -4Þ& 
Haſte, 14 8 iti +. HBP 
Haſtati 190 
Hepraclinon | © 95 36 7 
_— | 242 


Hercules his Chapeln near the Am- 
phitheaters and Circo's 287 


In integrum reſtitutio 


1 fra 


Hexaclinon rs 
Hexeres wy 24 
Hippagines 4 24 
EIRTIUS- .. TRACES © 
Hiſtriones OW {LT 
Hoc ade | 84 
Honorary Tombs 35 
HONORIUS 27 
Hoplomachi 277 
Hoſtia 6 84 
1 
Faniculum . 
To imus _ - Xx 
Medius ibid. 
— SUMMUS ibid, 
Idæi DaFtyl; © 81 
des 9 
entaculum 6 
1 575 | wy 
Ignominia 144 
Ilicet 359 
Illyricum (ſubdued) 17. 
ee 88 
Immunes : 2 5 3 
Imperator, vid. General 3-40 
Imperatoris Contubernales 21 1 
In crucem actio 145 


137 


Infra ali iquem cybaie, 457 
Infila in 1 155 12 85 
Es hen 
1 nterc e ſſo to 111 6 
Imerrerx 120 
OVIAN N 
file 75 
ogatio 142 
FUB A 3 
Fudex Oueſtionis 138 
udgments 134; Sci 
TA. ˙ 38 
udicia centumviralia 8 
udicium calumniæ 137, 141 
dic ium falſ : ibid. 
tedlicium — 136 
#b jurum mitti "31 
Ut GURTHA x3 
Fugurthine War ES - 
FULIAN | 26 
«lian Account 88 
28 Peretrius 1 
ure vocatæ (Centuries and Tribes) 
132 
ws civlile 149 
civitatis 130 
2 dicere and judicare (the Dif- 
ference between them) 112 
Jus konorarum - 149 
us imaginis 99 
us Papirianum 148 
us trium liberorum 181 
1 Jus reuni vocare 136 
In jus vocatus aut eat aut ſatiſdet 
ibid. 
Furamentum calumniæ 136 
FUSTINIAN © 149 
K 
Kalends | 92 
Keapegr]or 243 
Kasem. Jes ibid. 


Kiſſing of the dead Body 338 


Knights 98 
Knights Eſtates ibid. 
Kengi 25 | 8 325 


IND EN 


— * 5 ry * * 
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L. 
LABERIUSthe Mimick 284 
Lacerna 41 
Larernata amica 320 

TLaciniam trabere 307 
Lena e 5 318 
Laniftz 272 
TITUS L AR GIUS FLAVUS 
/ the firſt Dictator 109 
L ATINES "na 
LATINUS ) 
Latio ſententig 146 
LATIUM | | 
Latrones ; 249 
Latrunculi 248 


Laudatio(aCuftom atTcyals) I => 
LAVINI 4 


LAVINIUM ibid, 
LAURENTIA jbid. 
LAURENTUM ibid. 
Law, vid. Lex. 
Laws 148, Sec. 
— de adulterio & pudicitia 175 
Agrarian - | arts 
die ambitu 77 
of the Aſſemblies and ae 
ings 1354 
— of Citizens 152 
— of Conftitutions, Laws, and 
Privileges 160 
— of Corn | 165 
— of Crimes 173 
— Of Expences 166 
— Falſe 1 8 175 
— of Judges 171 
— of judgments 173 
— of Magiſtrates 3&7 
—— de Majeſtate IG 
—— of Martial Affairs 168 
— Miſcellaneous ' 180 
— of Money, Uſury, &c. 170 
— de parricidts, 5 175 


— ade pecuniis repetundis 178 
— of Provinces and their Gor 
vernors 161 


TTCCCCCC EI. 
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IND . 
, 1595 161, 254, 167, 1743 


— of Religion 150, &c. 
——- Of the Senate 175 
Inter Sicarion 175 
meds tutelis 169 
— de vi 176 
— of Wills, Heirs and Legacies 
170 
Leagues (how made) 229 
Lett tricliniorum, or tricliniares 
$67. 
Lefice or Lecti (Funeral-beds) 348 
Legati ; 127, 196 
Legati Conſulares __ ibid. 
Legati pretoris ibid- 
Legatio libern 157 
Leges (how they differ d from Ple- 
bi ita) „ 
Legions 1 
Leſſus 346 
Levie of the Confederates 188 
Levie of the Foot | 183 
Lexie of the Horſe. 185 
Lex Acilia 179 
a. Calpurnia 177 
. 153 
. 167 
— Ampia Labiena 171 
— Ant 167 
— Antonia 151, 159, 172, 174, 
— Appuleia | I74 
— Atia 151 
— Atilia 169 
— Attinia 159 
— Aufidia | 127 
— Aurelia 159, 172 
— E: 4 lia 1 5 5 
— Cecilia Didia 160 
Cecilia de jure Italia & tri- 
butis tollendis | 180 
— Celia 155 
Calburnia a 178 
Campana 165 
— Caſia 1555, 166, 163 


— Cincia 1273 


— Claudia 1555 1565 17135. 182 
— Clodia 151, 168, 15257 163 
165, n 192 


— Orchia 


A, 0 17 

— Curia «Pp 153 
— Didia 2 166 

— Domitia eee 
— Fabia „ 
— Fannia N 
— Flaminia en 
— Flavia ener - 
— Furia 170 
— FH. 127 
—= Gabiniar55,156,168,171,174 
— Gellia Cornelia | - x44 
— Genutia r 
— Hieronica >, 166 
— Hirtia eee 
— Hortenſææ 12860 


— Fulia 163, 162, 165, 167 


172, 174, 175, 178, 179 
— Fulia de civitate 153 
Julia de maritandis ordinibus 
5 188 
— Fulia Papia 102 
1 | 153, 179 
Funia Licinia 160 
— Funa Sacrata 1g359 
n a 169 
— Licinia 151, 1525 163, 166 
Licinia /Ebutia 160 
— Liuina Mutia 153 
— Licinia de ſodalitiis 177 
===» Livia 171 
— Livia de ſociis 7\ 808 
— Mamilia - e 
—— Manilia 165, 169 
— Manlia | 151 
— Marcia 158 
— Maria 155 
— Maria Portia | 1 68 


— Marita 
— Memmia 
— Muneralis 
— Oeulnia 
— Op pia 


eb 
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2 151, 153 Liffores "$$ 
— Papia Pojpes 181 Litem intendere © 
— Papiria 1 50, 155 Literæ laureatæ 223 
— Plautia 172, 176 Lituns | 68, 208 
— Ponteia 189, 171, 173, LIVIUS ANDRONICUS 
a 176, 178 e 
— Porcia 152 Lotica | 5 ny 
— Pupia | 157 Luci 
— Remmia RT LUCIUS ANTONINUS 
— Roſa 152 22 
— Sacrata militaris 168 L UCRETIA4 5 
— Scatinia or Scantinia 175 Lactus annuus 362 
— Sempronia 153, 155, 156, LUCULLUS oe 
IS8,161,1 64,1 6551 68,170,171 Lud! actiaci ES 303 
— Sentia 156 — Apollinares 15 297 
— Servilia 153, 163, 171, 179 — Anguſtales 145 299 
— Hextia Licinia 150 158 — Capitolint 298 
— Silvani & Carbonis 153 — Cereales 296 
— Slpicia 154, 156, 1 Circenſes 2 252 
— Sabi Sempronta 040 — Compitulitii | 299 
— Terentia Caſſie 165 — Conſuales — "1YH$ 
— Toric 164 — Decennales © 304 
i T the WE 159, 163 — Florals 296 
— Tyrebonia > x63 I” Fanny 304 
m_—_ 7ullie 157, 177 — 7uvenales ibid. 
— de Vacatione _ 151 — fFuventutis Yi: * 
— V;leria 152, 159, 170 — Magni 302 
a Paleria Horatia 148 — Martiales 297 
— Varia 6 153, 174 — Megalenſes 296 
wn Patinia 162 — Melli 85 304 
3 Villia annalis 157 — Natalittt ibid. 
oconia 11 Palatini 299 
LIARIUS or GLICERIUS 28 — Pontificales 25 271 
Libaming prima 835 — Ouinquennales 303 
Libatios a. — Romani 298 
Libella F Sacerdotalese 271 
Libelli (Bills for a Sword- pay) —— OSeculares 299, Gr. 
277 — Scenici 282, &c, 
Liber cenſu, Ke. 100 —— Triumphales = 304 
Liberti IJ Vicforiæ | 303 
Libertini ibid. > Votivi 30 
LITIBITI N44 340 Ludii and Hiſtriones at a Funeral 
Libitinarii ibid. 245 
Libra | 375 LUP 8 2 
Libri elephantini 41 Lufherealia 64, 65 
Libuernicæ C Lit 64 
LICINI Us. 25 Luperci Fabiant b 65 


1N DR X. 


Luperei QuinBiliant # Meta in the Circo 
Lys | WE | Metallici 
Luftrum condere | be = — mm 
| Couches, at t ' Milites ſubitar 
I In as þ Se,” Minus 
2 ' Minerval | , 
M 5 Mif lia Ht 267 
Magiſter equitum CI 1 5 * (the Matches in the RO 
Magiſtrates = * 
 — - When admitted : 15 us erarius 
— When defign'd ibid. M THRIDATES King of 
Magiſtratus Curules 105 Pontus to | k 
Magiftratus extraordinarii ibid, Mitra _ 8 7 51 I 
— majores | ibid. Mittere judices i in / on ln 'v 72 
— ninore: | ibid. Mola ble” > 
— mixti ibid. Moneres ? 143 
— ordinarii ibid. Of the Money 372, 90 
n vie | Mons Aventinus | 325 
— Plebeii 83 ibid. — Auguſtus 
1 ibid. T. Catollss, or cim wid. 
w—— Urbant 7 9 ibid. * Cælius ibid. 
MAGNE NTIUS $6) Capitolinus 30 
4 A 70 RIANUS -4 29 ads \ Eſquilinus, exquilinus, of en- 
Mandatores 142 inn Mt og 
Mandatum 135 — Murcius ibid. 
Maripulus 190 A. Palatinus 30 
MANLIUS _ 8, n as . or N 
Nappa 1 | L 
MARC ANTONY 16 7 . Roeionins * 
MARCUS ANIONINUS 2+ — Saturni 
MARIUS 1 . Tarpeius wick 
Marriages 2 326, 8 „ ww Vaticanus 33 
Marriage by U/e 328  Viminalis 37 
Proper time for Marriage 327 Aontorius 33 
Matronalia 94 Mors (Capital Puniſhment) 145 
Max r (Ships © of f War) 21 Mortuaria glaſaria 345 
14A TE NTIU Mourning ; 36H 
 MAXIMIA N | ibid. Mourning Habit 349 
MAXIMIN. 23 Municipia 232 
MAXIMINIAN 25 Minus pronnrceverproponen 277 
MAXIMUS _ 28 AMuſculus 237 
Megal:ſia 225 Muck of the Army 205 
Mercidinus or Mercidoniut 87 MUTIUS 6, 7 
Merenda 4 65 Myrmillones 276 
Mer orocguery 315 ; 
Meſopotamia(made a Provinge) 21 Nania 6 


Bb3 


Of the Names 370 


ODOACER wy: 


Natalis urbis 9354 Officers in the Army 1 1355 Er. 
Naval Affairs of the Romans 239, On. 243 
. OLYBRIUS WES 1. 
Naves apertæ | wr Omne tulit punftum 133 
w— conftrate Ibid. OPILIUS MACRINUS 23 
— nge 24  Onallayoyd _. 242. 
en onerar is tbid.” Omnnoudy 08 h 277 
— roftrate 243 Optimates . 98 
— tet 5 did. Optione. 11 
— kturriæ * iübid. Oicheſtra | 44 
Navjis of a Temple : „ 41 cini 885 100 
Naumachiæ (the Place) 46 Ordines primi $0155 HO Y* 
Naumachie (the Sport) 2655 Se, ORESTES | a 
N EPOS 28 ORMISDAS 4555 58 
NERO N Ornare apparitoribus, Scribis, &c. 
NERVA „ l 125 
Nerva's Arch 1 40 Ole prouincia ibid. 
Nobile, 99 Offilegium * "_ 1 - 
ä 370 Oſtia (the port) 8 
' Nominis delatio 139, OSTORIUS SCAPUL 418 
None Caproting | 139 OTHO BS & in 
Nones;: 92. Ovation 1 224 
Notarius 1123  Ovilin 805 131 
Novennalia Os 7 f- ONT P e 
Novi 99. Pactum 136 
Noviſſima verbs / ⁊ 359. Paganica (a fort of Ball) 251 
Novus homo 97 Palantes 30 
Nucibus relictis 330. Palaria | 217 
NU NA 4 Palatium | 30 
NUMERIAN 25 PALES 94 
NUMIPOR 2, 3 Palilia | 55 
Nummus 374 Palla 319 
Nundine 89 Palladium 27 
Nuts firew'd at Marriage Feaſts Palliate (Plays) 287 
| 330 Palliatus Jo9 
Nymph«s 57 Palmyra | 5 
| „„ Nn 197% i 
O Palus Capreæ 1 
Pianxnnic i terrores e 
G of the soldiers | 188 Pannonia (ſubdued ) 17 
Obolus 13 374 PANSA 16 
Ocree © 202 Pantheon | | 39 
OCTAVI US or 4UGUSTUS Paniomimi 285 
16, 17 PAFERIUSCURSOR: N 
Ofteres 2842 Paragauds © | 315 
Odeum 3 In 46 Par impar 251 


T. ria 
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P. 


Pile componere ' „ 7 
Parma. £:579% 199 
Parricidium 5 | = oy 
Pater patratus . 1 
Patilulum 146 
Patres conſcripti 102 
Patticians 9 
Patrons 97, 135 
Pay of the Soldiers 2&7 
Petforale 202 
Pecunia 372 
Pecunia extraordinaria 234 
Pecunia ordinaria ibid. 
PEDIUS 16 
Tz#]axor]oe& Wo? 
Pentathlum 253 

He eNιν,e U en 22 
Tley]nges ibid. 
Penula 1 317 
Percuſſio ſecuri 145 
Tlzerroepuess 309 

erone 3 323 

PERSEUS 12 
Perſona 290 
PERTINAX 3 
Peſcia 284 
Petaſus 321 
Petere 279 
Phalere 5 221 

PHI. IP (Emper) 1 


PHIL I P (of Macedon) 12 
Hhilippi (the Battel there) 16 
Sogn 242 


Phrygians m_ of Cybele) 81 


Pias 22 
Pila trigonalis 251 
Pile (the ſeveral ſorts) ibid. 
Pilant © 190 
Pilea donari 100 
Pileus | 320, 321 
{ious wm nn of Gladiators) 

280 
Pilum Led, 200 
Pinarii . 65, 66% 
Pinnirapi 276 
80 19 
Pitch'd Shirts 147 

& 1 
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Place ( which reckoned the moſt 


: - Honourable at the Table) 
368 
Place for burning and burying 
the Dead | 353 
Planipedes | 10 28384 
Plebeians NIE | 97 
Plebiſcita 134, 149 
Plutei | 238 
Pollicem pre mere 279 
Pollicem vertere e 
Pollinctores N 1, 340 
Pomœrium 29, 30 
Pomærium proferre Wa 
Pompa Circenſ:e 296 
POM PET 13, 14, 15 
De ponte dejici a 
„„ 593 10:21:08: 
Pontifices — 72 
2 majores 25 785 5 | 
Pontifices minores * ibid. 
Pontifex maximus 72 
Pontificum cena 75 
PONTIUSPILATE 128 
Pope | 86 
Poplifugium Ps | 
Populares 
Popularia 
PORSENNA 3 Ver "4 
Porta Capena or Appia 30 
— Carmentalis 
— Flaminia | 3bid. 
— Flumentana ibid. 
— Nevia | ibid. 
— Salina 38 
— Triumphalis ibid. 
Portico's hy 51 
Poriitores | 180 
Portoria ibid. 
Portorium e 
Poſca 219 
Foſtulatio actionis 136 
Pctitii 83, 66 
Præcingi e e 
Precipitatio de obere 145 
Precones | det} 665.1 LOR 
Prefeftture 232 
E b 2 P 7 "2 7 17405 


tens s, 


Proſe aa: 
Preſets C 10 


Prefedfus * 
eckus pretorio 

Prefectus vigilum 
oy urbis 


Pra nomen | 
Pretexta, Vid. Nea 
Pretertatæ (Plays) 


Praætor peregrinus 
 Pretcy urbanus 


— of the Provinces 
Prandium 
ervgative-Century 
Prerogative-Tribe 


Primepilavin 


inceps earls 
rinceps ſenatus 
ringipalis conſtitutio 


riucipes Centurionum 
1700 wh ordinum 


Prpconſuls 


PFroturatores 


Precuratores Cæſaris 
1 in profiuentem 


Prop: 2tors 
Proquæſtots 


| mY: enium 


Pre | riptio 


 Protaſis (of the Drama) 
Provinces (Conſular) 


183 — (Prztorian) - |  - tbid, 
Vil Provincial Magiſtrates 2 
44 Provocatores 276 
1 Publius the Mimick 286 
PUBLIUSSCIPIO 12 
„ 68 
Pullata turba 4 
Pullatorum circulus ibid. 
Pretuinaris 84 
Pulvini 368 
Puniſhments 143, &c, 
Puniſhments of the Soldiers 219 
ENU S 23 
Purpura Megalerſis 1 
id. Puteal Libonis | 51 
Puteal Scribonium ibid. 
Pwticule, or Putculi - 3534 
Pyra 355 
Pyrrhice or Saltatio Pyrrbica 263 
MENKAVS 9 

by, 4 


dran 373 
uadrige | | 256 
4 ork ard 373 


ee 112 
Qua ſitores parricidii, vel rerum ca- 
pitalium 1225 138 


neſtionese 109 
«ſor palatil 15.44: 447 
Ji eftor principts ibid. 


ge ftores peregrint 114 

— Urbant ibid. 
Lueftorii i 194 
Q44ſftorium | 211 
uzſtors 2 114 

* 1 . (Coin) 373 
| 43 Lucius QVUINCTIUS 7 
uincus. * h 203 
uindecemwvirt ( Keepers of the Sis 

286 +. bylline Oracles)  - 79 
233 Duinquair!s, or quinquatria 94 
127 Pons 2 7 


Lui nquertins 


Lo-b--L ER LO IE ESTES 


11418 


SDI 


0 i La 
0 


242 
ertium 


255 

211 

175 
328 
252 
Recuperatores | 135 
Referre ad ſenatum 103 
Regions of the City 34 
REGULUS | 10 
Regulatio =: 
R E MUS | 233 
Renunciari conſul, &c. 134 
Repetere WE 278 
Repotia 331 
Repudium ibid. 
Repudium mittere 33% 
Retiarius 1 
Review of the Cavalry 185 
Hs 145 


Rex ſacrorum or ſacrificnlus 2 
NHEAST LFI 18 


Rings taken off from Perſons juft 


” ETpir'd) 339 

igalia | 95 
Robigo, or | ibid. 
Robur 145 
Rogatio 130, 141 
Rogus © 355 


Romani, S Cives Romani, the dif- 
ference between them 232 
me built 3 

— Sack'd by the Gault 8 

— ſack'd by Genſeric 28 


— ta ken by Odvarer ibid. 


the circuit of it in the os 
of Valerian © 

—— Number of Inhabitants ibid. 

RUAMULUS 2, 4 

Rorarii 199 


_ ROSCIUS the Player 295 


iarii 280 


Rudi (te Reward of Gladiators) 
| ibid, 


' Sabines 3 
Sacellum ah 38 
Sacramenta ( put for milites, or 
militia) | ; 1 28 
© Sacrifices 84 
2 Sacroſancti (the Tribune: ſo call'd 0 
11 
Seculum | 301 
Sagittarii 1858 199 
Sagum | 313 
— 47 
Salii Collini, or Azonenſes 75 
Salii Palatini | ibid, 
Saliſubſulus _ ibid. 
Saluff's Garden | 32 
Salutatio imperatoris 223 
Salutatores | 107 
Samnite Gladiators 276 
Sandapilones | 343 
Sardinia (ſubdued) 10 
Sarmatians 1 
Satire | 282, Sec. 
Saturæ hiſtorie | ibid. 
perSaturam ſententias exquirerejbid 
Saturnalia 10 | 
Saturnian Verſes 28} 
Scena 43 
SCIPIO Il, 1 
Scorpio | 240 
8 C078 232 
Scribæ PP 
Seriptura | 233 
Scutum 200 
Scuta imbricata Ibid, 
Seuta ovata ibid, 
Se ſcitiſſe I 36 
Sectatores 107 
Securis 108 
Secutor 275 
Sejuges e 
Sembella r 
Semiſſis 55 373 
Semuncia 58 ibid. 
Senaculum _ 48 


. 


The Senates 101, Ec. 
Senat orian Age 99 
Senators 98, Sc 
Senator's Eſtate 101 


Senators Sons { their Liberty of 
coming into the Houſe} 105 


Senatores Pedarii | | ibid. 
Senatu r 311 
Senatus Id, n 
Senatus legitimus ibid. 
Senatus authoritas 103 
Senatus conſultum iæid. 
Senutus conſulta tacita 104 
Seri» (a throw on the Dice) 249 
Septa or Ovilia 132 
Septemjuges 2656 
Serra (way of uv up an 
8 „„ 745 
ervitus 
 SERVIUS TULLIus” 
Seſtertium 374, 5 
Way of counting by Seſterces ibid. 
Seſtert ius „ 
S8 EVER US 22, 25, 28 
SEVERIAN.. „ 
Sextans 6 f 379 
Shoes 322 
- Show of W Fl ants 265 
87 B TL 80 
8 ICAM 7 N11 17 
C. SIC OI Us Dentatus 223 
Sicily (ſubdued) 10 
Sipns of Grief at Funerals 249 
Silicerma 361 
Sinus of the Gown 396 
Siticines | 345 
Socciss 289 
Socit I 84. 
Sodales Titii 77, EFc. 
; Soclalita | 177 
Soles 324 
Foleæ pull'd off at Feaſts 368 
Sortitio judicum 139 
Spaniſh Swords 199 
Spolia opima 227 


ien 76 


Sportula 374 
Sportum e ' hid. 
tadia 888 46 
Stationes 213 
Status of a Play 286 
Stibadium £ 367 
Stipendium 233 
Stola 319 
Stragula | 367 
Strangulatio hs 145 
STegliw]idss i 242 
Subſula 7 | 75 
Succenturiones 194 
Sudes „ 
S UE VI BY | 4. 
Supgrundarium 335 
SULPICIUS . 
Suovetaurilia RED 
Supplicatioꝛ e 
* LL 4 13 
T 
Tabella totiva EY” 
Tabellæ 9 85 | 130 


Tabernariæ (a ſort of _— 2 87 
Tablet mark'd with A 133, 146 
Tablet mark'd with C 140 
Tablet markd with NL ibid. 


Tablet mark'd with U R. 133 


TACITUS (Emper.) 24 


Talent 375 
Tali 15 5 249 
Talio | 143 
Tarentine War | 8 


T.4R QUINIUS PRISCUS 4 
TARO JIN the Proud 4, 6 


Titus T 471UsS 31 
Templum Ze 38 
Temple of Fanus 1 
Temple of Saturn „ ich. 
4 eruncius | i 7 
Terminalia + 5 
Temcggnbrlar- 243 

eſſera won e, 13 


 Teſſere, & n crarum ludus 249 


Jefſerarius 
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Teſerarius 213 
| Tt 237 
Terenens 77 
Teutones . BY 
T halaſſius 30; 
Ne ; 53, Oc, 
Theatre Oe FE: 
-neatre OT Fompe, 5 . 
THE ODO RIG the Goth 28 
Tbenſæ N 
HE OD OSIUS 27 
Tiracian Gladiators ' 2786 
Tiara 5 10 322 
Rs 17 
Tibiæ 292 
— d Dextre 293 
— impares ibid. 
— Lydie ib. 294 
. 293 
1 Phrygiæ 5 ib. 294 
FSGarranxg 293 
— F niſtræ ibid. 
Tibialia 5 319 
TIGRANES 13, 14 
Tirones 5 216 
TITUS (Emper.) 20 
Taiga N 308, S. 
— — alba f ibid. 
a candida Idid. 
w—_— ibera 411 
wn falmata 108, 312 
— pita ibid. 
. Pretexta 309 

: pulla 311 
— pura ibid. 
— purpurta | 3 12 
—— ſordida 5 31 1 
dirilix ibid. 


Togate (ſort of Plays) 8 287 


» Togatus(oppos d to Palliatns) 309 
oralia | 367 
Tornamenta 263 
Torques 221 
Traben 35 313 
Trabeate (fort of Plays) 287 
ranged 286 
2K 4 7 AN 21 


Trajan's Pillar 
Tranſactio 

Teiax be- 
Triarii 

Tribu movere 155 
Tribes of the City 
Tribunal | 
Tribunes (Junior) 1 
Tribunes (Senior) ibid. 
Tribunes of the People 115 
Tribunes of the Soldiers 183, 194 


\ 


ribuni anguſticlavis 125 
— comitiati did, 
— E rarii 218 
— aticlavii 195 


—— militum, conſulari foteſtate I19 


3 185 
Tribunus, (or Preſectus) Celerum 


c 120 
Tribunitia poteſtate donati 116 
Tribus 8 11 
— Urbanæ ibid. 
Tributa 234 
Triclinium „ 
Triens 372, 373 
Trierarchus 3 4 
Teens 242 
Tripudium DW”, 
—— ſoll;ftimum ibid. 
—— ſontvium ibid. 
Trivemis x 2842 
Triumph - 42, 0%; -* 
Triumvuiri A. A, A. F. F. 1 
— capitals ibid. 
— Mmonetales | ibid. 
Hocturni ibid. 
Triuncis | 373 
Trochus - "wah 
ROF 4, or Ludus Troje 259, 
T WH 269, Oc, 
Trohpies 
Ticha 135 
Tubicines ibid. 
Iullianum 


TULLUS HOSTILIUS*, 

Tumuli inanzs, or honorarii 359 

Tunica . 313, 314, &c. 
A anguſticlas 


IN D E X. 


— anguſticlavia 31 55 316 

e | ibid. 
i Imata 4 
Tumice 2 Wi 
Turmæ 192 
Nurres mobiles 3 
Tirrret (way of * vp an Ar- 
- my) on _ 
ae 

— Ala . ht Bars 

3 Vadari rem 
VALENTINIAN the firſt” 
| the ſecond | 8 
————— the third „2 * 
N IS 
VALERIUS POPLICOL.A 7 
Fallm | 2 
Varronian Satire 
FAT, 1C:4NUS or VAGITANTU, 05 
Valllieats 2 5 | 

= $5 7,8 
Velites 190 
Venatio direptionis 266 
Ventilatio 279 
Venus (throw on the Dice) 249 
Verbera | 143 
Verſura 171 
Vertere arma 278 
ES PASIAN 18, 20 
Veſpillones 340 
Vefal Virgins 7751 78 
2 60 cont alis, or cœnatoria 10 8 

forenſis 


VETURIUS MAMORIUS * 


Vexilla = * 4 

Fexillarii 194 

Via Appia 58 
119 


Viator 


z 
Ls - z 
- 
— 


Viatores 
Viceſimatio 
Victima 
Victimarii 
Vicforiatus 
Vigilie . 
Vieintiviratus 
Vilis arca 
Villa publics 

mculs © 
Virdicta 
Vineæ | 
VIRGINTI 4 
V; ceral io 

11 E L LIU 8 

as 

item ters | 
Vites 1 
Vittæ 
Umbo of the Shield 
— of the Gown 
Uncia 
Volſci 
Uubis natalis 
Marne | 

W 


war (how declar d) 
Watch - word 
N 5 
X 

R 2 NTIPPUS 
X E EX E 8 


8c RI f. 


SCRIPTORES 


Qui i in ode Tomis Theſauri Antiquitatum 
Romanarum, a Magno GR X VIO congeſti, 
inveniuntur. Wages: 


> * oy 
. : 7 * 
»* 
> F ** * 1 IX * 


— * 


'T 0 M. I. 
O T AJ. Ferrarius de Origine Romanorum. 


— 


Paulus Manutius de Civitate Romana. 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civium Romanorum. 
Onupbrius Panvinius de civitate Romana. 
de Imperio Romano. 
Paulus Manutius de Comitiis Romanorum, 


Nicolaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanoram. 


Reſponſio ejuſdem ad binas C. Sigonit pl 

Caroli Sigonii poſterior cum Ni. olas Gruchio diſputatio,de binisComitiia 
& lege Curiata. 

Nicolai Gruchii ad poſteriorem c. Sigonii diſputationem refutatio. 

Carolus Sigonius de lege Curiata Magiftratuum & Imperatorum, & 

eor um jure. | 

Paulus Manutius de Senatu 1 | 

Foannes Sarins Zamoſcius de Senatu Romano, 


Paulus Manutins de Le has Ronients, 

Antonius Auguſtinus de pin cum notis Fulvii Urſini. 

Carolus Sigoni us de antiquo jure Italiæ. 

De antiquo jure Provinciarum, | 

=———-— De judiciis. ; | 

Sibrandus Tetardus Siccama de Judicio centumvirali. 

Franciſcus Hottomannus J. C. de Magifiratihus Romanorum, eorumqus 
Inſtitutione. 

De Senatu & Senatus Coaſulto. 

de Formulis- N 18 

Nicolai Rizaltii, Iſinaelis Bullialdi, & Et Gal FA Obſcrvationes 
de Populis Fundis. . . . | 

Carols Sigonius ae e Nomioibus Romanorum. f 


Onupbrigs 


| 


Thefaur: Grev. [2 


Grebe e de antiquis Romanorum Nominibus. 2 
Tae. 22 J. C. adverſus Fzminarum Pranomin um aſſertores 


diſputatio. 
— be antiquis Puerorum Prenominibus 


71 T OM. III 


* — 


| Franciſens Robortellus de Provinciis Romanorum, & Io um diftr ibutj. | 


one atque adminiftratibne: ' © 
— De |udiciis,& omni canſuetudire cauſas agendi apud Romaros 


2 Ratirius de Haſtarum & Auctionum origine. 


ranciſcus Robortellus de Magiſtratibus Imperatorum. 

De Gradibus Honorum & Magiftratuum Romanorum. 
Guido Pancarollus de Magiſtratibus Municipalibus f 
De Corporibus Artificum. 

Sextus we de Regionibus Urbis. 

P. Victor de Regionibus Rome. 


Bartholomei Marliani Urbis Rome topographia, cum notis tnediti 


Fulvie Urſi ni. | 

Onuphrii Panvinii antiquæ Urbis imago. 

G. Fareirolli Urbis Roma Deſcriptio- Ejuſdem de quatdor Urbis re- 
gionibus Commentarius. 

Georgii Fubricii deſcriptio Urbis Rome. 

A Jexanari Donati Roma vetus ac recens, e In #dificiiis ad erudi- 


tam cognitionem expoſitis 


2 kr» ”'2 
{ * 


TOM. IV. 


1 Nardini Roma Vetus lib. VIII. ex I talica i in | LatinamLingua _ | 


: tranſlati a Facobo Tollio. 

Octavii Falconerii de Pyramide C. Ceſtii Epulonis diflertatio. 

w=——-- Ad Carolum Datum, V CL. Epiftola de latere ex #dificii 
Veteris ruderibus eruto, quiim paries = inſtaurandum Panthei 
porticum, A; 1661. dirueretur. 

Tſraci Voſſii de antiqua Urbi: Rome magnitudine. 

Olaii Borrichit de antiqua Urbis Rome facie Diſſertatio compend iar ia. 


Sexti Fulii Frontini de Aquæductibus Urbis Rome Commentarius. 


Napfaelis Fabretii 4 Aquis & Aquædudtibus Urbis Rome diſſertati- 
ones tres. 
Foannis Chiftetit aqua virgo, fons Rome celeberrimus, & priſca Reli- 
Sione ſacer 3 opus M. Agrippæ, in vetere annulari gemma. 
Luce Holftenii Commentariolus in veterem pieturam Nyinpbzum 
' referentem. 
Petri, Ciacconii in Columnæ Rofirate inſeriptionem, a e conjedhura 
loppletam, a 5 
B TJ Antique 
y 


Theſaur. Græv. Catalog; 


Antique Inſcriptionjs qua L. Spins Barbati F. expreſſum e 


elogium, Explanatio: Auftore Facobo Sir mondo. 


Foſephus Caſtalio de Templo Pacis; atque ex occaſione, de Jani Ge 


mini templo, bellique portis. 
Ejuſdem Explicatio ad Inſcriptionem Auguſti, quæ in baſi 


eſt Obeliſci ſtatuti n V. Pont. ante Portam Hlaminiam | 


alias Populi. _— 
Petri Angeli Bargei de privatorum publicorumque edificiorum Urs 


bis Rome Everſoribus Epiſtola. , 2 og 
Commentarius de Obeliſco. | 725 
Foſepbi Caſtalionis de Columna Triumphali Im p- Antonini Commen- 


tarius. 


Fragmenta Veſtigii Veteris Rome, ex Lapidibus Farneſiazis nunc 


primum in lucem edita, cum notis Fo. Bellonii. 
Huic Tomo præmittitur Livini Crihlii Deſcriptio faciei variorum io- 


corum Urbis Rome, tam antiquæ quam nove in XV, Tabulis = 
|  incila. | 


10 M. . 


Facobi Gutherii de veteri jure Pontificio Urbis 15 libri auaeuor;. oF 


0. Andree Boſii de Pontifice Maximo Rome. Veteris, Exercitatio- 


Hiſtorica. 
Ejuſdem de Pontificatu Maximo [mperatorum Ron anon, 


Exercitatio Hiſtorica altera. 
Mic. Angelus Cauſeus (de la Chauſſe) de infignibus]Pontificis Maxi- 
mi, Flamicis Dialis, Auguris, & inſtrumento Sacrifcantium. 
Auguſtini Niphi de Auguriis libri duo. 
bs Cæſar Bulengerus de ſottibus. 
De Auguriis & Auſpiciis. 
— De Ominibus. 


De Terræ motu, & fulminibus. 

7 Bapt. Belli diatr iba de partibus Templi Auguralis. 
ohannes Pierius Valerianus de fulminum ſignificationibus. 

2 Lipſii de Veſta & Veſtalibus Syntagma. V7 
zechielis Spanhemii de nummo Sinyrnæorum, ſeu de Ve efta & P Ama 
bus Grecorum, diatriba. 


Antique Tabulæ Marmoreæ, ſolis effigie symboliſque exſcul Pte, ex- 
plicatio. Auctore Hier Aleandro Juniore. Acceſſit non abfimilis 


argumenti expoſitio ſigillorum Zonæ veterem ftatuam marmoteam 
cingentis. 

Michaelis Angeli Cauſe Deorum Simulacra, Idola, alizque A 
Free, 

Fo. Baptiſte Hanſenii de jure-Jurando Veterum Liber, 

Stephanus Trelierius de jure- Ju rando, . 


De Prodigiis. 1 e 


—_— ̃¶ %rLÜ c 


Theſaur. Grew. PR 


i; Puttani de ; quo' 
En ir- jure-jarando-antiquorum Schediaſina, ja quo de 


FR Zueri Boxhornil, & aliorum, quæſtiones Romane. 
EDIT, TOM. VI. 


Fram us Bernardus 8 de Veterum Accl Mathes & 
Hama rnb de Ara. bu Plat 
Benedictus Bacchinus de Siftris, eorumque figuris, ac differentia, 
Caſpars Sagittarius de januis Veterum. 

Lazarus Bayfius de re Veſtiaria. 

Octavius Ferrarius de re Veſtiaria. 

Albertus Rubenius de re veſtiaria veterum, præcipue de Lato * 
' O&avii Ferrarii Analecta de re Veſtiaria. 

2 t. Donius de utraque Pænula. 

us Bartholinus de Penula. 

Adu Manutius de Toga Romanorum. 

bro de Tunica Komanorum,. 

de Tibiis veterum. 

Theophilus Raynaudus de Pileo, cæteriſque Capiti tegminibus, tan 
| Fu quam profane. 


TOM. VII. 


| Nihat . de Gentibus & Familiis Romanorum 

Antonius Auguſtinus de Familiis Romanorum. 

Familiæ Romanæ nobiliores, e Fulcii Urſini Commentariis, 

Notitia Dignitatum utriuſque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honorlique "I 
pora: & in cam G. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi, Commentarius. 

Marmor Piſanum, de honore Biſſellii. Parergon inſeritur de Veterum 

* Sellis 3 cura Val. Chimentellii J. C. Accedit Myodia, five de Muſcis 

odoris Wa Epiſtola. 


* 0 M. VIII. 


Vetus K CASAS Romanum, e marmore deſcriptumn, in Zdibus 
Maſſeorum ad Agrippinam. 
Petri Ciacconii Toletari notæ in vetus Romanorum Kalendarium, 
Fwlvii Urſ6ni note ad Kalendarium rufticum Farneſi anum. 
Kalendarii fragmentum quod viſitur in Xdibus Copranicoram, 
Sibrandi Siccamæ Commentarius in Faſtos Kalendares Romanorum. 
Aliud vet us Kalendarium, quod in libris antiquis prefigicur Faftis 

Ovidii. 

Kalendarium Romarum ſub Imp: Conſtantio Imp. Conſtantini magni 


circa ann. Chriſt. com poſitum. 
Eilio. ci 354. com poli df , 


= X oerl 


3 Pat .s 


F. 


ſu, 


2 


ath 


ms 
jus. 
um 
ſcis 


bus 


| Alrianus Funins d de Annie & Menſibus. 


Foachimi Foannis Muderi de Coronis, Nuptiarum praſectim, ſacris 


Theſaur. Grev. Catalog, 


Lanbecii notæ in Kalendarium vetus. 
Thome Dempſteri Kalendarium 8 


Dionyſi Petavii Kalendarium vetus Roam, cum ortu contigs 
Stellarum. 


Petri Goſſendi ene Romanum compendioſe expofitum. 


Petri Viole Viretini de veteri novaque Romanorum tem porum rations 
- libellus' 


1 Foſtorum liber. | 
Foannes Lo amantius de Anno Romano. | 
A. Facobus Chriſtmanus de Kalendario Romano, 


Pranciſ us Robortellus ren de Meuſium appellatione ex nom: | 
+ bus Impp. 


Foſebus Scaliger de Veteri Anno Romgnerne. FJ 
ionyſius Petavius de Veteri Anno Romanorum. Ls 
Samuelis Petiti Eclogæ Chronologice de Anno & periodo veterum 7 F 
Romanorum, Fr 
Wilbelmus Langius de Veteri anno \ Romavorum. 1 
Erycii Putean de Biſſexto liber... e 
Petrus Taffinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Seculari,cjuſque potiſſi« 
| y per ludos Seculares Celebritate, eorumque Chronologia. 
rycii Puteani de Nundinis Romani Liber. 1 


5 Tbholaſani Syntagmate Juris, de Nund inis & Mercatibus. 


oannis Baptiſte Bell: Diatriba de Pharſalici Conflictus Menſe & Die. 
etri Moreſtelli f evitomu us ſive de triplici anno Romanorum, Menfibus 
eorumque partibus, deque Die civili, & diverfitate Dierum, libri 
uinque. 
— Alypius, five de Priſcorum Romanorum Feriis, liber. 
re Cæ ſar Bulengerus de Tributis ac vectigalibus Populi Romani. 
incentii Contareni de Frumentaria Romanorum Largitione liber. 
28 Shefferi Agcippa liberator, five Difſertatio de no is tabulis. 
nabas Briſſonius de ritu Nuptiarum, & jure Connubiorum. 
Antonii Hot manni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum obſervatio. 
De Sponſalibus, de veteri ritn Nuptiarum, & wy Matrimo- 
niorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione, 
Foannes Meurſius de luxu Romanorum. | 
Staniſlai Kobierzykii de luxu Romanorum dad 


9 profanis emu: 


TOM. IX. 


on Panvinius Veronenſis de Ladis Circenſibus, cum notis Foan-, 
ws Argoli J. U. D. & additamento Nicolai Pinell ]. C. 


* Bulengerus Fuliodunerfes, Bore, Theologus, de Circo 


Romano, 


1 4 


Romayo,Ludiſque Circenſibus, de Venatione Cirti & Amphitheatri, 


ac de Theatro. N NN Wr Vin 
Onupbrius Panvinius Veronenſes, de Ludis Secularibus liber. Lt Mi 
 Ageſilai Mareſcotti de Perſonis & Larvis, earumque apud Veteres uſu Pat 
& origine, Syntagmation. ate Woladt 5 4 
Marquardt Freheri Cecropiftromachia, antiqua Duelli Gladiatorii 
_ Sculptura in Sardonyche expoſita. Cum notis Henrici Gunterii 
Thulemarii, J. U. Dot. A en | e Exe 
Fuſti Lipſii Saturnalium Sermonum libri duo, qui de Gladiatoribus; 1 
— Ejuſdem de Amphitheatro liber: in quo forma ipſa loci ex- E 
2 ratio ſpectandi: Ut & de Amphithet ris quæ extra Romam Faff 
- funt libellus: in quo formæ eorum aliquot & typi. _ K 1 1 
Onuphrii Panvinii de Triumpho Commentarius, notis & figuris il» + 3 
luſtratus a Foachimo Foanne Mudero. | l Del 
J 111 2 PID 3 
Nicolai Bergierii, de publicis & militaribus Imperii Romani Viis, libri C 


quinque, ©. ex Gallica in Latinam linguam tranſlati ab Henr. 
| Chr. Henninio. _ 5 ED. 
Henr. Chri. Henninii notæ ad Bergierium,  _ 2 
Franciſci Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italica in Latinam Lingu- 
am verſa a Ludolpho Neocoro. Log F 
Hygini Grammatici & Polybii Megalopolitani, de Caſtt is Romanis, quæ 
_ extant; cum notis & animadverſionibus Ratbordi Hermanni &chelui, 
Rath. Herm. Schelii Diſſertatio de Sacramentis. Wk 
de Cuftodia Caftrorum. 
——— de Stipendio Militari. 
— de Stipendio Equeſtri. 
 —— De Stipendio Ductorum. 
de Die Stipendii. 
»——— De Frumento & Veſte. 
de T ributo &.Arario. 
de Prada. 
— de Vitu Militum. 
— de Itinere. 
De Agmine Polybiano. 
- De Agmine Veſpaſiani. 


* . 


De Cohortibus Legionis antiquæ. ot; - 

OL. Salmaſii de re militari Romanorum liber. Opus poſt umum. Pr, 
o. Henrici Boecleri Diſſertatio de Legione Romana, Y 
ranciſcus Robortellus Utinenſis, I. de Legionibus Romanorum ex Dione 

lib. 4 II. de Commodis, Præmiis, & Donis Militaribus. 411. de ; 

_ __ Pznis militum, & Ignominiis. | Al, 
Erycii Puteani de Stipendio Militari apud Romans Syntagma: quo 6 


modus ejus, hactenus ignoratus, conſtituitur. | . 
& | | Vincertit 


ws * 


1 


3 


1 0 : 

2 28 
by 

95 Ko * A: 4 


MM fa 5 5 WW 
"Theſant, Grev. Cital 8855 
Vincentii Contaveni, de militari Nomanorum Stipendio, Cotffmentarius. 


Michael Angelus Cauſens,, de fignis/Militaribus. 
Patri Rami de Militia n 9 liber. 


7 


Pa; os 
, It, lf} 1 8 #5 ; 
. * 1 * & 4% . 5 LE 


TOM. XI. N 


Exerbielis Spaphemii Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad Conflitutidnctt Antorial 2 
Imperatoris, de qua Ulpianzs leg. 17. Dig. de ftatu hominum, 


 Exercitationes duæ. 


Fafti Magiſtratuum Romanorum ab Utbe condita ad tempora Divi 


' Veſpaftani Auguſti, Aer er Vinando Pighio ſuppletis Capitolinis 
fragmentis reftituti, | 
Deſcriptia Cenfulum, ex qu primi ordinati ſunt; ſive integti Faſti 

Conſulares quos [datians dotti viri hactenus appellarunt, opera & 

ſtudio Philippi Labbe. 

Tironis Proſperi, Aquitani, Chronicon' integrum', ab Adamo ad Romam 
captam a Genſerico, Wand. Rege. 


Faſti Cooſulares Anonymi, quos e codice MS. Bibliothecz Ceſare de- 


promplit; & difſeratione illuſtravit, F. Henricus Newis. 


Bucherii. 


| Epiſtola Conſularis, i in qua Colle egia Xx. Conſulum ab anno Chriphi- : 


.ane Epoch? XXIX. imperii Teri Aug decimo quinto, uſque 


anmnumeC xX N. imperii Alexandri Sever; dcta vum, in vulgatis Faftis- 


Hactet us per peram delſcript ta, corriguntur, ſupplentur, & illuftrantur, 
Auctore F. Herrico Noris Veronen ſi, Auguſtiniano. 
Ser!orii Urſati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarivs. 
Diſſertationes de Nummis Antiquis, diviſe i in quatuor partes, AuRore 
Ludovico Savoto. Ex Gallica i in Latinam Eingiard tranſtulit L. Nec- 
4: COWS. 
Alberti Rutbenii Differtatio de Gemma Tiberiana & Auguſtæa. 
De Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 


Niarquarili Freberi, Conſiliarii Palatini, de ce Monetaria veterum | Koa ; 


manorum, & hodierni apud Germanos Imperii. 
Nobertus Comaliſ de vera menſurarum ponderumque ratione. 


Luce Pet Juris Conſulti, de enſuris & Ponderibus Romane & recs, | 


cum his que hodie Kowg ſunt; collatis, Libri quinque. 

Priſ i-r4 Cæſarienſis, Rhemnii Fannii, Bedæ Angli, Voluſii Metiani, Balls 
ad Celſum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menſuris, Numeri:, 
eorumque Notis, & de vetere com putand i per digitos ratione, ab 
Elia Vineto Santone emendati ut & a F. Frederico Sronovio. 

Alexandri Serdi, Ferrarienſis, de Nummis liber, in quo priſca Græcorum 
& Romanoruri pecunia ad noftri æris rationem redigitur. 


G6 T O M. 


Anonymus, de Præſectis Urbi ex temporibus Galieni; Ut & fragmen- | 
cum Faftorum ad — Chr. ſti 203. ad 353. ex editione 2555 | 


. 


—— — ͥ is ES — 
"S 


de tabs - > onthe 
Fakes E * 


reh Grey Cualog. 


T 0 M. XII. 


Niete Butius de calido, frigido, & temperato Antiquorum dars. 
& quo modo in deliciis uterentar. 


Julius af Bulengerus de Conviviis: libri quatuor. 


Erycii Puig u reliquiæ Convivii Priſci, tum ritus alii, & cenſure 

Ardrie Bat ii de Thermis veterem, liber i: ngularis. IE 

Fr.n ,, eclortelli Laconici; ſeu Sude wis, que adhuc viſitur in 
r ina Balnearem ? ur bis, explicatio 

Fun iſi Mariæ Turrivii Notæ ad vetuſtiſimam Urſs naa, Ludi 
Pilæ vitreæ inventor is, inſcriptionem 

Ari i wipenii Strena rum hiſtoria, a prima origine per diperſas Re: 
gum, Con ſulum, & | mperatorum Neem n nec non r 
ætates ad aottra ulque tempora. p 


Mar Al bon de Fabrica Triremium, über. 


Coz "oc t1r:4 1:1 de Fabrica Tricemium, Meibomiana Epiſtola per 
brevis ad amicum. | 
IſcaciiV cſi de Trivemiiim & Liburnicarum confiruQtione. diſertatio. | 


Facobl 1 hilippt * de Donariis ac Tabellis Votivieg, liber 


ſingularis. 
HVincentii Alſanii de lovidia & Faſcino Veterum libellus. 
Joannis Sbeſſer de antiquor'im Torquibus Syntagma. 
Micharlis Angeli Cauſci diſſertationes tres. 
— l. De Vaſis, Bullis, Aimillis, Fibulis, Atnvtis,Clavibug; Teſſeris. 
Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis Lachrymatoriis, & de Manibus 
æneis vota referentibrs. 1 | 
II. De Mutini Simulacris. 
— III. Le Aneis Antiquorum Lucernis. 


_ CaaviiF-rrarii diſſertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchralibus Picturæ 


antiquæ Sepulchri N-for ior in via Flaminia, delineatæ & ri inciſæ, 
a P-tro Santto Bartolo explicatæ varo & illuftratr# a Joanne Petro 
£e.4or10; EX. Italica Lingua in Latinam vertirt © 4dolphas Neocorns, 

Facobi Gutherii de jure Manium, ſeu de ritu, more & Legjbus priſci 
Funeris, ljbri tres. 


— Choartius major, vel de Orbitate toleranda ad Annum Rober- 


* tun FC, Kræfatio. 
Petri Moreftelli +0 Feralis, five Juſta Funebria Veterua : Libri 


decem. 
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Containing a Diſcourſe of their Lives, Marriages, and Iſſue, 
with the times of their Births, Deaths, Places of Burial, and Mo- 
numental Inſcriptions. Alſo their Effgies, Seals, Tombs, Cenotaphs, 
Devices, Arms, Quarterings, Creſis and Supporters, All curiouſly 
in Engraven on Copper Plates. By Fr. Sandford, Eſq ; Lancaſter Herlad. 
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Annotations, as likewiſe the Deſcents of many 11luſtrious Families 


Cy or from collateral Branches of the Royal Blood of England: By 
m Samuel Stebbing Eſq; Somerſet Herald. 5 


A A Continuation of the Hiſtory of Foſephus from his own, to the | 


preſent Time. Written in French by the Learned Mauſ. Baſnage, 
r- and now carefully Tranſlated into Engliſb. 5 5 
1 Mr. Somner's Antiquities of Canterbury, with large Additions, 
„ "3 and above 2p new Sculptures. N. B. To this new Edition is added 
ex a ſecond Part: Containing many curious Pieces that were never 
F publiſh'd in any other Book. = 3 50 
Mr. Loguthrop's Abridgment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
In 3 Vol. 4% | | | 


A new View of London, Containing a more exact and particular 
Deſcription of the Preſent State of that City, than has been hither- 
us to publiſh'd of any other City in the World. In 2 Vol. in 8“. 
Medicina Gymnaſtica : Or a 'Treatiſe concerning the Power of Ex- 
erciſe, with . to the Animal Oeconomy, and the * neceſſi- 


ty of it in the Cure of many Diſtempers. By Francis Fuller, 8 o. 


re A Collect on of all the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, Canons, Anſwers or 

E, Reſcripts, with other Memorials concerning the Government, Diſci- 

ry pline, and Worſhip of the Church of England, from its firſt Foun- 

gh: dation to theConqeſt , and of all the Canons and Conſtitutions Eccle- 1 

ſq if ſiaſtical made ſince the Conqueſt, and before the Reformation, now L 
firſt Tranſlated into Exgliſp, with large Explanatory Notes. In 

er- Two Volumes. By F. Jol nſon M. A. Vicar of Cranbrook. 1 

4 The French Churches Apology for the Church of England: Or, 


the Diſſenters Objections againſt the Articles, Homilies, Liturgy 
and Canons of che Engliſh Church, Conſider'd and Anſyer'd upon 
the Principles of the Retormed Church of France, A Work chiefly 
extracted out of the Authentick Acts and Decrees of the French Na- 
tional Synods, and the moſt 1 Writers of that Church. By 
F. Bingham, M. A. ſometime Fellow of Univerſity College in Ox- 
8 | 
J Origines Eccleſiaſticæ; or the Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church. 


In 8 Vol. By Foſeph BingWhm, M. A. 
c Fo Me Remarks 
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ſhop's Head in St. Paul's Churchtyard. © 


F \ 


A Genealogical Hiſtory of the Kings and Queens of England, K 


Continued to this Time, with many new Sculptures, Additions ang 


now Flauriſhing, Maternally deſcended from the ſaid Monarchs, - 
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Remarks upon a late Pampler intituled, 7 mnocency of Error 
ed and Vindicated: By Tho. Sbertbell, D. D. ö 2 
VP Defence of the Remarks upon the Innocency of Error, againſt 
the E of a late Preface to that: By the Author of the Re- 
I eee oe RS 
== Artheologia Græca: Or the Antiquities of Greece. The Third 
| © Edition, By John Potter, D. D. now Lord Biſhop of Oxford. Vol. 
E 8 firſt, containing, 1. The Civil Government of Athens, 2. The 
EReligion of Greece, The ſecond Volume containing, 1. The Milt- 
ttaty Affairs of the Grecians. 2. Some Miſcellany Cuſtoms. © 
Friuſtin's Hiſtory of the World, from the AHrian Monarchy down 
83 the Time of Aguſtus Ceſar: Being an Abridgment of Togu 
Pompeiuss Philippic Hiſtory; with Critical Remarks upon uin; 
made Engliſh by Mr. T. Brun. The Third Edition, carefully 
Revis d, with many curious Emendations, both as to the Hiſtory 
and Chronology of Fuſtin, according to the beſt Oxford Edition. 
© Beſides ſeveral other material Annotations from the various Read - 
ings of the MSS. and a New Tranſlation of Bongarſius's Contents 
of the Philippic Hiſtory of Tragus Pompieus. By O. Dykes, late of 
Qieen's-College Oxon. „%§öÜO 8 e b 
The Hiſtory of Greece, Containing the Space of about 16 60 Years'; 
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from the firſt Plantations of Greece to the Peloponneſian War. By 
Ibo. Hind, M. A, of Lincoln. College AAA 
Ihe Life of Scipio Africanus the Elder. By Fobn Smith, M. A. 
late Maſter of the King's School in Canterbury. „ 
Luis Offices in Three Books; Traphared into Engliſh by Sir 
. Roger Leſtrange. The Sixth Edition - Rews'd throughout, and 
nd Corrected according to the Latin Original. By F. Leng 
" Herodoti Hiſtoriz Liber Primus, Qui inſeribitur Clio. Gra. & 
Lat. In uſum Scholar. Public, Cantabrigiz, 'Typis Academics. 
* Virgil , Horace, Ovid, Terence, Juvenal, Martial, Lucretiusy 
Tally, _ Cxifir, Saluſt, Q. Curtius, Juſtin, C. Nepos, I.. Florus, 


4 


\  Sueronius, in uſum Delphini. F 
I Linear Perſpective - or a new Method of repreſenting juſtly all 
manner of Objects, as they appear to the Eye in all Situations, 4 
Work neceſſary for Painters, Architects, &c, to judge of and regu- 
fate Degus. ELSE OE IS ee oy 39% 
Ne * of Linear Perſpective: Or the Art of deſigning 
on a Plane the Repreſentations of all Sorts, of Objects ih a more 
general and ſimple Method than has, been done before. Theſe 
Fo by Bret. T L. E PD. ad- R. S. 84. 
A Diſcourſe of Church Government. Wherein the Rights of 
the Church, and the Supremacy of Chriſtian Princes are vindicated, 
Aud adjuſted. By the Right Reverggd Dr. F. Potter, now Lord 
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